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Shoeing the 
colts 


In THE language of Octavus 
Roy Cohen — shoes is the 
one thing children is not the 
most carefulest of. 

In some families it’s a 
pair of shoes, per kid, per 


nm or 
aches 
, 485 
The 


made month. A family boasting 
rod- several lively hostages to 
P fortune can thank their 


lucky stars for their income 
tax exemption for dependents and for Endicott-Johnson 
shoes for boys and girls. 

That’s a true picture—millions of mothers facing the 
unending worry of keeping dynamic youngsters in shoes, 
Millions of fathers trying to budget salary against the 
inexhaustible colt-power of romping, roystering youth. 

No trouble here, to gain a receptive ear for E.-J.’s 
promise of stylish shoes that resist wear. How the 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation, Endicott, N. Y., are able 
to make this promise come true in shoe performance is 
mighty interesting. It’s a story we thoroughly enjoy 
telling month after month. 

The increase in E.-J. factory production for the current 
season over the same period! last year would by itself 
make a sizable manufacturing business, 
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Here is “Barking Dog”—interrupting sym- 
bol of the cigarette which won New York 
in a walk and a week-end. 

Package, windows, store displays and 
newspaper advertising were linked together 
by an Interrupting Idea. 

This notably-successful campaign was pre- 
pared for the Continental Tobacco Company, 
Inc., by the Federal Advertising Agency, 


Inc.. of 6 East 39th Street, New York. 
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No. 10 


Is the Bought-and-Paid-For Testi- 
monial Harming Advertising? 


loo Many Professional Satisfied Customers Are Gnawing at the Foun- 
dations of Good Advertising 


By D. M. 


SATISFIED customer is the 
[AX best advertisement. 

No worse can be said of that 
well-worn bromide than that it’s 
the iron-bound, copper-riveted 
truth. More than that, it’s en- 


tirely plausible. ; 
Probably every advertiser of 
more than a few years’ standing 


has used it at one time or another 
as a prop for anemic copy. Every- 
one knows just what it means. No 
interpretation or explanation is 
needed. 

So advertisers in the last few 
years have competed with each 
other to convince the consumer 
that they have satisfied customers. 
Not only that, but the emphasis on 
the part of each advertiser has 
been to show that his satisfied cus- 
tomers are not ordinary folks. To 
the contrary, they are strictly the 
best people in any stratum of the 
population that you choose to name. 

In the merry contest to embellish 
and brighten up the good old bro- 
mide, certain people are beginning 
to ask whether advertisers are 
not sapping advertising’s strength 
as well as their own and bringing 
about a condition calculated to re- 
sult in all advertising being looked 
on with suspicion. 

A few years ago, whatever trend 
there was toward the use of testi- 
monials was merely a minor cur- 
rent of advertising. Then someone 
stirred up the stream and testimo- 
nial copy, obscure and in none too 
high repute from its patent medi- 


Hubbard 


cine associations of a generation 
ago, gathered new force. A new 
era of the testimonial in advertis- 
ing began. 

It was not the exaggerated af- 
firmation of some obscure villager 
back in the hills that scored. Not 
this time. In fact, today it does 
not appear to be the evidence or 
quasi-evidence of the testimonial 
itself that counts at all. The au- 
thor is the whole show. 

Just when real personages among 
the great and near great began to 
offer their endorsements for use 
in advertising is hard to determine. 
But that is not important. What 
seems to have been the dawn of 
the golden age in testimonials be- 
gan perhaps four or five years ago 
when the manufacturers of a smok- 
ing tobacco obtained the names, 
photographs and written endorse- 
ments of a group of nationally 
known athletes for use in adver- 
tising their product. Since then, 
the trail of the testimonial writer 
has led straight upward through 
the ranks of the stars of ring, dia- 
mond and gridiron, the ingenuous 
folk of the movies, popular novel- 
ists, and the social register to 
throne rooms and chancellories. 

It was about two years ago that 
the newspapers, with a story of 
some 200 words, for perhaps the 
first time gave the public a hint 
that testimonials might not be all 
that they seemed. A woman, whose 
husband is now talked of as one 
of the next nominees for Presi- 
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dent, wrote a testimonial for an 
advertiser and received $5,000 for 
it. The lady was named but the 
advertiser remained anonymous at 
the time. The paper explained 
that she had stipulated that the 
money should go to a certain 
charity. And that was about all 


there was to it, although the infer-, 


ence was plain that it was all a 
business matter, quite devoid of 
spontaneity on the lady’s part. The 
advertiser wanted to capitalize on 
her prominent social position. He 
made his offer for the use of her 
name and photograph and it was 
accepted. 

Probably it was a good buy, for 
more people must have been im- 
pressed with the resulting adver- 
tising than read and reflected over 
the newspaper account of the story 
behind it. However that may be, 
a good many buyers and users of 
advertised merchandise got the 
news that it is usually something 
more than enthusiasm for a product 
that impels a well-known person 
to write to the manufacturer tell- 
ing him how wonderful his arti- 
cle is. 

More of the army of consumers 
got an insight into the testimonial 
game last summer when, soon after 
swimming the Channel, Gertrude 
Ederle said: “I was an honest ama- 
teur and I intend to be an honest 
professional at any cost. I’m not 
going to endorse things that I do 
not know anything about. I’m 
not going to say for a few thou- 
sand dollars here and a few thou- 
sand dollars there that I trained on 
some malted product when I didn’t 
do any such thing or that I like 
Punko cigarettes when I never 
smoke. That trick’ of the adver- 
tising business has always seemed 
funny to me—stage and sporting 
celebrities ballyhooing in print for 
outboard motors they’d never know 
how to start, for silly tonics and 
patented foods they never taste, for 
one State’s lemons or raisins or 
one firm’s clothing or tobacco they 
wouldn’t use on a bet.” 

For all I know, Miss Ederle may 
be back in the classified section by 
now, but when she made that state- 
ment she was front page material. 
What she had to say held the in- 
terest of millions of people and it 
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is hard to see how it could but 
diminish the value of all testimo- 
nial copy. 

There was also the case of 
“Red” Grange, who was quoted in 
the newspapers to the effect that 
he expected to receive several hun- 
dred thousand dollars for endors- 
ing a host of products. 

Within the last month or two 
several other significant comments 
regarding the good faith of testi- 
monials appearing in advertising 
have gone out to large sections of 
the public. What their effect will 
be is problematical. Nevertheless, 
it is not risking much to hazard 
the guess that they have made more 
than one advertiser stop and won- 
der whether or not he is getting 
short measure when he buys well- 
known names and testimonials to 
liven up his advertising. 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion’s monthly magazine, Hygcia, 
in its December issue published an 
editorial entitled: “The Testimo- 
nial Game” which was summarized 
and sent out by the Associated 
Press. This editorial was based 
on a letter sent to an advertiser by 
Famous Names, Inc., of Chicago, 
offering “to supply the names, pic- 
tures and endorsements of famous 
celebrities for advertising.” The 
letter enclosed the names of thir- 
teen motion picture actors and ac- 
tresses and quoted the moderate fee 
each required. Apparently, prices 
were not slightly higher West of 
the Rockies. “With the star’s en- 
dorsement,” according to the ar- 
ticle, “the advertiser may have a 
specialty posed picture of the celeb- 
rity and the exclusive right to 
that name against all competitors,” 
ran the Associated Press dispatch. 
“Pictures of famous movie stars 
‘have unlimited possibilities for at- 
tracting greater attention to your 
advertising,’ the association quotes 
the company’s literature. The ad- 
vertiser may specify the poses he 
desires, the company is quoted, and 
‘if desired, the endorsement signed 
by the star can be of your own dic- 
tation.’ ” 

Following the appearance of this 
dispatch in newspapers all over the 
country came another, this time 
relating to Queen Marie of Row- 
mania, In this, a New York com- 
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pany was announced as having ad- 
vertised its ability to furnish the 
Queen’s endorsements, presumably 
for a consideration, to advertisers. 

Strictly from the point of view 
of the advertiser, what do all these 
news accounts mean? First of all, 
they plant the idea in the minds 
of the buying public that the us¢ 
of testimonials in advertising is a 
trick; sharp practice if it is not 
fraud. Then, they lead the reader 
to question whether there is such 
a thing as a genuine bona fide tes- 
timonial. And by doing this, they 
tend to destroy faith in all adver- 
tising. 

A few days after the newspapers 
carried the story of Hygeia’s com- 
ments on the testimonial game, I 
called on John F. Ditzell, who is 
president of Famous Names, Inc. 
Mr. Ditzell went into some detail 
concerning the nature of his busi- 
ness. He defended the sales of 
names, endorsements and pictures 
of movie stars, athletes and other 
well-known individuals for use in 
advertising as entirely ethical and 
legitimate. 

“Competition among advertisers 
and competition between the adver- 
tising and editorial sections of 
publications today for reader at- 
tention has long since reached the 
point where the manufacturer must 
get new pulling power into his ad- 
vertising to make it pay,” said Mr. 
Ditzell. “I believe there is no 
better way of doing this than to 
use the picture and endorsement 
of some famous person in behalf 
of the product. The public today 
creates its own idols and once it 
has created them apparently it can- 
not see enough of them. It wants 
to know what they do, what they 
say, eat and wear. The picture, 
alone, of a famous movie star or 
athlete will stop readers of a pub- 
lication as nothing else. 

“The stars whom I have under 
contract will not endorse any pat- 
ent medicine or quack merchan- 
dise. Before we can obtain a tes- 
timonial we submit to the star and 
to his producer or manager a sam- 
ple of the product. The product 
is tried by the star. It is true that 
we let an advertiser write his own 
endorsement for the star’s signa- 

ture, but the signature is not forth- 
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coming unless the star actually uses 
and approves the product. Not- 
withstanding this, it is in the star’s 
photograph, not his written en- 
dorsement, on which the greater 
part of the advertising value rests.” 

When Will Hays, president of 
the Motion Picture Producers & 
Distributors of America, was 
shown the newspaper stories based 
on the Hygeia editorial, “The Tes- 
timonial Game,” he approved of 
the Chicago Better Business Bu- 
reau’s investigation of the matter 
In replying to the claim said to 
have been made by Famous Names, 
Inc., that it could furnish within 
forty-eight hours the  endorse- 
ment of any film star for any 
nationally advertised product, he 
cited a vigorous denial from 
First National, Famous Players, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Warner 
Brothers that any of their stars or 
featured players had contracted for 
the exploitation of their names. 
Thirty-five leading players were 
also checked by a motion picture 
magazine, Mr. Hays pointed out, 
and thirty-three of them flatly de- 
nied ever having had any dealings 
with Famous Names, Inc. 

What views do men in the adver- 
tising business take of the buying 
of testimonials? Since a number 
of them prepare and place ad- 
vertising that has its basis with 
professional testimonial writers, it 
must be assumed that they approve 
of the practice. One publisher 
with whom Printers’ INK dis- 
cussed the matter took the view 
that since there is no immediate 
harm done, why worry about it? 
“Who is deceived by the sold names 
of celebrities?” he asked. “The 
public isn’t. The deception prac- 
ticed on the public by such manev- 
vers is no more real than is the sur- 
prise visited upon a_ presidential 
nominee by a notification commit- 
tee four weeks after he has been 
nominated by a national convention. 

“The deceptive testimonials do 
not deceive. They merely _inter- 
est. The public stops at Billie 
Burke’s picture and learns that she 
dearly loves to see a man smok- 
ing a pipe. The public makes an- 
other stop at Queen Marie’s pic- 
tures and learns that all she is, or 
ever hopes to be, she owes to a var- 
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ishing cream. If the name of the 
tobacco or the cream sticks in 
the public’s memory, the -adver- 
tisement accomplishes its purpose. 
If not, not. In either case there 
has been no deception.” 

But that is not the ‘universal at- 
titude by any means. “The faked 
testimonial is unfair both to the 
manufacturer who competes with 
the advertiser using it and to the 
public at large,” says one of the 
members of the National Commis- 
sion of the International Advertis- 
ing Association. “Perhaps those of 
us who are intimately concerned 
with advertising are not deceived, 
but others are. A good many of the 
products advertised with the help 
of professional testimonial writ- 
ers, whose main concern is the 
money they get, affect health. I 
know of a company which markets 
a fine table water. It has never 


claimed medicinal properties for 
its product or relied on deception. 
Today, its most serious competi- 
tion comes from another company 
that uses deceptive testimonials. It 
is using testimonials from people 


who are dead. It is still using tes- 
timonials received years ago from 
people who long since have given 
up the use of its waters.” 

One of the officers of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies expressed almost identi- 
cal views. “The faked testimonial 
is a false basis for advertising,” he 
said, “for the reason that the ma- 
jority of the public is credulous. 
There is no question about people 
being deceived. They are led to 
buy certain merchandise because 
they feel it has sufficient merits to 
prompt some famous person to sit 
down voluntarily and without 
thought of compensation to write 
his endorsement. Among many ad- 
vertising men the testimonial has 
become a joke. We know it is as 
meaningless as the blanket claim 
‘Best in the World.’ It is the con- 
sumer, led to believe in advertising 
after a long process of educating, 
who is deceived. 

From the amount of publicity 
given by newspapers in various 
parts of the country to the methods 
used in securing testimonials it 
should not take long to crystallize a 
healthy distrust on the part of the 
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public which reads advertisements 
for the merchandise advertised by 
testimonials over the names of 
famous people. From that atti- 
tude it is only the shortest of steps 
to disbelieving all other advertis- 
ing for this merchandise. In the 
end, it is inevitable that confidence 
in all advertising should be shaken 
when a reader thumbing through 
a publication must first wrap him- 
self up in a cloak of suspicion 

The first time that a person 
reads an advertisement which he. 
suspects of being quackery, if not 
plain fraud, his confidence in the 
advertiser diminishes. The second 
time it shrinks still more. Repeat 
the process and ultimately no con- 
fidence remains. Advertising must 
be believed to be anything more 
than downright waste. 

Few advertisers lie deliberately. 
Few of them are downright charla- 
tans. The advertising clubs move- 
ment, the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute, the activities of the Better 
Business Bureaus and rising stand- 
ards of practice among advertis- 
ers, publishers and other advertis- 
ing men have all co-operated to 
clean up advertising. Exaggera- 
tion and bombast still remain but 
advertisers who are guided by more 
than mere expediency are scrapping 
them as tools unsuited to the build- 
ing of permanent business success. 
But the trend in testimonial ad- 
vertising, at present, “is leading 
straight back to the patent medicine 
era. Where else can it lead with 
readers of advertising being told, 
not once, but many times that any- 
one can write what he pleases in 
testimonials and buy impressive 
names over which these may appear 
together with specially posed, 
human -interest photographs to 
heighten the illusion of fact? 

Publishers and advertising agen- 
cies can, of course, dictate within 
certain limits what the character 
of advertising shall be. Perhaps it 
is more accurate to say they can 
influence its character. The ad- 
vertiser comes closer to being dic- 
tator, although even he is not all- 
powerful. He has found that 
testimonial copy gets attention and 
sells merchandise. | Competition 
led him to the discovery that satis- 

(Continued on page 175) 
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An advertisement prepared for the Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation 


Advertising’s best sellers 


THE MAN in the street doesn’t get excited about philosophy. But call 
it “The Story of Philosophy,” people it with human, lively characters 
and you have—a best seller... The man in the street doesn’t care 
about biology. But call it “Why we behave like human beings,” 
write it in popular newspaper fashion, and you have —a best seller 

. The man in the car doesn’t think about motor oil. But call it 
the “Film of Protection,” write it as a mystery story, and you have 

-a best seller ... To interested executives we shall gladly send 
notable examples of advertising that has succeeded in turning diffi- 
cult subjects into—best sellers. Joseph Richards Company, Inc., 
249 Park Avenue, New York City. 


“RICHARDS 


FACTS FIRST eo THEN ADVERTISING 





Advertising a Street in a New Way 


Regent Street, London, Buys Newspaper Space to Make Known Its Service 
to Shoppers 


By John K. Hildebrand 


MERICAN advertising is 

supposed to bein advance ef 
British advertising in many re- 
spects, but every now and then 
there comes from England a cam- 
paign which is so well designed and 
so ably carried out as to deserve 
the attention of those persons on 
this side of the Atlantic who are 
on the lookout for useful sugges- 
tions. 

For many years Bond Street has 
enjoyed the reputation of being the 
leading shopping thoroughfare of 
London. It still possesses great 
prestige not only in foreign parts, 
but on its own home ground. 

In recent years, however, Regent 
Street has come rapidly to the 
front. Its shops, stores and 
business houses are rapidly mod- 
ernizing themselves not only in 
methods, but in appearance, and 
from an architectural standpoint it 
has come to resemble rather closely 
upper Fifth Avenue. It contains 
not only numerous small specialty 
shops, but also large department 
stores with broad windows and 
elaborate displays. 

But ancient habits. are just as 
strong in land as in other 
parts of the world, if not stronger, 
and the merchants of Regent Street 
have found it desirable to remind 
the public that Regent Street has 
become a great shopping thorough- 
fare with a certain flavor and in- 
dividuality all its own, and can 
give service as well as supply mer- 
chandise. 

Large space has been purchased 
in the London newspapers to ad- 
vertise Regent Street as “The First 
Street of Europe.” 

An example of the advertising, 
with typical illustration and text, 
is shown with this article. 

This sets a new style in the ad- 
vertising of streets. Hitherto, there 
has been a tendency to make such 
advertisements rather commanding 
in tone, under captions such as “Do 
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Your Shopping in Blank Street.” 
But it is to be noted that the 
Regent Street copy adopts another 
angle, and speaks in a suggestive, 
rather than in a commanding, tone. 

This piece of copy is also novel 


Is Madam Tall? 


A man buying a feminine gift is very “sweet™ but not always 
too intelligent. If he sets out with nothing definite in bis mind- 
well, she may guess what it cost him in money, but will never 
know what the poor fellow paid in doubt and vacillation and 
anxiety. And that's why if he's wise he will make for Regen 
Street in London. 

No street'in England has such an intuition for the cight thing 
If it comes from Regent Street, whatever it be, it is almost 
sure to be right. Utterly right and very reasonable - for Regent 
Street with all its instinct and flair, is not dear. 


REGENT STREET 
Warertes Place YW w Lang! 
THE FIRST STREET OF EUROPE 


am Place 


COPY FOR THE REGENT STREET CAMPAIGN 
APPEALED TO THE MALE SHOPPER 


in that it is directed at men rather 
than women. Heretofore, it has 
been the custom to aim the adver- 
tising of particular thoroughfares 
at women exclusively, in the belief 
that shoppers are wholly feminine. 
However, the experience of Regent 
Street merchants has doubtless been 
different, since the bid for male 
interest and patronage is quite evi- 
dent. 
The of 


advertising shopping 
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streets in American towns and 
cities has been done several times, 
but with varying success. In some 
cases there has been a lack of care 
as to appropriate illustrations, with 
a tendency to be too blunt as re- 
gards the copy. 

In Boston, Lincoln Avenue was 
once advertised by an association 
of forty-one merchants, and Boyl- 
ston Street in the same city was 
once promoted under the slogan 
of “discovering quality street.” 

Buffalo, N. Y., has also seen 
more than one experiment of 
this kind. About two years ago, 
some twenty-nine shops and stores 
co-operated for the purpose of 
bringing Delaware Avenue into 
more prominence, and the Better 
Business Association of William 
Street in the same city once ran a 
short campaign under the caption 
“Where your dollars buy more,” 
with emphasis on the fact that 
plenty of parking space was 
available for automobiles. In this 
day of dense traffic, the matter of 
parking space is apt to be a very 
important one and should not fail 
to receive specific mention in ad- 
vertising of this kind. 

In Cleveland, a novel campaign 
was once run by shoe retailers 
to advertise a certain thoroughfare 
as “shoe street.” 

In Los Angeles, the merchants 
on Main Street seized the oppor- 
tunity to raise that thoroughfare 
in the estimation of shoppers by 
pointing out that the disappearance 
of the saloon had completely 
changed its appearance and at- 
mosphere. 

Among other city streets which 
have been successfully advertised 
are Connecticut Avenue in Wash- 
ington, D. C., East Washington 
Street in Indianapolis, Ind., Quar- 
rier Street in Charleston, W. Va., 
— West 11th Street in Anderson, 
nd. 


J. W. Johnson with General 
Outdoor 


oy W. Johnson has been appointed 
sales Py oe of the Ssinastestie office 
of the General Outdoor Advertising 
Company. He had been with the Ivey 
Company, Minneapolis confectioner, and 
former! was with the Minneapolis 
office of the Lamport-MacDonald Com- 
pany. 
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B. U. Baker and C. B. Ross 
Advanced by Wahl 


B. U. Baker, formerly assistant ad 
vertising manager of The Wahl Com 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of W ahl 
pens and Eversharp pencils, has heen 
appointed advertising manager. 

i oss, who has been an assist 
ant sales manager of the company, has 
been advanced to sales manager. 

Hal Johnson, industrial sales manacer, 
will also be manager of sales promotion. 


Johnson & Johnson Accounts 
to Batten 


_ Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J., have appointed the George Batten 
Company, Inc., to direct the advertis 
ing of their baby powder, baby cream 
and baby soap. The George Batten 
Company is also directing the advertis 
ing of Nupack, another Johnson & 
Johnson product. 


G. T. Delacorte, Jr., Buys 
“Film Fun” 


George T. Delacorte, Jr., owner of 
the Dell Fiction Group and The Fa 
mous Story Magazine, has_ purchased 
Film Fun, New York. He is the sole 
owner and the first issue under his 
control will appear the first week in 
January. 


International Paper Appoints 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The International Paper Company, 
New York, 3 ng to an announce 
ment made by J. L. Fearing, vice 
president on noel sales manager, has 
appointed N WV. Ayer & Son as adver 
tising counsel. 


Davis Bros. Fisheries Account 
for Boston Agency 


Davis Bros. Fisheries, Inc., Glouces 
ter, Mass., canned codfish cakes, has 
appointed Wolcott & Holcomb, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Hassler Account for J. Walter 
Thompson 
The Hassler Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Indianapol's, Ind., shock absorb 
ers, has appointed the J. Walter 
Thompson Company to direct its ad 
vertising account. 


Honig-Cooper Company Opens 
Los Angeles Office 
Company, 5am 
agency, has 
opened an office at Los Angeles. A. 

R. Pearson is manager. 


The 


Francisco 


Honig -Cooper 
advertising 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


Rhode Island 


Resources 


The total resources of Rhode Island Banks 
for the year ending June 30, 1926, were 
$531,992,356.10. This represents a gain of 
$23,667,115.06 over the previous year. 


Savings accounts in Rhode Island Banks for 
the year ending June 30, 1926, amounted to 
$299,116,707.83, ‘an increase of $20,274,- 


317.88 over the previous year. 





This prosperous and responsive market offers 
excellent sales opportunities to advertisers 
who use 


The Providence Journal 
and 


The Evening Bulletin 
Circulation 108,809 Net Paid 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 














The tips in t 
advertiser to wi 


No matter what you are sellin you can be well advised by 
Chicago’s retail space buyers. They are interested in “dotted 


line” results . . . . in cash sales from every line of advertising. 


The Dotted Line 


symbolizes the sale. Dotted 
line results from advertising 
are those that bring customers 
into the store and up to the 
counter to ask for your goods. 


tad NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Advertising J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
Representatives : 110 KE, 42d St, 360 N. Michigan Ave 
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iGook will aid the 
vithe Chicago Market 


HICAGO’S “Loop” is the greatest retail market 
in the world . . . nowhere else can be found 
concentration of such volume . . . $275,000,000 yearly. 


If there are any short-cuts to success in a market, 
certainly the retail merchants know them. 


It is most significant that department stores in 
Chicago, whether in the “Loop” or in outlying dis- 
tricts, depend more on The Daily News than on any 
other Chicago paper to move merchandise. 


In the first ten months of 1926 more than 39% of 
all the department store lineage used in Chicago 
papers, daily and Sunday, appeared in The Daily 


News . . . MORE THAN TWICE the volume any 
other daily or Sunday paper carried. 


Why is The Daily News so important a factor in 
selling goods in Chicago? What conditions exist 
to justify this overwhelming preference of retail 
merchants? 


Write Today for the Answer 


This significant book, “The Dotted Line,” gives a dramatic and timely 
picture of the advertising and merchandising situation in Chicago. 
If you are selling or plan to sell goods in Chicago, you can benefit 
by knowing the methods used by those who are already successful. 
A copy will be sent free to business executives who write for it on 
their business stationery. Address The Daily News, 15 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


GMAILY NEWS 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
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‘The Soendable Surplus’ 
°F OKLAHOMA Fanners 
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Oranona’s growing crops for 1926 have a 
value of $ 316,749,792. Only once since 1920 has 
the total value of crops been as large, and never be- 
fore has the spendable surplus reached such huge 
proportions. 

In 1924, Oklahoma’s big crop year, the value of 
crops grown was greater than that of the current 
year, yet analysis reveals that almost every dollar of 
profit went to pay the debts incurred during the lean 
years of 1921, 1922 and 1923. 


On the other hand, the tremendous wealth of the 
1926 crop is placed in the hands of farmers who are 
free from debt. 


Consistent advertising now in this rich market 
through the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, Okla- 
homa’s only farm paper, will return handsome profits 
on the investment. 








E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


——I7- OKLAHOMA —— 


Carl Williams 
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Why Armstrong Linoleum Jobbers 
Co-operate Enthusiastically 


The Company Makes Each Jobber and Jobber’s Salesman Feel That He 
Is “One of the Family” 


By A. K. Barnes 


Assistant Sales Manager, Armstrong Cork Company 


MAs= sales managers are ask- 
ing themselves why they do 
not seem to be successful in de- 
riving a full measure of co-opera- 
tion from their jobbers. Their 
merchandising plans and policies 
are apparently sound, their product 
is inherently good, their prices are 
‘adjusted so as to provide a profit 
for every factor in the sale, and 
yet their wholesale distributers 
function only in a_ half-hearted, 
superficial manner. There are no 
points in dispute and the only thing 
lacking seems to be that little 
something that can’t be bought or 
can’t be forced into a man—per- 
sonal enthusiasm. Without it, the 
star salesman shines with a little 
less lustre. With it, the cub sales- 


man in a relatively poor territory 
does the things that can’t be done. 


The sdles manager says: “Oh, 
we've got plenty of enthusiasm in 
our own sales force, but the job- 
bers just handle our stuff, they 
don’t really sell it.” And the 
underlying reason in almost every 
case is the fact that the jobber’s 
salesman is treated as an outsider. 

To get the very best type of co- 
operation from the man who sells 
for a jobber, you must afford him 
in turn the kind of help that will 
accomplish two things: (1) Thor- 
oughly saturate him with a friendly 
feeling toward you and your prod- 
uct. (2) Prove to him that his 
own income is affected by the way 
he takes advantage of your as- 
sistance. 

Co-operation is two-sided, and 
the manufacturer who is wise pro- 
duces about 80 per cent of the de- 
sired amount and leans on his dis- 
tributors for the remaining 20 per 
cent. To procure even this small 
ratio requires the proper viewpoint, 
namely, to study t Pobber’ s sales- 
men as you do your own and take 
them into your business family to 


whatever extent they are willing. 
This may entail some sacrifice and 
considerable expense in the begin- 
ning, but there can be no question 
of its justification in the long pull. 

Let us see, then, what are the 
principal steps in building an or- 
ganization of jobber salesmen who 
will respond to the varying con- 
ditions of markets and meet situa- 
tions ably and successfully for all 
concerned. Four qualities should 
be analyzed and cultivated: 

1. Friendliness. The concern 
which has its jobbers’ salesmen 
thinking of it in the light of its 
personnel and not simply as the 
Smith Manufacturing Company is 
far in advance. 

2. Loyalty. To combat unfair 
practices or intensive competition 
there is nothing so valuable as a 
jobbing organization which thinks 
of your company as the leader in 
its field and sticks by you in the 
face of rough going. Such loyalty 
comes out of friendliness. Job- 
bers’ salesmen are just as proud to 
represent high-grade manufactur- 
ers as the manufacturer is glad to 
have on his list the outstanding 
jobbers of the country. 

3. Knowledge. If a man is sat- 
isfied to sell a product he is gen- 
erally desirous of knowing every- 
thing possible about that product. 
The amount he can learn or will 
absorb is generally determined by 
the form in which the manufac- 
turer presents it. 

4. Enthusiasm. Perhaps the 
most difficult quality of all to de- 
velop but a wonderful asset once 
attained. Too many concerns be- 
lieve that “boosters” can be made 
overnight by some clever stroke of 
sales diplomacy, whereas in fact 
the only enthusiasm which is last- 
ing and secure rather than spas- 
modic and insincere is the result 
ef friendly contacts, square deal- 
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ing and progressive policies in 
merchandising. 

With the determination to pro- 
mote these qualities in our jobbers’ 
salesmen, we started early to get 
acquainted with the men who sell 
Armstrong’s linoleum to the mer- 
chant. Many years ago, when job- 
bers were being selected, empha- 
sis was laid upon having their 
salesmen properly equipped with 
information about linoleum. Job- 
bers were requested to furnish lists 
of their salesmen, together with 
home addresses, so that we might 
put into their hands everything of 
value in the successful selling of 
our line. These lists have been 
revised periodically until, today, 
they represent accurately an or- 
ganization of about 1,700 men who 
receive regularly every piece of 
printed matter produced by our 
sales and advertising departments. 


NEWS OF SALES HELPS 


Each month there go out from 
Lancaster two house magazines 
devoted entirely to the problems of 
selling linoleum. One of these is 


“Linoleum Logic,” which is a pa- 
per for retailers and which carries 
from month to month articles and 
illustrations on subjects relating to 
linoleum merchandising. It goes 
to almost 35,000 retail stores and 
tells what representative stores are 
doing to increase the market. It 
discusses laying and care of lino- 
leum floors, new and unusual uses 
of linoleum, sales contests, adver- 
tising campaigns, selling helps, 
market surveys, interesting phases 
of manufacture, new pattern ten- 
dencies, display methods and every- 
thing of interest to the retailer 
who wants to be progressive. In 
addition, it shows, by photographs, 
typical installations and new ideas 
in successful use. 

This paper has grown to eight 
pages and is mailed to every job- 
ber’s salesman so that he may 
know what is being done in a re- 
tail way and apply this knowledge 
to his calls on the trade he serves. 

The other house magazine is 
called “The Armstrong Jobber” 
and contains four pages of inti- 
mate articles, editorials and illus- 
trations of jobber activities in all 
parts of the country. Such sub- 
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jects as ‘tariffs, freight problems, 
new accounts, selling helps, maga- 
zine and newspaper campaigns, un- 
usual incidents in the work of job- 
bers’ salesmen, and vital statistics 
of sales distribution make up this 
little paper. From time to time, 
conventions are reported and illus- 
trated, and each issue carries an 
article by some major executive on 
production or marketing policies, 
In this way, each jobber’s salesman 
is posted on what goes on at the 
factory as well as among his fel- 
lows and competitors in the field. 
The psychological effect of secing 
one’s name in print is universal, 
and the salesmen themselves are 
frequent contributors of worth- 
while facts or pleasing bits of bus- 
iness gossip. That they are inter- 
ested to a large degree is evidenced 
by requests for extra copies of 
current issues that may have gone 
astray in the mails. 

Whenever a new selling help is 
devised, photographs and descrip- 
tions of its use and value are sent 
to the jobbers’ men so that they 
may know about it immediately 
and lend their personal help in its 
proper and effective distribution 
Each year, a pattern bogk of the 
line is mailed to every salesman, 
to be inserted in a special leather 
cover provided for the purpose, 
stamped with the individual sales- 
man’s name, and this cover is re- 
newed when it becomes shabby or 
damaged. 

Broadsides of special advertising 
campaigns are mailed, spring and 
fall, to acquaint the salesman with 
what is to be done in his terri- 
tory. Special requisition blanks 
for window displays accompany 
these broadsides in order to stim- 
ulate personal effort in the order- 
ing and placing of such displays. 

Everyone who has sold any arti- 
cle knows the value of a sales 
manual which sets forth the ad- 
vantages of that article over its 
competitors. But such a manual 
must be carefully prepared and 
must avoid hackneyed phrases, 
glittering generalities and stereo- 
typed references to quality. There 
have already been three sales 
manuals for the jobber’s sales- 
man selling Armstrong’s linoleum. 
and each one has been compiled 
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with the primary idea of express- 
ing “reasons why” in a homely, 
straightforward fashion such as 
would be employed by the average 
salesman who had visited Lancas- 
ter and seen the wheels go around. 

Every few years a new manual 
js prepared, giving the subject just 
a little different slant and empha- 
sizing the new ideas that have 
been incorporated in the line. The 
latest edition is called “What 
Norris Tells His Customers,” and 
the subject matter is conversa- 
tional in style, reproducing what 
might easily be actual interviews 
between a jobber’s salesman and 
several types of hard-to-convince 
retail merchants. This little book 
proved so popular that the edition 
was exhausted a few months after 
publication. 

To give some idea of its con- 
tents, let me quote a paragraph or 
two from an interview on the 
question: “Why Should I Spe- 
cialize on One Line?” 


The merchant says: “I will not 


be tied to any one manufacturer. 


They're all alike. Linoleum is 
linoleum, no matter who makes it. 
Furthermore, I like to get particu- 
lar patterns from several lines.” 

And the salesman replies: “Well, 
Bill, your remarks about patterns 
make me believe you've never 
looked over the complete Arm- 
strong line. But let me make one 
point that I’m convinced on. No 
matter what line you specialize on, 
you owe it to yourself to get rid 
of three or four of your brands 
which you don’t believe in your- 
self. If you place all your orders 
with one house you get the most 
favorable price on your volume 
of business. Instead of buying a 
roll here and a roll there at the 
top price you place a good-size 
order and get a nice discount. 
Besides, think of all the time and 
trouble you save by dealing with 
one house when you want to re- 
order a certain pattern or have an 
adjustment made.” 

And so forth, for several pages 
of intimate, real sales discussion 
in the way a salesman would ac- 
tually talk. No wonder the edi- 
tion was quickly exhausted. 

With all this printed informa- 
tion and inspiration being given to 
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jobbers’ salesmen, some manufac- 
turers might say we are doing 
enough. But the final, clinching 
nail to be driven is the personal 
contact type of education which 
comes through the medium of 
conventions and meetings of manu- 
facturer and distributor. After all, 
there is nothing quite so impres- 
sive, nothing quite so stimulating 
as a visit to the factory. There, a 
salesman can see how a product 
is made, meet the men who make 
it, mingle with the executives who 
formulate policies, and absorb the 
spirit of the place and the organ- 
ization. Because of this belief, 
there are three Armstrong conven- 
tions every year. 

One of these is a_ three-day 
session, generously interspersed 
with fun and good fellowship, 
when the principals of the Arm- 
strong jobbing houses meet to dis- 
cuss their mutual problems and to 
iron out their relations with the 
manufacturer. Similar conven- 
tions are common to many indus- 
tries today. : 

The other two meetings, in Janu- 
ary and July, of four days each, 
are essentially gatherings of job- 
bers’ salesmen, to afford a greater 
knowledge of linoleum and its mer- 
chandising possibilities, to foster a 
closer union between the maker of 
the goods and those who sell it, 
and to promote a spirit of under- 
standing between the competitive 
salesmen who may be working for 
different houses but who neverthe- 
less are engaged in the same daily 
task of selling linoleum. 


EXPENSES ARE DIVIDED 


The co-operative idea is carried 
out in these conventions, each job- 
ber being permitted to send two 
men per year to Lancaster, both 
to one meeting or one to each of 
the two. Expenses are divided 
between manufacturer and jobber, 
and plenty of evening entertain- 
ment is provided to relieve the 
pressure of the business sessions, 
which begin at nine and last until 
five-thirty. The program em- 
braces all the phases of linoleum 
selling and this has already been 
covered in another article. (Print- 
ers’ Ink, April 29, 1926.) 

Of course, this is slow work, 
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when there are about 1,700 sales- 
men to educate, but each one who 
goes forth from a meeting of this 
nature is generally almost as valu- 
able as if he were on our own pay- 
roll. In this way, our jobbers’ or- 
ganizations are gradually becoming 
a part of the Armstrong family 
and the results in the field far 
more than pay for what mdy 
appear to be an expensive educa- 
tional plan. In no other way can 
a bona fide enthusiasm be engen- 
dered in the salesmen of distribu- 
tors, for after these meetings they 
are in truth linoleum specialists, 
with a first-hand knowledge of 
their wares. ; 

For those salesmen who are not 
so fortunate as to earn a factory 
visit, either through some sales 
contest or by some _ selective 
method employed by their house, a 
plan of field education is being fol- 
lowed. Almost constantly there is 
a crew of Armstrong sales pro- 
motion men traveling throughout 
the country, doing educational 
work with merchants, layers, 
architects and building operators. 
These men are equipped with a 
complete display of manufactur- 
ing, laying, care, merchandising, 
etc., primarily intended for con- 
vincing the trade that there is a 
tremendous uncovered market for 
linoleum in every town. 

The jobbers are notified of the 
schedule of these crews when they 
enter a territory, and are urged to 
have every one of their salesmen 
visit the display and demonstration 
somewhere on its route. They are 
also requested to bring their cus- 
tomers in personally, and it is sur- 
prising how often they do, some- 
times driving 100 miles or more to 
the town where the exhibit is held. 

A very important and appealing 
factor in the promotion work is a 
complete motion picture showing 
the making of Armstrong’s lino- 
leum and requiring about twenty- 
five minutes to run. The film, of 
special marrow construction is 
shown by the crew manager right 
in the display room, through the 
use of a highly efficient portable 
projector and a special screen car- 
ried as part of the regular 
equipment. 

This same film is often shown at 
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meetings of jobbers’ salesmen held 
in their own establishments at 
various times, when some execu- 
tive of the sales department may 
give a little informal talk and be- 
come better acquainted with the 
men on the firing line. As time 
goes on, we hope for even a closer 
liaison between our jobbers’ sales- 
men and ourselves, for we realize 
fully that these men, who sell more 
than 80 per cent of our output, are 
most vital to our success, and no 
effort or reasonable expense will 
be spared to continue our policy 
of giving them all the information 
available on the subject of lino- 
leum. If you expect the jobber to 
believe in you, you must first 
a that you believe in 
im. 


Newspaper Campaign Started 
on New Candy Bar 


The Croft & Allen Corporation, Phila- 
delphia and Bethlehem, manufacturer 
of cocoa and confections, has placed 
its advertising account with the Joseph 
Richards Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. A campaign has 
been started for a new candy bar, 
— Ruff.” Newspapers are being 
used. 


Cleveland Office for Outdoor 
Advertising Agency 
The Outdoor Advertising Agency of 
America, Inc., New York, has opened 
an office at Cleveland. Armin Fried 
man has been appointed manager. He 
was formerly with the A. W. Bryan 
Company, General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, and the American Multi 
graph Sales Company, Cleveland. 


Advanced by American 

Lithographic Company 
Kenneth L. Bridges, formerly promo- 
tion manager, has been appointed a 
general sales representative of the 
American Lithographic Company, New 


ork. 

G. W. Ellis, formerly in_ the promo 
tion department, succeeds Mr. Bridges 
as sales promotion manager. 


New Accounts for Lord & 
Thomas and Logan 


The Leihy Candy Company and the 
California Avocado Growers Associa 
tion, both of Los Angeles, have ap 
pointed Lord & Thomas and Logan 
to direct their advertising accounts. 
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This is the newspaper 
that goes daily into 

“nearly every Philadelphia home.” 

Business men familiar with 
newspaper situations throughout 
the country speak of it as one of 
America’s foremost conservative 
and high-class newspapers of the 
progressive, non-sensational type. 

National Newspaper Advertis- 
ing campaigns usually have this 
newspaper at the top of their list. 

Its circulation is the largest in 
*Philadelphia. 


*Philadelphia is America’s third largest 
city, and ranks in this importance in the 
sales plans of national advertisers. 


Dominate Philadelphia © 


by advertising in the newspaper 
nearly everybody reads 


The Evening Bulletin 
_535, 096 conics 
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Branch Advertising Offices 
New York—247 Park Ave. (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detrou—C. L.. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree &C Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
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NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
LEADS all New York Newspape 
in FOOD Advertising 


ONE evening newspaper has proven to be the most powerful 
sales weapon for selling foods to the 9,000,000 consumers in the 
world’s richest market. 

For the first eleven months of 1926, as well as during the past 
five consecutive years, the New York Evening Journal has printed 
more food advertising than any other New York newspaper. 


The proven sales records of one food advertiser after another 
furnishes indisputable evidence of the incomparable sales force of 
the New York Evening Journal in America’s largest and most 
important food market. 


Study the circulation chart on this page. Compare the over- 
whelming position of the New York Evening Journal in HOME 
circulation. Read the “7 POINTS OF DOMINATION” on 


the opposite page. 
The New York Evening 
Journal DOMINATES the 
Ti tos Sern Steen New York Market. It has 9 evenir 
New York Evening Newspapers to DOUBLE the home circula- AD SI 
tion of the next evening paper, 
PLUS 86,380!—more circula- 
ms cae Me ate ces tion than the next two eve C 
Evening Sun senaee ning papers combined, PLUS S] 


Evening Telegram 207,706 11 7 112! 
"Evening Post 34,127 








cireuls 








Local and national adver- 
tisers invariably invest mort 
money in the New York 
Evening Journal than in an E\ 
other New York evening paptt Ar 
because it BLANKETS th 


New York Market at one low 
cost and produces the greatest 











sales volume. 
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7 POINTS OF 
DOMINATION 


You can reach nearly half of all the people in this Market 
who buy any New York evening paper through the New York 
Evening Journal—without duplication and at one cost 


HERE ARE THE FACTS: 


1 CITY CIRCULATION—the Evening Journal’s City Circulation 
* exceeds the city circulation of the next two evening papers combined! 


2 BROOKLYN CIRCULATION—the Evening Journal’s circulation in 
* Brooklyn, Queens and Long Island exceeds that of all the Brooklyn 
daily papers combined! 

3 UPTOWN NEW YORK CIRCULATION—the Evening Journal 
* sells over 100,000 copies each day in Harlem, Bronx, Washington 
Heights, Fordham and Westchester County in addition to many more 
thousands of Evening Journals purchased DOWNTOWN and carried 
home into these sections! 


WESTCHESTER CIRCULATION —in this wealthiest suburban 
* territory in the United States the Evening Journal outsells all other 
New York evening newspapers combined! 


cg LONG ISLAND CIRCULATION—in 53 towns within New York 
J suburban territory the Evening Journal outsells all New York morn- 
ing or evening newspapers! 


NEW JERSEY CIRCULATION—in 152 towns within New York 
* suburban territory the Evening Journal outsells all other New York 
evening newspapers combined! 


7 SUBURBAN CIRCULATION —throughout suburban New York 
* within the fifty-mile shopping area the Evening Journal has more 
circulation than all the other New York evening papers combined! 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30th, 677,844 DAILY, NET PAID 


4 daily gain of 42,039 over the same period last year. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
. « and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 
New York Office: 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York City 


; Chicago Office Detroit Office 
13 Hearst Building, Chicago, Il. General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Detroit News Sells 
*40,000 Car Philco 


Socket Powers In Six Hours 





The Detroit News, December Ist, 1926. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Gentlemen :— 

We are pleased to verify the report which your 
Chicago representative received from the Philadel- 
phia Storage Battery Company regarding the results 
from 1100-line advertisement of November Ist, which 
appeared in The Detroit News exclusively, advertis- 
ing Philco Socket Power. 

The first day we received 34 coupons, 176 inquiries 
over the telephone and 43 personal calls; on the 
second day, 66 coupons, 58 phone calls and 17 per- 
sonal inquiries; on the third day, 17 coupons, 27 
*phone calls and 22 personal inquiries; on the fourth 
day, 15 coupons and 15 ’phone calls; on the fifth 
day, 10 coupons; on the sixth day, 4 coupons; and 
on the seventh day, 5 coupons, making a total of 
151 coupons, 276 ’phone calls and 82 personal calls. 

These inquiries were all referred to our retail 
dealers, who reported from 25% to 75% of the in- 
quiries resulting in sales. We also received 10 
inquiries from dealers desiring to take on the Philco 
line. Our original shipment of one carload of Philco 
Socket Powers was disposed of to dealers within six 
hours after the appearance of the advertisement. In- 
quiries are still reaching us daily at this writing, a 
month after the advertisement. 

Neither the Philadelphia Storage Battery Com- 
pany nor ourselves have ever before observed such 
a wonderful response to an advertising announcement. 

Very truly yours, 
CUMINGS BROTHERS, 
L. C. Knop, 
Mgr. Detroit Branch. 




















How to Decide What Products 
to Sell 


Seven Questions Which Will Help Sales Executives Select Profitable 
Items to Feature 


By Paul Ryan 


Sales Manager, Metal Furniture Division, Van Dorn Iron Works 


Te? my mind, advertising that 
is real advertising does sell. 
To make sure of that, I have to 
get back to what selling is, what 
the sales manager’s job is and 
analyze it from that standpoint. 
The sales manager’s job as I see 
it is to know what to sell, and the 
trouble in many of the companies 
I have been with is that they 
didn’t know what to sell. 

And then, where to sell it ; whom 
to sell it to; how to sell it; and 
when to sell it. 

[ think advertising helps on 
every leg of that problem. 

What to sell—what product. 

I have gone into businesses 
where they were trying to sell 
things that somebody had liked at 
one time, or had brought in and 
convinced the management that 
they liked that had no possible 
chance for success or profit. 

And so I think the sales man- 
ager needs to know what to sell. 
The way I try and find out what 
to sell is to ask some of these 
questions, sometimes all of them: 


Is there a o— advantage in it? 
a 


Is there vantage of raw ma- 
terial ? 

Is there a manufacturing advantage? 

Is there a territorial advantage? _ 

Is there a method of distribution 
advantage? : 

Is there a style of presentation ad- 
vantage? 

Is there a service advantage? 


an a 


Mazda lamp is a pretty good 
indication of a design advantage. 
It has been held for years. It 
has been built around that and has 
been made very profitable. That, 
in itself, gave the road on which 
wonderful advertising has been 
built. On the other hand, the suc- 
cess Of Mazda has been pretty 

Portion of a talk delivered before the 


Industrial Advertisers’ Division of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club. 


largely in the advertising of 
Mazda. 

Does it have a material advan- 
tage? 

We have at the plant just now 
a job that, from a strictly com- 
petitive angle, we have come to 
monopolize because we were able 
to introduce a material advantage 
and control it for a time. Just now 
it is in a limited field. Shortly, 
advertising will be the means of 
very greatly enlarging our field. 

Does it have a manufacturing 
advantage? 

Is there a way of making it 
that is simpler and easier than the 
other things on the market? 

You have been hearing a good 
deal of one particular radio out- 
fit recently. I was interested in 
learning the other day that its 
sales last year exceeded any other 
group or company in this country. 
The reason, I think, is pretty 
definite. It isn’t the best instru- 
ment in the country, but it is the 
most easily manufactured in huge 
quantities which has brought it to 
a reasonable price that almost any 
home can afford. 

Atwater Kent austell an in- 
strument the case of which # 
made in two operations against at 
least twenty for the nearest one 
until the last few weeks. They 
have had a manufacturing advan- 
tage for a year or more and they 
have made good use of it. They 
have, however, knowing their ad- 
vantage, exploited it thoroughly. 
You know that from the adver- 
tising you have seen. 

Now their material advantage 
would have gotten them nothing 
but a greater profit on a limited 
amount of sales if they hadn't 
used advertising to coin that ma- 
terial advantage into profits. That 
is just what they have done. I 
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don’t believe any other thing 
would have helped them as much 
in as short a length of time as 
advertising. 

Has it a territorial advantage? 

Last year, in a little business 
down here in Ohio, after making 
a pretty thorough study of the 
sales situation I told our fellows 
to stay strictly ouf of the New 
York district with about two- 
thirds of our line, because I found 
a man in Trenton, N. J., who 
could make—we admitted he could 
make—at the same price, an equal 
product, and the freight was a 
large item and I felt we were 
wasting our time. We took the 
things that he could not make to 
advantage and went right into New 
York and sold great quantities of 
them. And when we got out of 
his zone we took the articles that 
he could make and kept him out 
of the market pretty largely. 

We used our advantage in this 
case by direct-mail advertising to 
the people in the territory where 
we had the advantage. We could 
have done that through salesmen 
but we could do it very much 
quicker by mail and we did it, 
and our sales results per man 
were vastly increased by narrow- 
ing our district and keeping out 
of the strictly competitive field 
where the other man had an ad- 
vantage over us. 

Has it a distribution advantage? 

In our particular industry now 
we have two concerns—I will men- 
tion one of them—that have a 
particular advantage over us on 
certain types of our product be- 
cause they have a means of getting 
in to see people that we do not 
have, a means of making the sale 
of the product, which we approach 
directly, a by-product sale, a prod- 
uct that is perfectly natural for 
them to sell and be asked to sell 
to their clients. And they out- 
sell us despite the best we can do, 
and they will until we can insti- 
tute some other way, a material 
advantage, a design advantage, 
that will offset that distribution 
advantage. 

We sometimes beat them on our 
home ground here—we frequently 
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do, but Library Bureau who, jor 
years have sold the method of 
filing, the system of filing, sell 
about 80 per cent of their total 
in the filing devices rather than 
the filing furniture. We sell only 
the filing furniture. You can see 
the advantage they have when they 
also furnish the furniture over our 
sales efforts. 

I am attempting to build a 
bridge around that instead of ap- 
proaching it directly. I told our 
fellows when I went out there 
that I had a good hard head but 
I didn’t want to use it to knock 
down brick walls. I was going to 
find a hole in the wall. I have 
been trying to do it and am doing 
it. That is one of the holes I have 
got to find, a way to beat Library 
Bureau’s distribution advantage. 
When I have found it, it will 
probably be through the means of 
advertising. The only thing I have 
seen so far is to use advertising 
to do it. We are doing it in a 
small way experimentally. When 
we know we have it we will use 
it over the country. 

Has it a presentation advantage! 

We have in another one of our 
products just now an advantage 
over another competitor equally 
well equipped. Some of you men 
use desks pretty regularly and 
have for years. It is easier to 
sell you a desk of the type that 
you know than a new type of 
desk, even if there are some talk- 
ing advantages in the new type. 

We ‘have an advantage in dis- 
playing a desk to you over another 
competitor in that we have an eight- 
legged desk, the thing that you 
have always sat at. The competi- 
tor says a four-legged desk is easier 
to keep clean and easier to sit at, 
but most of you don’t believe it. 
He admits to us privately that he 
has a hard time to get that over. 
I will admit to you that there is 
very little difference in the actual 
worth of those desks, but the eight- 
legged desk is easier to sell. We 
know that. It is advertising the 
eight-legged feature of it fre- 
quently that upsets a very nicely laid 
plan for a large contract of four- 
legged desks. We have seen that 
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happen in the last week or two. 
Sometimes that is by direct adver- 
tising. I might tell you how we 
beat that. 

We have an eight-legged desk 
and if you say you want a four- 
legged desk, we tell you that we 
will take the other four legs home 
and put them on another desk. We 
put the eight legs on because we 
think it looks better; because we 
know it is a better desk for you to 
sit at. If you don’t want them, 
we do. 

Has it a service advantage? 

We have it in a type of shelv- 
ing that we build (I am not trying 
to advertise our products, under- 
stand, but merely using them as 
example), a shelving that goes 
together without bolts, that has 
no sharp edges, that stands as 
solidly as the bolted type. It is 
easier for a man to take down 
and move. It is better for cer- 
tain types of products because it 
doesn’t have any sharp edges to 
interfere with the product in use. 

en we have a service advan- 
tage the advertising of that gets 
the opportunity to present it by 
the salesmen, and frequently only 
that. 

For instance, in a current adver- 
tisement we had four inquiries this 
morning for a boltless shelving; 
the man had never seen it. It has 
been on the market for twenty 
years. We haven’t advertised it 
enough and now he wants to see 
it because we are advertising it. 

That shelving can be made to 
outsell any bolted shelving within 
the next two years and will in 
volume. It will mean the dif- 
ference between about $150,000 a 
year and $1,000,000 a year of sales. 
And the shop condition and engi- 
neering will be exactly the same, 
the sales effort, except in the vol- 
ume of it, will be exactly the 
same, but the advertising will do 
that. It hasn’t been displayed. 
The attractive power of that bolt- 
less point has not been advertised. 


The advertising account of the George 
Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Fia., 
has been placed with the Associated Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city. News- 
papers in the North will be us 
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Amateur Cine-Camera Owners 
Publish New Magazine 


A new publication, called Amateur 
Movie Makers, has just been brought 
out with the December, 1926, number, 
It will be. published monthly by the 
Amateur Cinema League, with temporary 
headquarters at Hartford, Conn.; page 
size, 8 by 11 inches. 

The Amateur Cinema League came 
into being at a luncheon held at the 
Biltmore Hotel, New York, on July 28, 
1926, on which occasion Hiram Percy 
Maxim was chosen “pioneer president.” 
Other well-known people present at this 
luncheon were Dr. Alexander Black, 
Carl Ackerman, L. B. Jones and Jules 
E. Brulatour, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. Frank Seaman and Walter R 
Hine, of Frank Seaman, Inc., Clarence 
C. Vernam, of Street and Smith, and 
Col. J. S. Joy, of the Motion Picture 
ppatnsere and Distributors of America, 
ne. 

Volume one, number one, of the new 
magazine contains a foreword by Presi 
dent Maxim, in which he explains that 
Amateur Movie Makers is to be a com 
mon meeting-place where all interested 
in amateur cinematography may ex- 
change knowledge—that the taking of 
motion pictures by the amateur is not 
merely a form of light individual amuse- 
ment, but also an entirely new method 
of communication. The purpose of the 
Amateur Cinema League, in addition to 
publishing the magazine, is to promote 
amateur cinematography as a national 
sport, organize clubs of amateur motion 
picture makers, establish an amateur 
motion picture film exchange among 
league members, encourage amateur pho- 
toplay writing and maintain home motion 
icture making on an amateur basis. A 

fide interest in amateur motion pic- 
tures is the only essential qualification 
for league membership. Payment oi 
dues covers the annual subscription to 
Amateur Movie Makers. 


‘Palmolive-Peet Merger to Be 


Submitted to Stockholders 

Charles Pierce, president of the Palm 
olive Company, Palmolive soap and 
shaving cream, Chicago, has announced 
plans for the merger of the Palmolive 
Company with Peet Brothers Company, 
Kansas City and San Francisco, manu 
facturers of glycerine products and laun- 
dry soap. The plan will be submitted to 
stockholders for approval December 17. If 
approved, the new corporation will have 
the name of Palmolive-Peet Company 


' 
Accounts with Paul Cornell 
Agency 
The Irish & Scottish Linen Damask 


Guild, Inc., has appointed The Paul 
Cornell Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. This agency, which has 
just been pat as reported last 
week. also will direct the advertising of 
the Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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NVIADAME dé Styie ~» MAapame & Mone 


SERIES of articles in letter 

form written for the bene- 
fit of those who have an interest 
in society, its inner workings and 
outer forms. 


With many similar features Vogue 
has, for the past thirty-four years, 
served the interests of the fashion- 
able woman. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Every Day In The 


Seven days a week the Sunpapers 
come from the press. 


Seven days a week Baltimore awaits 
their coming. | 


And seven days a week, without hitch 
or hesitation, the Sun Carriers de- 
liver those Sunpapers directly to the 
homes of Baltimore. 


Delivering the Sunpapers with such 
unfailing regularity is a man’s job— 
and it’s done by men! The Sun Car- 
rier isn’t a casual distributor, on the 
job today, trying his luck at some- 
thing else tomorrow. He’s a business 
man with a good business—a profit- 
able business which he operates in a 
business-like way. 


As faithfully as the letter-carrier, as 
unfailingly as taxes, as regularly as 
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Week-~-Without Fail 


the day follows the night, the Sun- 
papers are delivered—and read! 


We sing the praises of The Sun’s 
Home-Delivery Carrier Service often 
in these pages-—and we do it to em- 
phasize the important fact that the 
Sunpapers—-Morning, Evening and 
Sunday—are the home-papers of Bal- 
timore. 





Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of November, 1926 


Daily (M & E) 252,818 
Sunday - - - 194,351 


Gain of 14,394 Daily and 5,745 Sunday 
Over November, 1925 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 B. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave 
New York Chicago 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 


—_— — _ 


BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 








461 Eighth Avenue 
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If there were only one print- 
ing house in the world there 
would be no mental effort 
required in picking the right 
one to handle that important 
work of yours. But there are 
many thousand in New York 
City alone. 


Some are good, and others 
not so good. 


Many people think the 
Charles Francis Press is about 
the best of the lot. Of course 
we wouldn’t claim that much, 
but we are trying hard to 
make it true. 
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CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Fifty Towns in Fifty-One Days 


How John H. Patterson Visited His Sales Agents Thirty-four Years 


Ago and the Work 


He Accomplished 


By E. D. Gibbs 


Advertising Director, The National Cash Register Co. 


UPPOSE that tomorrow morn- 

ing you found a note on your 
desk from the president of your 
company which read as follows— 
how would you like it? 

“Please arrange to start to- 
morrow on a trip. This trip will 
consume fifty-one days, and you 
are to visit fifty towns within that 
period. You are to remain in one 
city or town a day and hold a 
convention from eight-thirty in the 
morning until six o’clock at night. 
This will apply to every business 
day of your trip. Arrange your 
itinerary so that you will also 
travel on Sundays, which will en- 
able you to make longer jumps at 
the end of each week. 

“At every convention you will 
act as a merchant or salesman, so 
as to listen to N. C. R. men demon- 


strating or in order that you may 
show them the proper way to sell. 
In addition to this, you are to talk 
on company policies, on selling, on 


advertising, and you must take 
time to rearrange the entire office, 
also plan and personally put in an 
effective window display. Part of 
your work will be to arrange for 
railroad transportation, hotel ac- 
commodations, and you will pro- 
vide for a banquet at the close of 
each convention. 

“Your department at the factory 
must not be neglected while you 
are away. You will continue to 
edit our house magazines, write and 
plan all advertising, compile a sales 
manual from material gathered on 
the trip, originate window displays 
for our offices and write up full 
details of the conventions for our 
files and for publication. 

“Whatever spare time you may 
have on the trip is to be devoted 
to studying show windows, store 
fronts, etc., in order to secure good 
ideas and to find out what the 
merchants in the various cities are 
doing.” 
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I repeat, how would you like 
it? 

This, in substance, is what hap- 
pened to me along about 1892. As 
a matter of fact, I did not actually 
receive any such order, but the in- 
structions I have outlined cover 
just what occurred on the famous 
trip of “Fifty Towns in Fifty- 
one Days,” so often described by 
the late John H. Patterson. 

How it actually came about was 
this: Mr. Patterson came into my 
office one day and said: “Mr. 
Gibbs, I am going to start im- 
mediately on a trip around a cer- 
tain number of our agencies. The 
business future is bad. A panic 
threatens. Our men must be 
trained to weather it. They must 
be examined in their present 
methods of selling, their faults 
pointed out, and improvements sug- 
gested. They must be taught how 
to sell. I want to take you on this 
trip with me. Please get ready to 
leave in a day or two.” 

“All right,” I replied, “but I do 
not know anything about selling. 
How can I tell the men what to 
do?” 

“I know very little about it my- 
self,” he said, “but we will pick it 
up as we go along.” 

So we started. 

We had wired the sales agents 
along the route, arranging for 
meetings at various cities, such as 
Erie, Buffalo, Toronto, Rochester, 
Syracuse, New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, etc. The 
sales agents brought in the sales- 
men just as they do now, and we 
held the conventions in the best 
rooms we could get at the leading 
hotels. The meetings opened at 
8:30. Mr. Patterson and I usu- 
ally ate a very early breakfast in 
order that we might get around to 
the agent’s office to see what time 
he opened up and also to study 
the appearance of his show win- 
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dow, arrangement of his office and 
his methods of conducting his 
agency. I believe I am safe in 
saying that we always got there 
ahead of the sales agent himself 
and usually ahead of the office 
man. I do not mean by this that 
we picked out some very early 
hour. As a rule, we reached his 
office about eight o’clock, which we 
felt was none too early when ‘we 
took into consideration the fact 
that the sales agent was due at the 
convention that day and would 
naturally be expected to be on 
hand early. 

The meeting started with a talk 
by Mr. Patterson, who explained 
the reasons for holding the con- 
vention. He emphasized the busi- 
ness situation all over the country 
and told the men why we were 
both making such a trip. He ex- 
plained that we were there to help 
them and that while it would be 
necessary for us to make many 
criticisms yet we intended to be 
entirely fair in all that we did. 

As many men as we could han- 
dle within the time allotted to that 
part of the program were given an 


opportunity’ to make demonstra- 


tions. Mr. Patterson would act as 
a merchant and bring up all the 
objections that he could think of. 
We usually had a competent ste- 
nographer back of the screen or at 
the end of the room making notes. 
If we had no stenographer, I did 
this work in longhand. It would 
then come my turn to act as a 
merchant. Then, to vary the pro- 
gram, Mr. Patterson would act as 
an N. C. R. salesman or I would 
take the part of one. 

Not having had much sales ex- 
perience, I was up against a diffi- 
cult proposition. If I told the 
men too little about selling, Mr. 
Patterson would have thought that 
he picked the wrong man. If I 
told them too much, the men would 
have looked upon me as a know- 
it-all and resented any criticism I 
made or advice I offered. You can 
see by this how difficult it was to 
do really constructive work and 
at the same time make the men 
understand that I was not there 
to browbeat them but rather to give 
them helpful criticisms and to sug- 
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gest” ways and means for improve- 
ment. Whenever I could find time 
I would slip away, buy materials 
in a department store with which 
to dress the show window and 
during the lunch intermission re- 
arrange the furniture, files, regis- 
ters, etc., in the office itself. 

This will give an idea of the 
work done each day. Hard as it 
was to do this, exhausting as was 
the task of examining, talking and 
teaching day in and day out, the 
work would not have been so diffi- 
cult had it been possible for us to 
get the proper amount of sleep in 
good, comfortable beds. But not 
only did we sleep on a Pullman 
each night, but very often we 
changed cars in the middle of the 
night. We often arrived in a city 
at a very early hour in the morn- 
ing, say three or four o’clock, and 
then went to bed again in a hotel 
room to catch an hour or two ex- 
tra sleep. I know of at least three 
occasions on that trip where we 
slept in three different beds the 
same night—two in Pullmans and 
the third in a hotel. 

The hotels were none too good 
in those days and they were espe- 
cially poor in the small towns. But 
Mr. Patterson never complained. 
He ate the things that he thought 
were good for him, he drank a lot 
of hot water early in the morning, 
and when he went to bed he was 
asleep so quickly he did not have 
time to worry about the accommo- 
dations. This went on as I have 
stated for fifty-one days. 


NOT A SHIRKER 


Mr. Patterson never asked me 
to do a thing on that trip that he 
would not do himself. If there 
was an extra package to carry and 
no porter around (and there usu- 
ally wasn’t one) he carried it. He 
helped carry the paraphernalia we 
took with us. He was the first one 
in bed and the first one up. He 
never absented himself from the 
meetings and never failed to take 
as active a part in them as I did 
and I certainly was very active. 

The average president of a 
company as big as the N. C. R. 
would have sat at his desk at the 
factory and sent other men out 
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When one newspaper 
leads its competitor by 
more than 130,000 copies 
there can’t be any ques- 
tion as to its supremacy. 


There is’nt any, either, 
when it comes to Chi- 
cago’s evening paper 
field where the Evening 
American stands out like 
a beacon-light in a storm. 


A wath newspaper 
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to do the work. But Mr. Patter- 
son did not operate that way. He 
not only wanted first-hand infor- 
mation but he wanted to be right 
on the spot to direct the teaching, 
to make suggestions and to give 
orders. 

Another interesting thing was, 
he wanted to make a personal in- 
spection of the territories. We 
always took time to be drivefi 
around the streets of a city or town 
in order that we might see the 
stores, size up the buildings and 
get a mental picture of the quality 
of the agent’s territory. 

As we gathered ideas, sugges- 
tions, comments, etc., at our meet- 
ings, we sent them back to the fac- 
tory. This was the beginning of 
a long series of trips for me, some 
of which Mr. Patterson went on 
personally, but on none of the 
other trips did he ever take so 
active a personal part as he did 
on this famous one of “Fifty 
Towns in Fifty-one Days.” 

Here is the itinerary of one of 
these trips starting February 4 and 
ending April 15: Dayton, Pitts- 
burgh, Erie, Buffalo, Elmira, Roch- 
ester, Syracuse, Utica, Albany, 
Boston, Burlington, Manchester, 
Portland, Boston, Providence, 
Hartford, New Haven, Bridge- 
port, New York, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, Newark, Trenton, Philadel- 
phia, Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, Har- 
risburg, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Charlotte, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, New Orleans, Dallas, 
Memphis, Louisville, Cincinnati 
and back to Dayton, about ten 
weeks in all. And this was but 
one trip out of many. 

We found nothing but excuses 
on our trips—excuses for not com- 
mitting the Book of Arguments, 
excuses for not decorating the 
show windows and offices, excuses 
for not keeping the wagon in good 
shape, excuses for not having the 
men come to the office early in the 
morning, excuses for not sending 
out advertising matter, excuses for 
smoking in the offices, excuses for 
not getting orders, excuses for the 
state of the weather, excuses if it 
was too hot, excuses if it was too 
dry, nothing but excuses. 

When examining sales agents 
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and salesmen, we imagined our- 
selves storekeepers, forcing our- 
selves to forget everything we 
knew about cash registers. This 
enabled us to criticize their meth- 
ods of selling, as a_ storekeeper 
would do. We explained that we 
were not cash register salesmen, 
nor did we pretend to be; we were 
not carpenters, yet we could tell 
whether a table was well made; 
we were not tailors, but we could 
judge a suit of clothes, and, while 
we were not salesmen, we could 
tell whether a salesman used their 
selling methods in an effective man- 
ner. By this means, we found out 
his good and bad points and could 
tell what effect his conversation 
would have upon the average store- 
keeper. 


W. Roy Barnhill Again Active 
in Own Business 


W. Roy Barnhill, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Meredith Publications 
as advertising manager and Eastern man- 
ager of Better Homes and Gardens, has 
resigned to resume active management 
of Roy Barnhill, Inc., New York, col- 
lege publication representative. 

He became interested in the college 
paper situation in 1915, and in that year 
organized the Agricultural College Maga- 
zines Associated, and later the Alumni 
Magazines Associated. The Engineer- 
ing Magazines Associated also were 
organized by Roy Barnhill, Inc. Mr. 
Barnhill had been with the Meredith 
Publications since 1922. 


H. H. Creske and Herbert 
Everett Start New Business 


The York Advertising Corporation 
has been organized at New York by H. 
H. Creske and Herbert Everett, for 
merly of Creske-Everett, Inc, Mr 
Creske is president of the new com- 
pany, Mr. Everett is vice-president. 
Morton Freund is secretary and David 
Davidson treasurer. 


Lighting Equipment Account 
with N. W. Ayer 


The Artistic Lighting Equipment As 


sociation, Cleveland, Ohio, has placed 
its advertising account with N. W. Ayer 
& Son. 


| J. D. Adams with Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


James D. Adams, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Corman Company, has be 
come associated with Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc. 
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sc HO said they’re moving to 
apartments?” asked the 


President. 

“I said so,” rejoined the adver- 
tising man. 

“Then where did you get these 
sales ?” 

“From the MASSES—in spite of 
the migrations of the classes, the 
masses still sing “Home Sweet 
Home.” 

se @ 


When the Aladdin Company, 
selling houses, first heard of “the 
new market”—the hitherto untapped 
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MORE PEOPLE 
PAY MORE 
MONEY FOR 
TRUE STORY 
AT THE NEWS- 
STANDS THAN 
FOR ANY 
OTHER MAG- 
AZINE IN 
THE WORLD. 


masses—they tested with 42 lines, 
costing $276.68. 


Their latest order talks in terms 
of pages, costing $4,000! 

Any new market is worth looking 

into—but a new market of 2,000,000 
families who, at one stroke, have 
found prosperity and a magazine 
simple enough to satisfy their read- 
ing tastes—such a market may well 
hold the key to any advertiser’s 
fortune! 
Write for the 
current issue 
of this unique 
magazine! 


rue Story 


the NEW market 


1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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A MARKET 
SWIFTLY ON 
THE RISE 


MAIN {| 


Observers agree that Main Street § pz 
today absorbs unprecedented quan § ZI 
tities of branded commodities. Auto § ch 
mobiles, radios, electrical utilities, Tt 
home furnishings and quality foods § an 
march into Main Street homes in pe 
tremendous volume. This great § lez 
middle market, swiftly on the rise, § M 
is a glowing opportunity for im § th 
mediate outlet and future develop wa 
ment. It is, too, immensely alive to § pe: 
advertising. A glance through the § in 





CHICAGO: 
608 South Dearborn Street 


xHOUSEHOLDI? 


“THE MAGAZINE 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 
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pages of THE HOUSEHOLD MAGA- 
ZINE reveals how strong is the mer- 
chandising trend toward the towns. 
THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, largest 


and most influential Main Street 
periodical, carries the messages of 
leading manufacturers into 1,650,000 
Main Street homes. It provides 
the one true entrance for quality 
wares into this most uniformly pros- 
perous and intelligent home-level 
in America. 


NEW YORK: SAN FRANCISCO: 
120 West Forty-Second Street 201 Sharon Building 


D}MAGAZINE 


OF MAIN STREET” 
D. M. Noyes, Advertising Manager 
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if you want 

“zone” coverage 
don’t include The 
Detroit Times in 

your schedules but 
remember that 

the newspapers which 
claim to give 

you coverage outside 
their logical local 
fields may have some- 
thing to worry 

about when the 
discussion turns to 
circulation in 

the old home town 
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Adapting the Technical Product 
to the General Field 


Bell & Howell, Who Formerly’ Sold Only to Professional Operators, 
Formulate New Dealer Policy on Amateur Product 
and Launch National Campaign 


By Roland Cole 


HERE are undoubtedly ° hun- 
dreds of manufactured articles 
that are now sold only to limited 
markets, which, if they could be 
redesigned on a simpler scale and 
standardized so that they could be 
made in quantity and 
sold at a price, would 
meet a real need and 
be of economic benefit. 
There have been a 
number of such ex- 
amples. There is the 
case, for instance, of 
the American Blower 
Company, whose busi- 
ness for years con- 
sisted of the manufac- 
ture and installation 
of ventilating machin- 
ery—special equipment 
that had to be designed 
for a plant and in- 
stalled. Then, about 
five years ago, the 
company began to 
think of a ventilator 
for stores, restaurants, 
offices, shops and an 
almost endless number 


Why 


this camera 
takes movies 


for you 


- fled 
Pe 


for multitudinous uses throughout 
industry and in the home; Pyrex, 
originally made in the form of 
railroad lantern globes and now 
sold everywhere as household cook- 
ing utensils, and, not to draw the 
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of similar places, in- 
cluding the enormous 
domestic field, a mar- 
ket into which the 
engineering problem 
did not enter and for 
which standard equip- 
ment could be manu- 
factured in quantity. 
The company thereupon developed 
a new business on its Sirocco Ven- 
tura fans and Utility Sets, which 
includes a kitchen window venti- 
lator that can be sold by dealers 
across the counter. 

_ Other examples are electric re- 
irigerating equipment, originally a 
commercial proposition exclusively ; 
Carborundum, sold at first for pol- 
ishing gems and for the making of 
dental drills, and later developed 
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CONSUMER ADVERTISEMENTS IN FOUR COLORS SHOW 
“CLOSE-UP” ILLUSTRATIONS OF FILMO 


list out, the motion picture camera, 
used by professional operators in 
the making of dramatic, educa- 
tional and news films, and recently 
simplified and standardized into an 
article of general use. 

It is often a question with manu- 
facturers of medium-to-high-price 
articles of such a nature whether 
the product can best be sold direct 
to the consumer or through dealers. 
Servicing, and the necessity for 
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continuous local representation, 
generally answers that question. 

But selling through the dealer, 
after it has been adopted as a 
policy, doesn’t always settle the 
matter. The regular, or logical, 
dealer to sell the article may be 
limited in number or selling capac- 
ity. It may be necessary to take 
in less desirable dealers in the same 
field or pioneer for dealers in an- 
other field. The present story 
will tell how a company had to 
invade another field in order to 
secure an adequate number of 
dealers to give it the representa- 
tion it required. 

The Bell & Howell Company 
was established in 1907. The com- 
pany specialized in the making of 
motion picture cameras and equip- 
ment for taking professional mo- 
tion pictures. These cameras sell 
for as high as $5,000 each. They 
are extremely complicated in con- 
struction and can be operated only 
by experts. “Camera men” are 


professional photographers in a 
specialized field. The field is lim- 
ited to the professional motion 
picture studios, Another field is the 


taking of pietures for news reels, 
and for this market the company 
has a somewhat less expensive and 
simpler camera called the Eyemo, 
the sale of which, with a portable 
projecting machine, has now been 
extended to manufacturers of more 
or less heavy machinery and equip- 
ment, for exhibiting their goods to 
distant buyers where the buyer can- 
not personally see the article in 
operation. ; 

The manufacture of motion pic- 
ture equipment is a by-product of 
the “movies.” The tremendous pop- 
ularity of motion picture entertain- 
ment has led to many attempts on 
the part of manufacturers, both 
within and without the industry, to 
adapt the idea to the home. 

This aspect of the situation is 
profoundly interesting to adver- 
tisers, The finished picture, which 
the public sees in a theatre, is the 
product that the public pays its 
money for. Today, that picture is 
a quality article, exhibited in a 
sumptuous theatre to the accom- 
paniment of gorgeous lighting and 
beautiful music. The best of these 
pictures, and the quality is improv- 
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ing from year to year, cost tens, 
even hundreds, of thousands of 
dollars to produce. Into their 
manufacture go the fruits of ex- 
pensive laboratory experiment, 
costly studio equipment, costly spe- 
cial settings, costly journeys to far- 
off places, and the costly services 
of directors, authors, actors and 
business staffs. Andrew Aloysius 
Consumer, his wife, their three chil- 
dren and in-laws, make up their 
minds, without any premeditation 
whatever, to take in a movie. At 
the box office they do no more 
work than pay the admission price 
They are escorted to upholstered 
seats. They are provided with 
printed and illustrated programs. 
In perfect physical comfort— 
greater comfort than Nero enjoyed 
on his drafty dais at the Coliseum 
—they watch as the far corners of 
the earth are brought before them. 

The Consumer family, even 
pater, has only a vague idea of 
how these pictures are made. They 
may know a little about make-up, 
studio lighting, close-ups, long 
shots, soft focus, slow motion, 
double exposure, but these things 
are only the A B C of motion pic- 
ture photography. But, more im- 
portant than any of these things, 
the Consumer family knows good 
motion picture photography when 
it sees it. That’s the big point. 
From little Johnnie Consumer, age 
fourteen, to Grampa and Gramma 
Consumer, they won’t stand for 
bad photography in their pictures. 
They’ve been educated up to this 
appreciation, and any manufacturer 
of motion picture equipment who 
desires to interest them in a prop- 
osition to make their own pictures 
and have their own picture ex- 
hibitions at home, doesn’t have to 
spend any time explaining what 
motion pictures are. They know. 

A great advantage that. Also a 
disadvantage — when the home- 
made movies are thrown upon the 
screen. The amateur result differs 
in many respects from the pro- 
fessional result. It is right at this 
point that the transaction has often 
ended in disaster—when a manu- 
facturer of amateur equipment 
hasn’t anticipated the situation and 
provided for it. His real selling 
starts here. He must have an 
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“A Text-Book on 


Journalism” 


MANY instractors of journalism 
require a regular reading of THE 
WORLD as part of their 
instruction. 


“Tt may interest you to know that I am 
having my students in two courses sub- 
scribe for THE WORLD. It admi- 
rably combines news and discussion of 
news. The reader of the editorial pages 
of THE WORLD cannot very well be 
indifferent; and indifference is the 
unforgivable sin.” 

—C. B. DAVIS, 
School of Journalism, 


University of Illinois. 


From the East, we receive: 


“You might be interested in knowing 
that for the next month I shall use 
THE WORLD as a text in my class 
in journalistic writing here.” 

— WINTHROP TILLEY, 
Connecticut Agricultural College. 


WORLD advertisers partici- 
pate in this prestige. 


NEW YORK 


Pulitzer Building 
New York 
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educational program which will 
show the consumer how to find an 
entirely new field for his amateur 
outfit instead of trying to imitate 
the achievements of the profes- 
sionals. The thing that makes an 
amateur still picture camera a com- 
mercial success is not its use in 
the field of professional photog- 
raphy. It is rather the amateur’s 
use of it within the home circle 
and among his friends—to preserve 
the memory and aspect of personal 
associations, or as a hobby or ad- 
junct in the pursuit of some special 
study or interest. 

About three years ago, Bell & 
Howell brought out an amateur 
motion picture camera and pro- 
jector to which it gave the name 
Filmo. Filmo cameras are much 
smaller in size than the company’s 
professional cameras. The film 
used in them is about half the 
width of so-called standard film, 
and is put up in packages of fifty 
and 100 feet. Advertising in a 
limited way in consumer pub- 
lications introduced the camera and 
resulted in a widespread though 
scattered sale, partly through retail 


stationery and camera stores and 
partly direct by mail. 

Filmo has been on the market, 
therefore, about three years. It has 


been successful. It has been so 
successful that the amateur end 
of the business has now become 
larger than the professional end. 
In fact, a new six-story building 
which more than doubled the com- 
pany’s manufacturing floor space, 
and which has only been occupied 
for a period of three months, is 
already nearly filled to capacity 
turning out Filmo equipment. Yet 
the company finds itself in a posi- 
tion where an even larger growth 
would be possible with a greater 
advertising campaign and wider 
dealer representation. Moreover, 
the necessity for finding a larger 
dealer representation is the major 
consideration in the campaign now 
being undertaken. In this dealer 
situation, therefore, lies a second 
point of interest to other ad- 
vertisers. 

When Bell & Howell went into 
the amateur field they had no es- 
tablished dealer connections. Their 
business on its professional side 
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had service stations at three key 
points—Chicago, New York and 
Hollywood. This sales organiza- 
tion was used in the introduction of 
the Filmo line. The national ad- 
vertising to the consumer, during 
the preliminary period, brought 
inquiries from camera stores as 
well as consumers. No salesmen 
were put out to call on dealers and 
the business on Filmo was, to all 
intents and purposes, a mail-order 
business. Executives of the com- 
pany at Chicago, New York and 
Hollywood did a limited amount of 
calling on dealers, covering terri- 
tory in and within easy reach of 
each of the cities. Although the 
Filmo end of the business was 
growing at a most satisfactory 
rate, the company decided that that 
business, as big as it was, was as 
nothing compared to what could 
be done with an adequate cam- 
paign, thoroughly organized and 
efficiently directed. As a prelim- 
inary step in this direction, the 
company gave its first attention to 
formulating a dealer policy. 

The Filmo camera and projector 
sells to the consumer for $370, with 
regular standard equipment—the 
camera listing at $180 and the pro- 
jector at $190. Film sells at $4 
for a fifty-foot package, and $6 
for a 100-foot package. In addi- 
tion to this, there are different 
kinds of lenses, filters, attachments, 
accessories, to suit the taste and 
pocketbook of those who wish to 
buy simply or elaborately. 

As a consumer proposition, there 
is the original purchase of the 
camera, or camera and projector, 
and film. This is at once followed 
by film service. The film, after 
being run off by the consumer, 
must be developed before it can be 
used in a projector. Film is de- 
veloped at the factory. Other fea- 
tures of the consumer proposition 
are purchases of additional film 
packages and camera and projector 
accessories. Considered as a mail- 
order proposition, there will be 
difficulties both on the servicing 
side and the easy purchasing of 
film and accessories. 

Obviously, therefore, Filmo was 
a dealer proposition, from the 
standpoint of mass selling and vol- 
ume production. The logical dealer 
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00% Times-Picayune 


-ehome delivered 


Newcomb Boulevard, New Orleans,—a con- 
spicuously prosperous group of New Orleans 
homes—is 100% Times-Picayune. Every home 
has its Times-Picayune, home-delivered, every 
morning. 

ok * * 

And you will find the situation practically un- 
changed in every group of better-than-able-to-buy 
homes in the city. 

Not only in character of circulation is The 
Times-Picayune dominant in New Orleans, but in 
size as well, for it has the greatest home delivered 
circulation, city and market-radius, daily and 
Sunday and the largest total circulation of any 
New Orleans newspaper. It is circulation sans 
duplication, too. 


Che Gimes-Picagnne 


KOo= 





Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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Lineage in 
Farm Papers 


OCTOBER, 1926 


The Country Gentleman 
2nd National Farm Paper 
3rd National Farm Paper 
4th National Farm Paper 
5th National Farm Paper 
6th National Farm Paper 


76,576 
32,507 
25,669 
22,262 
18,322 
13,378 
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Harness Your 
National Advertising! 


—Keep it under control so that the demand 
which it creates is guided into the proper 
purchasing channels and the profit upon 
your investment is assured. 


Definitely place, in the prospect’s mind, 
where your local dealers can be found, in 
order that the parasitical “just as good” 
competitor is thwarted at the start. 


Did you ever stop to figure the sales you 
probably lose through failure to properly 
register, in your prospect’s mind, the source 


of local supply when that prospect has been 
sold by your National Advertising? 


Our new plan makes it wholly and easily 
possible for the advertiser to impinge upon 
the memory of the prospect, the proper 
source of supply and places the information 
within easy reach. 


Send for further details and copy of 
booklet “City Directory Coverage” 


R. L. POLK &# CO. 


National Advertising Representatives 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY 
PUBLISHERS 


524 Broadway New York City 
és =) 
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is the camera store, of which there 
are many and various kinds, from 
the large efficient metropolitan 
dealer in optical merchandise to 
the Camera Shoppe of the small 
towns. Involving an initial con- 
sumer outlay of $370, Filmo was 
not an item that could be put into 
immediate and universal distribu- 
tion in all-size towns and all-size 
stores with one, two, or even a 
half dozen national advertising 
broadsides and an army of high- 
pressure salesmen. The number of 
camera and optical goods stores 
able to merchandise an article like 
Filmo seemed limited to the larger 
cities. The company decided, 
therefore, that radio and phono- 
graph dealers presented a field for 
dealer development of great pos- 
sibilities, on the following grounds: 

First, talking machines and radio 
outfits sell at prices that more 
closely approximate Filmo cameras 
and projectors. Customers of such 
stores constitute the buying group 
who should be interested in, and 
able to buy, Filmo. 

Second, the big selling season for 
Filmo is the March-to-October pe- 
riod, when the sales of talking 
machines and radio go into the 
summer decline. 

Third, specialty salesmen trained 
in selling home entertainment must 
be kept busy the year round, and 
an article like Filmo, which can 
be added without conflicting with 
other lines, should be as profitable 
for the salesmen as for the re- 
tailer. 

Fourth, the radio and phono- 
graph dealer is trained in selling 
entertainment in the home, and the 
taking of amateur motion pictures 
is a proposition that must be sold 
in the same way. 

Fifth, demonstration is an im- 
portant factor in selling Filmo, as 
it is in selling talking machines 
and radio. 

Sixth, every purchaser of a 
phonograph and radio outfit con- 
stitutes a picked list of prospects 
for the sale of Filmo. “Movies” 
in the home is the logical develop- 
ment of the idea represented by 
the phonograph and radio. 

Seventh, a sales campaign on 
the phonograph and radio dealer 
that offers him an exclusive ter- 
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ritorial franchise that protects 
dealers against the promiscuous 
appointment of too many dealers. 

Eighth, a national campaign of 
advertising to the consumer on a 
scale and of a quality that will 
build prestige for established deal- 
ers and create inquiries that will 
help them make sales. 

The plan to seek dealers among 
radio and phonograph stores did 
not mean the giving up of dealers 
in optical goods, photographic 
supplies and cameras. It meant 
merely that the new campaign was 
a move to enlarge the present 
dealer group. 

As an introductory step in the 
preparation of this campaign, Bell 
& Howell approached the old- 
established firm of Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago musical house, with a 
proposition to install a photo- 
graphic department as a perma- 
nent feature of their business. 
The proposition was acted upon. 
Lyon & Healy now have a sepa- 
rate department given over to all 
the standard and advertised makes 
of cameras and motion picture ap- 
paratus for amateur use, Filmo 
being a prominent feature of the 
line. The opening of this new 
department was described in a 
page advertisement in Chicago 
newspapers early this fall. 

With the assurance that the 
proposition was a sound one, as 
proved by its practical working 
out in the case of Lyon & Healy, 
Rell & Howell prepared its adver- 
tising campaign to talking machine 
and radio dealers. This was close- 
ly linked to a consumer campaign 
in national publications, using full- 
page space in four colors. The 
first consumer advertisement ap- 
peared in the October 23 issue of 
a popular weekly. One week be- 
fore this was published, the cam- 
paign to dealers came out in 
talking machine and radio publi- 
cations. 

The advertising to the dealer 
was keyed to the idea of “profits.” 
The introductory advertisement in 
trade publications pointed out to 
the dealer that off-season sales 
could wipe out the profits of a 
record winter business on radio 
and talking machines. The copy 
went on to suggest how Filmo 
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business, with its logical peak dur- 
ing the summer months, would be 
insurance against lost profits. 

A chart was presented in the 
copy. It showed upright columns 
for the twelve months, from Janu- 
ary at the left, to December at 
the right. Across the lower por- 
tion of this chart ran a horizontal 
line about a third from the bottom, 
marked “Dead Line. Your losses 
begin here.” Beginning in the 
upper left, under January, a red 
line, representing radio and phono- 
graph sales, followed a declin- 
ing course, and on the first of 
May crossed the “Dead Line.” It 
reached its lowest point in July 
and August. Then it started up, 
crossed the “Dead Line” about the 
first of October and by December 
was well up toward the top again. 

To show the sales of the Bell 
& Howell “Filmo” line by way of 
contrast, a bright blue line ap- 
peared upon the chart. It began 
in the upper left, in January, 
showed a slight falling off during 
February, March and April, then 
turned upward during May, 
reached its peak in July and 
August, fell off slightly in Sep- 
tember and October, rose during 
November and regained its high 
level again in December. At no 
point on the chart did the blue line 
come anywhere near the “Dead 
Line,” and at all times it re- 
mained above the red line of 
“radio and phonograph sales.” 
Copy elaborated the pictorial mes- 
sage of the chart and dwelt in 
detail on the logical way in which 
the Filmo line would fit in with 
radio and talking machines. The 
following was printed in large 
type at the bottom of the page: 

“You have always wanted sales 
protection. The Bell & Howell 
exclusive territorial franchise pro- 
tects the dealer against promiscu- 
ous appointment of dealers. Deal- 
erships are limited to the better 
grade of merchants.” 

Accompanying the foregoing ad- 
vertisement to the dealer, being the 
third page of a four-page insert, 
was a full-page four-color repro- 
duction of the introductory con- 
sumer advertisement. 

This advertisement presented a 
large illustration of the Filmo 
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camera being held in position. One 
thing this initial advertisement 
sought to do was show the camera 
in as complete detail as possible in 
order to familiarize consumers 
and dealers with its appearance— 
make it instantly recognizable. This 
was because of the many exclu- 
sive features which the camera pos- 
sesses and the manner in which the 
text of the advertisement stressed 
the company’s éxperience and suc- 
cess in the field of manufacturing 
professional motion picture equip- 
ment. In fact, the sales argument 
rested its case on this record. 
“Why this camera takes movies 
for you,” is the caption, and the 
copy tells why, namely, that Filmo 
is made by the “world’s leading 
makers of professional movie 
equipment.” The features of the 
camera are then described in de- 
tail, the reader is referred to a 
local dealer for a demonstration, 
and a booklet is offered free—‘“a 
fascinating, new book, telling how 
to make your own movies.” In 
addition, there is a coupon fea- 
turing another book, “Send me 
your new book on taking personal 
movies—also further description 
and illustrations of Filmo.” Cou- 
pons are addressed to the com- 
pany’s head office in Chicago. 
Inquiries are referred to the dis- 
trict offices, Chicago, New York 
and Hollywood, where they are in 
turn referred to dealers already 
established or handled direct until 
dealer arrangements are made. 
Supplementary literature _ in- 
cludes, besides the booklets men- 
tioned, folders on the various 
accessories for camera and projec- 
tor, one containing suggestions for 
the use of Filmo when traveling, 
special lenses, an Iris Vignetter 
for producing the fading-in and 
fading-out effects of the profes- 
sional screen, and a monthly maga- 
zine, called “Filmo Topics.” 
Although the campaign is but 
little more than two months old, 
the results so far, according to 
H. H. Roemer, general sales man- 
ager of the company, have been 
very satisfactory. Manufacturers 
whose dealer and consumer prob- 
lems resemble those of Bell & 
Howell will watch the development 
of the campaign with interest. 





When to Use Coupons—and When 
Not To 


They Are Valuable When Direct Returns Can Be Used, Says This 
Advertiser, But Can Be Foolishly Applied 


By Vincent R. Bliss 


Advertising Manager, Clinton Carpet Company 


ECENTLY, we received from 

the publisher of a woman ’s 
publication this inquiry about cou- 
pon advertising : 

We are preparing statistics regarding 
coupon advertising. 

As this information, when compiled, 
should be of assistance to all advertisers, 
we are taking the liberty of asking you 
to reply to the following questions: 

(1) How long do you continue to re- 
ceive coupons after the advertisement 
appeared ? 

(2) Can you furnish figures as to the 

“aaa from a given advertisement each 

month during the life of its pulling 
wer! 

(3) Will you state briefly your opin- 
ion as to the relative value of coupon 
advertisements as against copy that does 
not carry a coupon? 


We advertise in this publication, 


I perhaps should explain, in the 
interests of “Ozite,” which is a 
cushion for rugs and carpets. This 
is a product to which coupon ad- 
vertising seems adaptable and we 
feel somewhat qualified to express 
an opinion on the matter brought 


up by the publisher. Here is sub- 
stantially the way we answered his 
three questions: 

1. We continue to receive scat- 
tering returns from women’s pub- 
lications over a period of nine or 
ten months or even more, but 95 
per cent of the returns are received 
within about four months. 

2. On a quarter-page advertise- 
ment in the February issue of one 
publication the returns by months 
were as follows: 


fenuary 75 fupe 
ebruary 535 uly 

March 207 August 
April 72 September 
May 16 October 


That is a total of 970 returns. 
It should also be said that in 
addition to definitely traceable in- 
quiries, we usually receive inquir- 
ies not mentioning the periodical 
to the extent of somewhat over 


15 per cent of the total traceable 
inquiries, which would make it fair 
to assume that approximately 1,125 
inquiries may be credited to the 
advertisement. 

3. Where the distribution of 
samples is advisable, the coupon 
surely is of great value. Where 
the purpose of the campaign is to 
secure definite leads which may be 
expected to develop into sales on 
merchandise which runs into a con- 
siderable amount of money, and 
which a man would buy only after 
he had given considerable study 
and thought, a coupon can be 
made to produce far better re- 
sults than any other means I 
know. A good example of a product 
falling within this classification is 
the oil burner for heating plants. 

Where it is the object for the 
man to buy directly from the ad- 
vertisement by mail, the coupon ap- 
pears to be practically indispen- 
sable. It likewise appears of great 
value where it is desired to dis- 
tribute literature designed to stimu- 
late sales or aid in the application 
of a product. Examples of this 
vary from recipe books to stimu- 
late food product sales, to books 
of plans helping in the ‘application 
of building products. Many simi- 
lar cases might be named, all of 
which classify as sales problems 
where a definite and important 
value is attached to securing a re- 
sponse from the reader of the ad- 
vertisement and where this is a 
major part of the sales action in- 
volved. On products where such 
a sales plan is really applicable, 
coupon type advertising surely is 
tremendously powerful — assuming, 
of course, that all other elements 
of the plan are sound. 

Even where this does not hold 
true, there are many ways to em- 
ploy coupons as a secondary fea- 
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ture to serve a good purpose. They 
provide ways to permit readers 
to secure additional information. 
They allow the advertiser to in- 
form readers as to the local sell- 
ing agency for products and cor- 
respondingly give advertisers a 
chance to stimulate sales efforts 
among their sales outlets, by pro- 
viding them with lists of inquirers. 
Coupons, too, have the well-known 
value of giving a check upon pull- 
ing power of publications and copy. 
Other cases of this kind are too 
numerous to attempt to mention 
further, their general characteris- 
tic being that they are cases where 
a coupon may be used to achieve 
a result in addition to the primary 
selling effort. Our use of coupons 
falls in this class. 

Here, then, are two rough classes 
of campaigns—those in which 
coupons play a major, and those 
where they play a minor, part. 
Where the plan is properly applied 
to the sales problem, and where 
the advertising copy is soundly 
handled, the coupon, in these two 
classes of campaigns, may prove 
a wonderful instrument. 

All sales campaigns do not 
necessarily fall into one or the 
other of these classes, and there 
are many which either lend them- 
selves very little to the use of 
coupons, or are not aided at all. 
The coupon is not a cure-all; it is 
not a foolproof device. It can be 
as foolishly applied as can any 
other force. 

In many cases I have observed 
that an advertiser has not only 
gone to great lengths to apply a 
coupon to a product where reasons 
for wanting direct inquiries were 
not of great importance, but has 
committed. the far greater folly 
of designing his advertising so as 
to stake all on its inquiry-pulling 
ability, minimizing or actually neg- 
lecting the matter of clean-cut sell- 
ing efforts on the product itself. 

This tendency has been noticeable 
a great deal of late, manifesting it- 
self in “smart” campaigns which 
assume that the identity and pur- 
pose of the product should be left 
more or less a secret from the 
reader until he has been led into 
making inquiry. Perhaps this man- 
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ner of presenting a product works 
sometimes, but I have seen few 
cases where it would seem in any 
way sensible. 

I know of one definite case 
where this method was applied to 
a product under absolutely foolish 
circumstances, staking all upon the 
possibility of securing coupons by 
“indirection” and making little of 
the product itself. This campaign 
was carried out one season with 
miserable results, a total of 2,500 
coupons being secured at a cost 
of approximately $8.50 each. A 
later campaign was designed upon 
radically different lines, putting the 
utmost efforts upon the proper sell- 
ing of the product itself, and in- 
cluding a coupon only as a minor 
feature to give the reader a way 
to secure additional facts and to 
give the advertiser a check upon 
copy and publications. It is sig- 
nificant to mention that, although 
the copy was not primarily de- 
signed to get coupon results, this 
later campaign outpulled the origi- 
nal one more than two to one on 
coupon returns the first season, and 
later still further improved, cut- 
A inquiry costs to approximately 


My thought concerning coupons, 
therefore, is that the thing to be 
considered is their application. If 
an advertiser can make good use 
of direct returns, the coupon is the 
best way to get them. But if his 
effort to secure direct returns is 
at the expense of the clarity and 
force of his selling argument, | 
say that it would be better if he 
never heard of a coupon. 


J. A. Holland with Winsten 
& Sullivan 


John A. Holland has joined the Mon 
treal office of Winsten & Sullivan, ad- 
vertising agency, as an account execu 
tive. He has been with the R. Sykes 
om ad Company, Ltd., also of Mon 
treal. 


New Account for M. P. Gould 
Agency 


The De Miracle Chemical Company, 
New York, has appointed the M. P. 
Gould Company, New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
Magazines will be used. 
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Are You Analyzing Editorial 
Contents In Addition to 
Circulation Figures 


‘The table of contents is as 
near 100% in_ individual 
reader interest as any issue 
of a magazine I have ever 
seen. 


‘As you know, a busy man’s 
reading time is limited, but 
give him something he wants 
and he will find the time. 
That seems to me to be 
what you are doing in 
Success Magazine. Its wide 
range of appeal is timely 
and so great in human in- 
terest, that you are building 
on a firm basis.” 


‘‘How Long Should 7 
Parents Support 
Children ?’’ 
—will give you something 
to think about, in the 
January issue. 








Success Magazine 


TWO FIFTY ONE FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 
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In- January 


Photograph 
Keystone 
View Co. 


**Having saved a nation from ruin, he still retains 
his balance and sanity, his humanity and humility’’ 
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(osmopolitan> 


“A Big Little Man” 


‘By Irvin S. Cobb 


A close-up, first-hand impression .of one 
of the world’s most talked of statesmen 
and personalities, based on a personal 
interview by the author. 


The real Mussolini gave Cobb a big and 
a pleasant surprise. He, in turn, gives 
Cosmopolitan readers his impression in a 
6,000 word story, flashed by cable from 
Rome to New York in order to make 
the January issue. 


This is the sort of service which attracts 
to Cosmopolitan the largest class audience 
of any magazine in America. And which 
justifies the class magazine price of 35 
cents. And which incidentally is attract- 
ing to Cosmopolitan’s columns a great 
group of successful advertisers. 
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OVER 100% 
increase in Sales by using 


the Herald Tribune exclustvely! 





NEW YORK COMMERCIAL 
The ‘National Business Daily 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
Telephone: Cortland 7500 





November 17th, 1926. 
Mr. R. H. Schooley, 
New York Herald Tribune, 
225 West goth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Schooley : - 


You may be interested to learn that the advertising 
of the New York Commercial which is running exclusively in 
the New York Herald Tribune, has been productive of what 


we consider remarkable results. 


This advertising started on October 18th. In the 
twelve days from that date to the first of November the net 
news stands sales of the New York Commercial increased over 
one hundred percent (100%), in the Metropolitan District. 

Very truly yours, 
NEW YORK COMMERCIAL 


(Signed) G. B. Neale 
Advertising Manager 








A series of advertisements 4} inches on 
3 columns, running exclusively in the 
New York Herald Tribune 3 times a 
week, more than doubled the newsstand 
sales of the New York Commercial in 12 
days... A striking example of Herald 
Tribune results. 
NEW YORK 


Herald « Tribune 


CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly Thomas Emory Carroll Judson Swan 
360 N. Michigan Av. Fine Arts Building 618 Market Place 933 Park Sq. Bidg 


= 
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Some Conclusions On: Are There 
Too Many Salesmen?P 


The First of Two Articles Summing Up the Situation and Suggesting 


RETAILER in Illinois com- 
£1 plains that some days he has 
to spend as much as five or six 
hours seeing salesmen. 


salesmen ! 


A Pennsylvania manufacturer 
bewails the fact that today he has 
to have half again as many sales- 
men as he had ten years ago to 


cover the same 
territory, while 
his sales show 
only a 25 per 
cent increase. Too 
many salesmen ! 
A wholesaler in 
Kansas says that 
his salesmen are 
automatically be- 
ing turned into 
order takers be- 
cause there are so 
many salesmen 
competing for the 
retailer's time 
that no salesman 
gets a chance 
really to sell. Too 


Possible Solutions 


By C. B. 


Larrabee 


Too many 


salesmen with constructive ideas.” 

Sweetness and light. 
picture of distributive efficiency. 
Too many salesmen? 


A rosy 


Indeed, not. 


And there you are. 


ers, bankers. 





In an article which appeared 
in the November 25 issue, E. R. 
Masback, president of the 
Masback Hardware Company, 
wholesalers, raised the ques- 
tion: Are there too many 
salesmen? The December 2 is- 
sue carried a follow-up to this 
story written by John B. 
Whalley, a retailer. 

The present article is the 
first of two summing up the 
different aspects of the subject. 
It is based on information re- 
ceived from over seventy-five 
bankers, manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers. 


Recently, a letter was sent to a 
number of business 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retail- 
They were all asked 


executives ; 


the same ques- 
tions: Are there 
too many sales- 
men? If so, why? 
How can the 
condition be cor- 
rected ? 

Some seventy- 
five replies were 
received and these 
replies represent 
a pretty good 
cross-section of 
business opinion. 
It is with these 
replies that I wish 
to deal in this 
article. 

Many of those 











many salesmen! 

Clouds, black, threatening clouds 
and no sunshine in the offing. 

The president of a well-known 
New York manufacturing house 
says that in 1926 his company is 
traveling fifteen salesmen whereas 
in 1916 it had sixty-five on the 
road. Records show that this 
company has had a_ healthy 
growth in sales during the last 
few years. 

A wholesaler in Ohio reveals 
that his house is getting double 
the sales volume procured in 1920, 
with a sales force of the same size 
as the 1920 force. 

A department store executive in 
Washington says: “No, there 
aren't too many salesmen. We like 
to work with manufacturers’ sales- 
men and get some of our best 
merchandising ideas from them. 
Therefore we cannot see too many 


who answered 
asked that their names be not 
quoted. In each instance, the rea- 
son for wishing to remain anony- 
mous was perfectly sound. One 
manufacturer, for instance, is 
planning on making a drastic 
change in sales policies about 
which he does not wish his com- 
petitors to know until the first of 
the year. All the opinions, there- 
fore, quoted in this article are the 
bona fide expressions of leaders in 
various lines of endeavor. 

The replies fell into two classes. 
Some of them recognized a serious 
condition and wished to see it cor- 
rected. Others saw no such con- 
dition, in fact, felt that the in- 
creasing number of salesmen is 
due almost wholly to perfectly nat- 
ural and healthy business condi- 
tions. Opinion, then, is sharply 
divided. 
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From these letters, however, 
and from the two articles recently 
published in Printers’ INK, any 
observer can deduce the obvious 
conclusion that there are too many 
salesmen in certain lines and that 
this has brought about a condition 
that does need to be corrected. 
The safety of the country is not 
menaced, as some would seem to 
believe, a Constitutional amend- 
ment does not at this time seem 
necessary, despite the bleak tone 
of certain coniplaints, but wuless 
certain steps are taken and unless 
certain evolutionary processes are 
allowed to take their course, a 
condition may come about which 
will spell danger to our present 
structure of distribution. 

In the first place, the number of 
salesmen in the United States has 
undoubtedly increased during the 
last few years. The causes of 
this, as I will point out later, are 
not entirely vicious and in many 
instances the increase is warranted 
by business conditions. 

In the second place, the causes 
of the increase in the number of 


salesmen are quite obvious, so 
obvious indeed that one does not 
need to be a merchandising wizard 
to point out the solutions of the 


roblem, nor a_ merchandising 
ercules to bring about the solu- 
tions. 
In the third place, there is no 
need, as things stand today, to get 
out the mourners and prepare for 
the wake. Our present distribu- 
tion system is quite healthy and 
will continue to be healthy despite 
certain annoying symptoms which 
cause certain members of the 
merchandising family to throw up 
their hands and view with alarm. 
However, the system will be a lot 
healthier and will accomplish a 
great deal more if immediate at- 
tention is paid to these symptoms 
and if immediate recognition is 
given to the fact that they exist. 

Therefore, I want first to set 
down the symptoms and tell a 
little of how they have originated 
and then to show how they can 
be obviated in the future. 

First, then, the causes: 

1. Hand-to-mouth buying. If 
there is any subject which has cre- 
ated a greater stir among manu- 
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facturers and wholesalers than 
this subject of hand-to-mouth 
buying I would like to know 
about it. It is one of the unusual 
developments of recent years. The 
retailer discovered, sometimes to 
his amazement, that he didn’t have 
to buy far in advance. Also he 
discovered, with the aid of the 
manufacturer, that there was a 
science of turnover. “Small vol- 
ume, frequent turnover” became a 
shibboleth. 


MORE SALESMEN ESSENTIAL 


What has been the effect? Let 
the Luxite Silk Products Com- 
pany tell how that company has 
been affected: 

“Our sales force is larger today 
than ever and the reason we and 
most other manufacturers have to 
increase our sales forces is be- 
cause the retailer has forced the 
situation upon us. It is becoming 
more and more difficult to induce 
the retailer to place advance 
orders. Therefore, the salesmen 
now have to make many more 
calls than they did in the past. 
The salesman, today, must call on 
the dealer at least four times a 
year and in the large cities as 
often as six or eight times or 
more. This means that the manu- 
facturer must have a much larger 
sales force which, in turn, makes 
the selling cost higher and this is 
reflected in the price of the mer- 
chandise. Hand-to-mouth buying 
is producing a most critical situa- 
tion which in the end is bound to 
hurt the retailer.” 

Some of the best merchandising 
opinion, which, a few years ago 
was strongly behind the frequent 
turnover idea, is veering to the be- 
lief that making turnover a fetish 
has grave dangers and that the 
economics of turnover are not 
always economical. 

“To meet this condition,” says 
C. W. Langlotz, of the Signal 
Shirt Company, “the manufacturer 
must make his sales territories 
smaller to enable his salesmen to 
get around oftener and at the 
same time reorganize his whole 
business with a view of getting as 
many small orders as possible. 

“Our experience with dealers 
selling our class of goods,” he 
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Adventiale Results 


CHECK YOUR result-record—and you find the popu- 
lation centers of “good hotels” also centers of quick 
acceptance, ready sale, rapid turn-over. Money is in 
circulation; the commodity market is active! 

The Jacksonville hotel roster is significant—with its 
most recent addition, The Carling Hotel, operated by 
the Dinkler Hotels Co., Inc., who for years have con- 
ducted successful hotels in Atlanta, Birmingham and 
Nashville. They wanted to maintain that success. They 
investigated Jacksonville. 

December 1, The Carling closed its first quarter. 
“Business is good,” says the management—an authori- 
tative index to prospective advertising results, from this 
responsive territory of 25,000 families. 


They read what they see 
and believe what they read, in the 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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adds, “is that they are contacted 
at frequent intervals. The mo- 
ment they are neglected they 
place their orders with the sales- 
men who happen to be on the 
ground when the need for mer- 
chandise arises.” 

The dealer has learned his les- 
son but he has learned it too well. 
Why fool around with a compli- 
cated order blank wlien a salesman 
is pretty sure to drop in today or 
tomorrow anyway? However, the 
dealer has his side. 

Says Hamp Williams, of the 
Hamp Williams Hardware Com- 
pany, a retailer: “If salesmen did 
not come around so often we 
might buy in larger quantities. 
There are from six to a dozen in 
our store every day selling some- 
thing. We no longer need a 
‘want book,’ since there are so 
many salesmen and they come so 
often that they are right here 
when we are out. Thirty years 
ago, we had to have such a book 
because the salesman came around 
every thirty to sixty days.” 

Yes, hand-to-mouth buying has 
created a pretty little situation 
from which a great many manu- 
facturers and wholesalers would 
like to be extricated. But they 
can’t extricate themselves so long 
as the dealer is besieged with 
salesmen and no single manufac- 
turer dares to cut down his sales 
force when he is faced with the 
danger of losing sales to other 
companies. 

2. Desire for national distribu- 
tion. As a business grows, a 
manufacturer quite naturally adds 
salesmen. Therefore, the increased 
number of salesmen in many in- 
stances merely means healthy 
growth. For instance, Maurice 
Switzer, vice-president, Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., says: “Our 
sales force is larger today than 
ever before because greatly in- 
creased production has enabled us 
to cover the country more inten- 
sively. By this I mean that we 
are soliciting business today in 
sections which we were unable to 
reach before by reason of fimited 
output. In addition to this our 
tires are now standard equipment 
on seven or eight leading motor 
cars and this fact has taken our 
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product into many sections in 
which we were heretofore not 
represented. In order to avail 
ourselves of the demand for 
spares and replacements which 
naturally follows in such terri- 
tories into which our products 
find their way on account of 
original equipment, we are com- 
pelled to put on additional men.” 


UNNATURAL GROWTH 


A natural and laudable business 
growth leads to a natural increase 
in the number of salesmen as 
manufacturers seek greater na- 
tional distribution. The damage 
comes, however, when companies 
that are not fitted for national 
distribution suddenly decide that 
they want to play with the big 
boys. They blanket the country 
with salesmen for products on 
which a natural demand has not 
been built. This leads to the bit- 
terest kinds of competitive sales- 
manship. A great deal has been 
written in Printers’ INK about 
this urge to get national distribu- 
tion before a manufacturer is 
prepared to handle it. National 
distribution has proved, in many 
cases, a business will-o’-the-wisp 
which has led many an ambitious 
manufacturer into the swamp of 
business failure. 

3. New functions for salesmen. 
Another merchandising develop- 
ment of recent years has been the 
process of adding to the functions 
of the salesmen. Salesmen no 
longer get orders alone. They do 
a great many other things, such as 
missionary work, display work, 
etc. 

This, again, is a development 
which is good for some manufac- 
turers and damaging to others 
The proper kind of missionary 
work brings big dividends in sales 
and bigger dividends in dealer 
good-will. However, there is an- 
other kind of missionary selling 
which is not always so productive 
because it creates a necessity for 
more salesmen by giving the indi- 
vidual salesman less opportunity 
to cover his territory. The result 
is the restriction of the territory 
and the puttting on of more sales- 


men. F 
The dealer, already besieged by 
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Lyon & Healy's 
Chicago Music 
Store has a 
splendid radie 
department. 


Te AND HEALY, Chicago 
music and phonograph dealers, 
did a gross annual retail business 
in radio for 1925 of over $500,000. 
This leading Chicago music house 
employs nine radio salesmen and 
twelve service experts. 


Mr. W. P. Roche, manager of 
Lyon and Healy’s radio department 
says: 

“I have taken Radio Retailing 
from the time it first came out. I 
consider it invaluable as a barome- 
ter of trade conditions in this bub- 
bling industry of ours. Its keen 
analysis of radio problems and its 
presentation of modern merchan- 
dising methods are unequaled.” 


This store is only one of 3,329 
music and phonograph shops han- 
dling radio in all parts of the 
country that receive Radio Retail- 
ing. (Only 4,000 of the 17,000 music 
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and phonograph shops sell radio 
sets and equipment.) 

Every worth-while retailer and 
wholesaler of radio sets, accessories 
and parts in the country is reached 
by Radio Retailing—exclusive radio 
stores, electrical dealers, depart- 
ment stores, auto supply houses, 
sporting goods dealers, furniture 
stores, hardware dealers, etc. 


ADIO RETAILING is the only 
radio trade publication with 
A. B. C. rating — largest total and 
paid circulation (30,000 total — 
17,050 paid) —leadership in edi- 
torial thinking and _ service — 
largest gross advertising revenue 
of any radio trade publication. 
These facts explain Radio Retail- 
ing’s dominance of the field. 
If you have a radio marketing- 
publicity problem, we invite your 
consultation, 


Radio Retailing 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
473 Tenth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Why Advertisers 
Find Boston 
‘““nitferent’’! 


OSTON differs from other large 

cities in this one respect — the 
difficulty of getting a true sense of 
newspaper values. 






There aretwonewspapersin Boston 
with morning and evening editions. 
National advertisers are forced to con- 
sider both editions as a unit — they 
cannot be bought separately. 


The circulations of the two combi- 
nations are compared with the circu- 
lations of an individual morning and 
an individual evening paper. 


Advertisers are not permitted to 
compare morning papers with morn- 
ing papers and evening papers with 
evening papers as in other cities. 
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IS has resulted in compulsory 
and optional combinations of 
morning and evening newspapers. 


If advertisers are obliged to consider 
only the combined morning and eve- 
ning circulations of two Boston news- 
papers why not apply the same logic 
to all Boston newspapers — compare 
combinations with combinations rather 
than with individual newspapers? 


Here are the combinations: 


Ist combination. criom» 655,300 
2nd combination. cpio» 415,584 
3rd combination compurory 273,240 
4th combination compuror 250,998 


+ 


Boston American 
Boston Advertiser 


Rodney E. Boone H. A. Koehler 
9 East 40th Street Hearst Bidg. 
New York City Chicago 


S. B. Chittenden F. M. Van Gieson Louis C. Boone 
5 Winthrop 8q. Monadnock Bldg. Book Tower Bldg. 
Boston San Francisco Detroit 
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salesmen, sees in the missionary 
only someone who wants to take 
up more of his time. He may be 
right or wrong in his reasoning; 
he may not be able to see ultimate 
philanthropy in the manufacturer’s 
magnanimity ; but just the same he 
believes what he believes and be- 
lieves it firmly. 

Some manufacturers have put 
on missionary and specialty men 
not because there is a real need 
for missionary work, but because 
they see in the missionary a 
chance to grab a little more busi- 
ness than they are entitled to. 
That kind of missionary work 
merely clogs the dealer’s store 
with more salesmen than he wants 
to see and interferes with his 
opportunity to listen to the legiti- 
mate sales talk of the missionary 
salesman with a real message. In 
the article by E. R. Masback, al- 
ready referred to, he describes 
this kind of missionary work as 
opposed to the unproductive kind. 

4. Duplication of effort by 
manufacturers and wholesalers. 
This is an ever-present condition. 
If you don’t believe it is drop into 


a nearby gathering of wholesalers 
when they are feeling in a mood 
to be frank. 

In a recent report made by a 
committee to study hardware mer- 


chandising conditions, of which 
Fayette R. Plumb is a leading 
member, appears the following: 
“Manufacturers feel that the 
diversity of the line carried by the 
wholesale hardware trade makes 
it necessary for them to use mis- 
sionary or specialty salesmen. 
Manufacturers with new articles 
to sell claim that wholesalers tell 
them their salesmen have not the 
time to introduce new goods. 
Manufacturers of established lines 
claim that the selling energy of 
wholesalers has been concentrated 
on the new lines they have added 
during the past twelve years and 
diverted from standard articles. 
Consequently both classes of 
manufacturers claim it is meces- 
sary for them to go past the 
wholesaler to the retailer in order 
to explain the uses and advantages 
of their products. Manufacturers 
would be glad to be relieved of 
this additional selling expense if 
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their, wholesale customers could 
train their own salesmen suffi.” 
ciently to know something about © 
the products they are selling.” 

That explains the _ situation 
about as concisely as it can be ex- 
plained. There is no question but 
that there is a great deal of un- 
necessary duplication of effort on 
the part of wholesalers’ and manu- 
facturers’ salesmen. The causes 
for this are many, ‘but basically 
they go back to a lack of confi- 
dence on the part of the manufac- 
turer in the wholesaler’s ability to 
sell his product as it should be 
sold. 

Whatever the causes the fact. 
remains that the duplication exists 
and that it is wasteful and ex- 
pensive. 

5. Competition between jobbers’ 
salesmen selling the same line. 
Many products are handled by 
four and five jobbers in the same 
territory. This means that four 
or five salesmen are calling on a 
retailer to sell him the same 
product. Add to these four or 
five a manufacturer’s specialty 
salesman (and often he is thrown 
into the heap) and the answer to 
the question: “Are there too many 
salesmen?” in this instance, at 
least, is: “Yes, three or four too 
many.” 

6. Need of thorough cultivation 
of the territory. The manufac- 
turer who adds more salesmen to 
cultivate his territory thoroughly 
is doing a wise thing. ‘ 
Sullivan, general manager, The 
Tide Water Sales Corporation, 
says that that company’s sales 
force is larger than ever before 
because the company realizes the 
necessity of cultivating its terri- 
tories intensively, not only to se- 
cure greater volume, but also to 
secure even and representative dis- 
tribution. Let me repeat that this 
is good business. It adds to the 
number of salesmen of individual 
manufacturers but adds to them 
for a definite reason. It is men- 
tioned here merely as a reason for 
there being more salesmen today 
than ever before. 

7. Trend away from jobber dis- 
tribution. This is merely an ampli- 
fication of point four. The manu- 
facturer loses his confidence in the 
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J dyertisers desirous of securing 


real results can not afford to 
ignore the magazine which has 
the first call upon the affections 


of its readers 





cA Magazine of 
Exceptional 


Appeal 


Every pay the representa- 
tives of The American Le- 
gion Monthly hear the ques- 
tion, “WHY doyoucontinually 
say that your readers are 
different? Aren’t they ex- 
actly the same people who 
read OTHER publications ?” 

The answer is “yes”—and 


For the difference lies in 
the Legionnaire’s mental at- 
titude toward his magazine. 

In buying power, in am- 
bition, in the desire to par- 
take of the best, the Legion- 
naire who reads ANY pub- 
lication is the same as the 
one who reads The American 
Legion Monthly. 

But in his desire to sup- 
port HIS OWN institution 
he is different. 

He belongs to the Legion 
because it is the crystalliza- 
tion of his own principles, 
because it fans the flame of 
his greatest service to his 
country. 

He wants to see the maga- 
zine prosper because it is the 
living voice of those prin- 
ciples, the national pulse of 
those memories 

—and this, Mr. Advertiser, 
is one reason why advertis- 
ing in The American Legion 
Monthly elicits such unusual 
response, 


Mrs. Wilson's 
favorite portrait 
of her husband, 
from the paint- 
ing by Sir Wil- 





Featured i 


In HONOR of the seventieth 
niversary of the birth of the 
President, Josephus Daniels 


tributes an article on Wood 


Wilson, who, for the next 
a century, will probably be! 
ica’s most discussed personag 

No matter what their att 


toward him may be, Amen 


will continue to react str 
wherever his name is mentid 
Consequently, it, is quite likely 
the December article on W 
will be one of the most disc 
magazine articles of the year. 





ec 


ropriat 
ber iss 
Lost Sz 
tory b 
beloved 


ecember 


ropriate to the season, the 
er issue will also feature 
Lost Santa Claus,” a Christ- 
tory by one of America’s 
beloved authors—Peter 
Other December features 
we work from the pens of 
twin, Herbert Ravenel Sass, 
ong, Charles Brackett, Ar- 
Somers Roche, Frederick 
r, Wallgren, Baldridge, and 


 editoric il matter of such an 


cA Magazine 
for ALL 


cAmericans 


Everyone in America is in- 
terested in Americanism. That 
is the principal reason why so 
many non- Legionnaires are 
taking an interest in The 
American Legion Monthly. 

The very principles of The 
American Legion compel its 
editors to give the contents a 
strong patriotic flavor—and 
all America likes patriotism. 

In addition—because the 
Legionnaire of 1926, unlike 
the Legionnaire of 1918, is 
the head of a household, with 
a wife who wants to read the 
publication which finds great- 
est favor in his eyes, it has 
been found advisable to add 
to the material which is of 
inherent interest to the Le- 
gionnaire, much that is of 
equal interest to ail. 

Glance at the table of con- 
tents of ANY issue, note the 
outstanding names of its con- 
tributors, the wide diversity 
of its subject matter, the in- 
herent worth of its contents 
—fiction as well as fact— 
and you will realize why 
every month sees MORE non- 
Legionnaires reading it. 

This increase in the num- 
ber of non-Legionnaire read- 
ers is your surest proof of 
the genuine value of the pub- 
lication. 





What The cAmerican Legi 
Thinks of The A merican LegionM om 


Is best told in this resolution unanimously 
assed at its Eighth Annual Convention, 
Philadelphia, October 11-15, 1926 


'& in The American Legion Monthly 
there has been given to the American public a 
magazine which has been enthusiastically received’ 

not only by The American Legion but by the g 


} 
cral public, as well, and 


W pereas, This reception has bestowed additional 
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prestige upon our organization ; 
Pow, Therefore, be it Resolved, That this conven- | 
tion unanimously convey an expression of its ap- © 
preciation to the National Commander, and the 
Board of Directors of the Legion Publishing Cor- 


poration, and, 
Be it Further Resolved, That there be no reces- 


sion from the high standards thus established and 
that it is the sense of this convention that The 
American Legion Monthly shall be built into an 
institution of public service, not alone for The 
American Legion, but for all America, which shall 
be one of the enduring monuments of this 


organization. 


331 Madison Avenue New England 
New York, N. Y. CARROLL J. SWAN 
Pacific Coast and South East: BLANCHARD—NICH@ , 
ahd 
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jobber and decides to cover the 
territory direct. However, he has 
not the courage to ditch the jobber 
entirely but sells both through the 
jobber and direct. 
seldoni satisfactory and always 
leads to duplication of sales effort. 
8. General increase in business. 
As business increases and the 
country’s buying power grows 
there is a necessity for more sales- 
men. A growing company means 
agrowing sales force. This point, 
like point six, is a sign of good 
business and good business judg- 
ment and is mentioned only as one 
of the causes for the increased 
number of salesmen. This may 
seem to conflict with Point 2 above. 
However in Point 2 I referred 
particularly to manufac- 
s who are trying to get busi- 
ness they are not equipped to get 
or who are extending their work 
into new territories. Under the 
present heading is meant more 
particularly those instances where 
business has increased within terri- 
tories already covered necessitating 
three salesmen where two were 
used before. 

9. Rapid changes in style. <A 
manufacturer of underwear who 
does not wish to be quoted says: 
“Rapid changes in style demand a 
quick covering of territories.” 
This means that the manufacturer 
must have his salesmen visit 
dealers frequently to be on hand 
with merchandise which fits into 
the latest style needs of his 
market. Where such a condition 
exists it means, naturally, an in- 
crease in the number of salesmen. 
10. Increased facility of trans- 
portation. This has created a para- 
doxical situation. One would think 
that the increase in good roads and 
automobiles and buses, making it 
possible for a salesman to visit 
twenty retailers a day where he 
ed to visit three or four a day, 
ld mean a decreasing number 
alesmen. Actually it has meant 
the salesmen call on more 

rs whom they used to miss. 

:'. © 

se ten points cover the 
causes of the increase in the 
t of salesmen during recent 
Some of them are not at 
imaging. On the contrary, 


The result is © 
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they point to good business judg- 
ment and good business conditions. 

Others, however, are dangerous 
to the welfare of business and do 
add to the eventual cost of the 
merchandise. As such they de- 
serve serious consideration. They 
represent unfortunate conditions 
which should never have been 
allowed to develop and which can 
be obviated by a careful study of 
the problems involved and a de- 
termination on the part of manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and retailer 
to obviate them. They cannot be 
obviated, however, without the 
full co-operation of the three main 
factors in the chain of distribu- 
tion. 

In my next article I will point 
out a number of remedies, none of 
which I hope will be too visionary 
to be put into effect. Before clos- 
ing this article, however, I want to 
re-emphasize something I- said 
earlier. The picture as painted 
here is necessarily a little black 
but the situation is by no means 
desperate. The present system of 
distribution is in a pretty healthy 
condition despite numerous com- 
plaints to the contrary. It is not, 
however, as healthy as it should 
be. The next article will be an 
effort, then, to show how good 
health can be built into far better 
health by the application of a little 
business wisdom. 


Appointed Publisher of 


Canandaigua “Messenger” 


Richard DeWitt has been appointed 
— of the Canandaigua, ‘ee * 

essenger, succeeding his father E. D. 
DeWitt. Richard Hewitt had been 
business manager, which position has 
been filled by J. W. Ferguson. 


Maltop Account to Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


Maltop, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of Toddy malt chocolate, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency. 


Francis §. Mygatt with 
“Delineator” 


Francis S. Mygatt, formerly Eastern 
manager of Woman’s World, will cover 
Pennsylvania and the Southern terri- 
tory for the Delineator, New York. 





Hills Brothers Feature a Pitter to 
Increase Date Sales 


Make It Easier for Consumers to Use the Product and Sales Are 
Likely to Soar 


ON September 1, 1926, Hills 
Brothers began to distribute 
the Dromedary -Date Pitter a 
small instrument for removing pits 
from Dromedary dates. By April 
30, 1927, the company expects to 
have distributed 1,000,000 pitters 
through coupons in national peri- 
odical advertisements and through 
direct sales by grocers. The pur- 
pose behind this campaign is to 
stimulate sales of dates by making 
it easier for the housewife to use 
them. 

According to an official of the 
company, women have come to in- 
clude dates more and more as 
an ingredient in cakes, salads 
and so forth and to make use of 
them as a confection—stuffed with 
cheese, peanut butter and other 
such fillings—thus making it neces- 


sary that the dates be pitted. And 
while pitting has not been hard to 


do, it has been sticky work 
which, the company found, most 
women consider unpleasant. 

Besides, the department of food 
research of Hills Brothers, under 
the direction of Miss Marjorie 
Heseltine, has shown that women 
today want to be kept out of the 
kitchen as much as possible. The 
company has learned that women 
generally are more interested in 
the serving of food than in its 
preparation. While there is no 
lessened interest in recipes, time- 
consuming recipes of a few years 
ago are no longer in demand. 
Simple, time-saving formulas, as 
well as ingredients, are wanted 
today. 

So, to make the pitting of dates 
less of a sticky task and also to 
help the housewife save time and 
thus become favorably inclined 
toward the increased use of dates, 
the Dromedary pitter has been 
brought out. This labor-saving 
device cuts cleanly into the date, 
and spreads it open to a position 
in which the pit can be gri and 
easily pulled out. Not only does 


* dised, first, 


this instrument make pitting easier 
and quicker but it makes the 
process much cleaner for the 
housewife. 

The pitters, stamped Dromedary 
Date Pitter, are being merchan- 
through coupons in 
page advertisements in six national 
women’s publications which are 
featuring the pitter. This coupon 
calls for ten cents, the cost of the 
article plus shipping expenses, 

The second method of distribu 
tion is through the grocer, and here 
the company has set out to doa 
thorough job in a simple, clean-cut 
manner. 

Cards containing one dozen pit 
ters are sold to the dealer at a 
cost of seven and a half cents per 
pitter, a price made possible he 
cause there is no boxing, postag 
or similar expense attached te this 
handling. The grocer, in turn, sells 
to the consumer at the same ten- 
cent price carried by the coupon. 

Sales to the grocer are made by 
the company’s own specialty men 
who get cash for each display card, 
thus enabling the company to avoid 
the infinite detail of small accounts 
which would result if the pitters 
were distributed on any but a cash 
basis. 

The pitters are not sold to th 
grocer with the idea that the im 
portant thing is the immediat 
profit. They are presented as a 
novelty which, when distributed 
among customers, should increase 
Dromedary date sales and _ thus, 
indirectly, result in greater profits 
from the regular product. 

Six women’s magazines are being 
used to feature the device in all 
October, November and December 
Dromedary date advertisements. 
Prominent space will be given to 
the pitter in all date advertisements 
for 1927. 


Miss Mamie Bass, formerly with the 
Davlan Corporation, has joined the 
Millis Advertising Company,  [ndian 
apolis. 
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A “Greater Washington’ Market 


There is a big overflow from the National Capi- 
tal into the adjacent counties of Maryland and 
Virginia—covering a radius of 25 miles, and adding 
at least 250,000 people to Washington’s 528,000— 
making a population of more than three-quarters 
of a million—all dependent upon the city of 
Washington for what they require—necessities and 
luxuries. 

It’s so simple and economical a problem here— 
where you need only ONE NEWSPAPER to 
cover the “Greater Washington” market. THE 
STAR—Evening and Sunday—is read as generally 
and as regularly by the out-of-town folks as by 
those in town—for both have direct carrier service 
—and its HOME CIRCULATION—the kind 
that counts. 


Call on our Statistical Department for 
any specific information you may require. 


The Fvening Siar. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 KE. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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Growing Tendency 
to Quote Prices in 
Advertising 


Harrison J. Cowan 
ADVERTISING 
New Yor« 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The custom of inserting prices of 
products in advertisements went out dur- 
ing the war when it was difficult to 
quote firm prices. Is there a tendency 
to resume the using of prices in adver- 
tising? Could you refer us to articles 
in Printers’ Inx in which this matter 
is discussed? 

Harrison J. Cowan. 


SURVEY of current periodi- 

cal advertising indicates that 
advertisers are showing a marked 
tendency to quote prices. Taking 
all the advertisers in a recent issue 
of one of the large magazines, 
eighty-four quote prices and 
ninety-seven do not. Of the ninety- 
seven, however, forty-six have no 
prices to quote. These are adver- 
tisers like Californians, Inc., Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
Barbour Welting Co., “Say it with 
Flowers,” Paramount Pictures, 
Hayes-Hunt Bodies, New York 
Central Lines. 

Fifty-one out of the ninety- 
seven could quote prices but chose 
not to do so. Among this group are 
Coca-Cola, Old Dutch Cleanser, 
Goodrich Zippers, Bicycle Playing 
Cards, Congoleum-Nairn. The 
score, therefore, really stands at 
eighty-four quoting prices and 
fifty-one not quoting. Other gen- 
eral publications and a number of 
class publications show about the 
same proportion. 

So much for current practice in 
the general field. Other conditions 
have a bearing on the question, 
such as whether an industry is 
doing well or ill, competition, sea- 
sons, the staple, the luxury, the 
specialty, the gift, an open or a 
restricted dealer policy, a new or 
an established article. No one will 
ever know how far the featuring 
of price in advertising directly af- 
fects sales. In every field there 
are price buyers and quality buyers 
with a group between—those who 
habitually shop for the highest 
quality at the lowest price. The 
adoption of a policy should always 
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be matie.the subject of an investi- 
gation, and, if possible, a test cam- 
paign. 

Divergent policies exist in the 
same line, where one maker of 
floor coverings, like Congoleum, 
does not quote prices in its na- 
tional advertising because de:lers 
prefer to make their own prices, 
and where another maker, like 
Armstrong, while not quoting 
exact prices, nevertheless attempts 
to give the reader an idea of what 
the product will cost. 

In the case of a new product, 
a safe rule to follow would be to 
quote prices, and let experience 
show reasons why prices should 
not be quoted. Definite market 
reactions may be noted from such 
a policy in much less time than 
from following the opposite policy 
of not quoting prices. At least, 
this opinion was expressed by a 
few sales managers consulted— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Fawn-Art Studios Organized 
at Cleveland 


A commercial art business, known as 
the Fawn-Art Studios, has been started 
at Cleveland by Richard E. Fawn, Nor- 
man Wagner and John J. Enge 
man. Mr. Fawn has been engaged in 
direct-mail and sales promotion work 
for several years. Mr. Wagner has 
been art director of The Premier Com- 
pany, and Mr. Engeman was recently 
with the Corday & Gross Company, 
both of Cleveland. 


Williams Oil-o-Matic Reports 
Profits 


The Williams Oil-o-Matic Heating 
Corporation, Bloomington, [IIl., oil 
burners, reports net profit of $836,401, 
after charges, for the year ended 
October 31, 1926. This compares with 
$777,283 for the ten-month period ended 
December 31, 1925. 


Flex-a-tile and Neponset 
Roofings in Merger 


The Richardson Company, Cincinnati, 
maker of Flex-a-tile roofing, wall board, 
etc., it is reported, is to be merged 
with Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, 
Mass. The latter concern is the manu 
facturer of Neponset asphalt shingles and 
floor coverings. 


C. C. Leininger Leaves Mennen 


C. C. Leininger has resigned as sales 
manager of The Mennen Company 
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We never ask our- 
selves “will this get 
by?” but “is it up 
to the Bundscho 
Standard?” And 
that standard gets 
higher day by day. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYP: CAN SERVE YOU 
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Photo, International N ewsreel 


got ies 


850,000 Identified Subscribers 
50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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The Dairy Farmer’s Plecce 
in the General Coverage List 


On general coverage of the farm market 
The Dairy Farmer adds “quality” circu- 
lation on farms where individual sales 
opportunities are best. 


It gives you a group of prospects with 
extra buying strength—farm people who 
have greater income and whose standard 
of farm life demands merchandise and 
equipment for the home and farm beyond 
the reach of the average farm family. 


In general coverage you get distribution 
of circulation. With The Dairy Farmer 
you concentrate your fire on the farm 
community leaders. When you sell the 
dairymen, you influence the purchases 
of the community. 


The campaign that now has general coverage cannot hope 
to do a 100% job in the farm market until it also reaches 
the American dairymen. The Dairy Farmer, the National 
Dairy Farm Magazine, reaches the “‘leadership’’ farm 
families—the cream of the great agricultural industry. 


Dairyfarmer |: 


E. T. Meredith, Ul Des Moines, Iowa cold 


Advertising Offices: Des Motnes, New Yorx, CHIcaco, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, MINNEAPOLIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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An Advertising Campaign Based 
on Weather Reports 


Releas 


Dates in a Campaign Running in 140 Newspapers Decided on 


Daily after a Study of Weather Conditions 


By Albert E. Haase 


HERE are said to be about 

three dozen anti-freeze auto- 
mobile preparations on the mar- 
ket. last year the U. S. Indus- 
trial Alcohol Company sold its 
product—Pyro denatured alcohol— 
to some 8,000,000 motorists who 
wanted to protect their cars against 
1reezing 

That 8,000,000 repre- 
sents 


figure of 
about 


States Weather Bureau for its 
basic information. That Govern- 
ment Bureau received it with open 
arms. The head of the Bureau, 
delighted with the opportunity, 
said something like this: “Well, at 
last, here’s a manufacturer who 
wants some help from us. We've 
been trying to help business for 
years. We'll gladly take one of 

your men in our 


per cent of the 
market. In the 
face of competi- 
tion from three 
dozen other prod- 
ucts, this record 
might be looked 
upon as satisfac- 
tory. The com- 


pany, however, 


was of the opin- 
ion that it could 
better that record 
through advertis- 
ing. 

Here was its 
advertising _prob- 





FEDERAL STATUTE 
REGARDING WEATHER FORECAST 


Whoever shall knowingly 
issue or publish any counterfeit 
weather forecast or warning of 
weather conditions falsely rep- 
resenting such forecast or 
warning to have been issued or 
published by the Weather 
Bureau, United States Signal 
Service, or other branch of the 
Government service, shall be 
fined not more than five hun- 
dred dollars or imprisoned not 
more than ninety days, or both. 
(35 Stat. L. 1100) 


offices and give 
him a_ week’s 
training on 
weather reports. 
Furthermore, you 
can have avail- 
able to you every 
day in the year a 
weather report on 
some 160 cities of 
the country. And 
more than that, 
you can get tele- 
graphic service on 
cold waves from 
our five main 
weather observa- 





lem: Motorists do 





tion bureaus— 





not stock up in 

advance of cold weather on anti- 
freeze preparations. They wait until 
freezing weather is upon them and 
then drive up to the nearest filling 
station for action. This means 
that the time to get the buying 
ears of the motorist would be a 
day in advance of cold weather. 

Here was the way the company 
= | advertising could increase 
sales. 

In as much as motorists wait un- 
til the last minute to buy an anti- 
Ireeze preparation, why not do 
them « service by using advertis- 
ing copy that warns them about 
cold ather immediately in ad- 
vance of a coming cold spell? 

The ‘ob didn’t look hard, so the 
advertiser started out on such a 


progr 
It turned first to the United 


Washington, Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, Denver and 
San Francisco. All you pay for 
this service is the cost of each tele- 
gram.” 

On this service, and on sup- 
plemental service which it arranged 
for at its own expense through 
connections in Washington, New 
Orleans, Chicago and Denver, and 
on a study of weather reports for 
the winter of 1925-1926, the cam- 
paign was built. 

About 140 newspapers were se- 
lected to carry the campaign. - It 
was. decided that fairly large size 
space should be used and that there 
should be eight different: pieces of 
copy. The copy was divided into 
two classes— “Colder Weather” 
and “Cold Wave.” 

The “colder weather” copy used 
a reproduction of a supposed news- 
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paper clipping which displayed a 
headline reading “Colder Weather 
Coming!” Under that headline the 
clipping carried this message: 


The U. S. Weather Bureau poets 
a drop in temperature for this locality. 
Be sure today to put Pyro Denatured 
Alcohol in your car. 


“Cold wave” copy displayed a 
supposed newspaper 
clipping bearing the 
heading: “Cold Wave 
Warning” over text 
similar to that used 
in the other type of 
clippings. 

Both of these 
classes of advertise- 
ments then proceeded 
to tell the story of 
Pyro by means of 
text and illustrations 
as will be observed 
from the reproduc- 


telegraphic instructions, and that 
above all other things to be ab- 
solutely certain that the number of 
the plate checked with the number 
given in the telegram of instruc. 
tion. 

Release dates on “Colder 
Weather” copy depended upon in- 
formation the advertiser was able 
to obtain from a daily report ob- 








tions given herewith. THIS LOW-COST ANTI-FREEZE - - 


These two classes 


had to be made and buy it anywhere —use it in any make of car 


kept distinct for it Cass 


Orme ad cor patted in wind «You cant bey cqual safety 
ectioms 0 the cokd etme grote muety at any pres The Pyro, 
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wave” should be ctikew Pt, J te ate tee of Pyro ter this perp 


strictly observed. 
There is a Federal 
Statute, as one big 





reason, for observing 
such a _ distinction. 
But a more important 





reason was the good- 
will of customers and rurs copy w 
prospects. It can BUREAU 
readily be imagined 

that the publication 

of a statement such as “a cold 
wave coming” would alarm and 
offend all who read it if the “cold 
wave” turned out to be but 
“colder weather.” 

When all the copy for both 
classes of advertisements had been 
written, plates were made and sent 
to the 140 newspapers selected for 
the campaign. Each plate was 
numbered. Each newspaper re- 
ceived a long and detailed letter 
of instructions regarding the cam- 
paign. In that letter newspapers 
were told, in substance, that no 
plate was to be used except on 


AS RELEASED ONLY WHEN THE WEATHER 
TELEGRAPHED THAT A COLD WAVE 
ACTUALLY WAS DUE 


tained from the Weather Bureau 
This report, as we have already 
said, covered about 160 cities. It 
was in the advertiser’s hands by 
eleven o'clock in the morning. At 
about the same time of day tele- 
grams from private connections in 
Washington, New Orleans, Den- 
ver and Chicago, giving detailed 
weather observations on their re- 
spective territories, were also in 
hand. From such information this 
advertiser daily decides on what 
newspapers should use “Colder 
Weather” copy. 

The “Cold Wave” copy, how- 
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ever, is released only after a tele- 
gram saying that a “cold wave” 
is expected has been received from 
one o| the Government Weather 
Bureau: Stations. Such a telegraphic 
service as already stated, is pro- 
vided ‘ree of charge, save for the 
cost of the telegram. It is given 
nly on “cold waves” 
and is concerned with 

other type of 


was recognized 
at the outset that no 
matter how elaborate 
the preparations might 
be for obtaining basic 
information on which 
to release copy the 
whole campaign would 
fall down if news- 
papers failed to carry 
out “release” instruc- 
tions intelligently. So 
far, practically all of 
the newspapers have 
satisfactorily carried 
out instructions. 

Each newspaper, in 
addition to carrying 
out the advertiser’s 
release instructions, is 
expected to insert the 
names of the com- 
pany’s distributors in 
its territory in space 
provided for such in- 
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willing to help to the utmost of its 
abilities. 

Considerable expense is added to 
the cost of getting the copy 
properly before the readers. In 
the first place, daily attention must 
be given to weather bulletins by 
the person in immediate charge of 


What should you pay to protect your 
car against Freezing? 








formation. So far, 
practically all news- 
papers have performed 
that task satisfactorily. 

This listing of distributors’ 
names, by the way, has had two 
real advantages. It tended further 
to localize each advertisement, 
and it brought in new distributors. 
In a number of cities distributors, 
who did not carry Pyro saw the 
advertisement, decided their names 
should be in the next one and 
stocked the product. 

There are some observations on 
this campaign that are especially 
worthy of comment and emphasis 
for the benefit of advertisers who 
have a product whose sales de- 
pend upon knowledge of weather 
conditions or the use of such 
knowledge in advertising copy. 

It i. plain that the Government 
Weather Bureau wants to help 
business and that it is more than 


NEWSPAPERS, 


IN CITIES 


PREDICTED BY DAILY WEATHER REPORTS, USED THIS COPY 


the campaign. 


WHERE COLDER WEATHER WAS 


This means time. 
On some days it means the entire 
morning. Information obtained 
from private sources on weather 
conditions in different parts of the 
country must be paid for. Finally, 
Government telegrams and _tele- 
grams to newspapers add a goodly 
amount to the final cost. 

There can be no regularity of 
schedule. That is to say, an ad- 
vertiser cannot say in advance: 
“Eight pieces of copy will appear 
at regular intervals throughout a 
certain season of the year and con- 
tinually keep my name before the 
public.” Instead of getting a so- 
called “continuity” schedule an ad- 
vertiser gets an “opportunity” 
schedule. 

It is easily conceivable that in a 
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certain locality an advertiser could 
run his eight, ten or twelve ad- 
vertisements long before his sea- 
son has come to a close. This fact 
he must realize. Pyro realizes it 
and accepts it on this basis: “If 
it has eight opportunities to ad- 
vertise its product to motorists on 
eight different occasions when the 
weather demands that they take 
steps to prevent their cars from 
freezing, it doesn’t matter whether 
those eight occasions are close to- 
gether or far apart.” 

It reasons this way: “If the con- 
sumer has seen and has acted on 
Pyro advertising in the early part 
of the winter then he will get the 
Pyro habit and it will stay with 
him the rest of the winter.” 


Newspaper Campaign to Pro- 
mote Christmas Sale of Oranges 


The California. Fruit Growers Ex- 
change has started a Christmas adver- 
tising campaign on oranges. Ninety 
newspapers are being used. The pur- 
pose of the campaign is to increase the 
consumption of navel oranges at Christ- 
mas time. 

A special growers’ campaign also is 
being conducted. Ninety-seven news- 
papers in the citrus belt are being used. 
The purpose of this campa‘gn is to in- 
crease the number of member growers 
in the Exchange. Both of these cam- 
paigns are being directed by the Los 
Angeles office of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan. 


to Manage 


“Popular Radio” 
Own Advertising Department 


Popular Radio, New York, has taken 
over the management of its own adver- 


tising department, effective with the 
February issue. All members of the 
advertising staff will continue with the 
magazine. Claude C. Smith remains as 
advertising manager and E. F. Lethen, 
Jr., as Western manager, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


Charles E. Graham Dead 


Charles E. Graham, vice-president, 
secretary and a director of the Times 
Company, publisher of the New Haven, 
Conn., Times-Leader, died last week 
at West Haven, Conn., at the age of 
sixty-eight. He was a former senator. 


F. C. Brenza Appointed by 
Underwood & Underwood 


Franklin C. Brenza has been ap- 
pointed manager of Northern Ohio terri- 
tory by Underwood & Underwood, Inc., 
New York, photographers. 


INK Dec 


W. S. Fallis Heads She win- 
Williams of Canad 


William S. Fallis, vice-presid +t and 
managing director of the S) erwin 
Williams Company of Canad Ltd. 
Montreal, has been elected pr. <ident’ 
He succeeds Walter H. Cottingh: 1, who 
has been made chairman of th- board 
of directors. A. Whittak for- 
merly secretary-treasurer, is nx Vice 
president. 7. C. Cottingham, a dj 
rector of the company, has been ap 
pointed assistant to the preside 


New Magazine for Paper & 
Twine Industry 


The first issue of The Paper & Twine 
Journal, a new monthly magazire, wil! 
be published at New York in | 
1927. Sylvain Ginsbourger 
managing editor and V. J. Farley, 
ness manager. The magazine wil! have 
a type-size of four by seven inches. 


New Campaign for Ground 
Gripper Shoe in 1927 


An advertising campaign with an edu 
cational theme for women will be started 
in newspapers and magazines next year 
by the Ground Gripper Shoe Company, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. Frank Seaman, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, i 
directing this account. 


Hotel Astor Coffee Account 
to Picard, Bradner & Brown 


B. Fischer & Company, New York, 
Hotel Astor coffee and Astor rice, have 
appointed Picard, Bradner & Brown 
Inc., New York ‘advertising agency, t 
direct their advertising account. News 
papers will be used. 


United States Stores Increase 
Sales 


The gross sales of the United States 
Stores Corporation for the year to No 
vember 6, totaled $29,749,084. This com 
pares with $28,518,970 for the similar 
period in 


Drapery Account for Frank 
Seaman Agency 


Incorporated, New 


Frank Seaman, 
i heen ap: 


York advertising agency, has 
pointed to direct the advertising 0! 
Lancaster drapery fabrics, pro:ucts o! 
the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, ) ass. 


With Lynn Ellis, Inc 


Miss Rosemary Weber, forme-ly with 
the Plymouth Advertising Company, 
Inc., New York, is now with Lym 
Ellis, Inc., New York. 
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r How Birmingham’s Largest 
den Department Store— Places 
+. Its “Newspaper cAdvertising 
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Pizitz Department Store 
URING the first eleven months of this year The 

= Birmingham News carried two and one-half (214) 
- times the total volume of advertising in the second 
~ and third papers combined. In other words—The 
wn News printed 71% of this department store’s entire 


newspaper appropriation, the second paper 21% and 
the third paper 7%. The News’ 71%. was 1,098,258 
lines. 


When any newspaper medium is tried and proven, as 
evidenced by the outstanding preference of the adver- 
tisers in its circulation area, results are certain—and 
” cost less per dollar returns. In the newspaper which 
sells space at a higher price than its competitors, and 
maintains a fixed and rigid rate—advertising volume 
is a dependable gauge of its true merit. 


The Birmingham News 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
: KELLY-SMITH CO, 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
: J. C. HARRIS, JR., Atlanta 
‘\ —_ 4 
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How Do Your Sales in The 49% Stat 


Compare with This Record of Continuous Growth? 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat is St. Louis’ 
Largest Daily - - - now by an Even Wider Margin 


The circulation of The St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat has climbed to a new high peak 
of advertising value. 


238,594 families now look to The Globe- 
Democrat each day for the news of the 
world and buying suggestions. 


How does your sales increase in The 
49th State compare with the gains of 
The Globe-Democrat? 

Are you out to make 1927 a bigger, better 


St.Louis Globe 


cay 8. Richards - - - py A neet York The Newspat 
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2 The Newspaper of The 49th State 
help to send your sales curve upward. 
t covers this responsive, accessible 
rket as no other advertising medium 
claims to do. Reaches 27,289 more 
ilies than the second St. Louis daily. 
covers St. Louis, plus the whole vast 
» which this great metropolis serves— 
jus 150 miles. 

is is the real St. Louis market. 
hing less. 
in the words of Ralph B. Wilson, vice- 
sident of The Babson Statistical Or- 


“In the case of St. Louis, the city is 
real economic center, the focus of 
puntless industrial, commercial and 
nancial forces representing the eco- 
nomic life of a whole vast area. For 
his reason the situation and outlook in 
st. Louis has an importance far beyond 
ity boundaries.” 


n 198 thriving 49th State towns of more 
1,000 population 20 per cent or more 
the families read the daily Globe- 

mocrat. 

ere is coverage which no amount of 

ey can buy in any other St. Louis 

wspaper. 


The Service and Promotion Department and the 
Kesearch Division of The Globe-Democrai have 
tained some remarkably helpful selling in- 
formation for advertisers interested in building 
usiness profitably in The 49th State. Probably 
no other newspaper in America has attempted 
1 market trade analysis of comparable scope and 
‘wlue to the advertiser. 


C. Geo. Krogness - San Francisco 
Dorland Agency, Ltd. - - London 
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Allied Outdoor Association 
Holds First Convention 


Allied Outdoor Advertising, Inc., an 
association of Western outdoor adver- 
tising companies, which was organized 
last September, recently held its first 
convention at Los Angeles. It was de- 
cided that the association would con- 
fine its organization plans~ to the 
territory West of the Mississippi but 
would become affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation of Independent Plant Owners 
which is being organized in the East 
and which will meet at Cincinnati in 
January. A temporary office has been 
opened by the allied association at Los 


agreed that the members 
would build new structures according 
to a standard which is to be decided 
upon, and that all present structures 
will be replaced by the new standards 
within a period of five years. 

The officers of the association are: 
President and general manager, C ° 
Yonge, Yonge-Elliott Co., Santa Ana, 
Calif; vice-president, A. W. Cordtz, 
Robert Cordtz Co., San Diego, and sec- 
retary and treasurer, N. B. Woodcock, 
La Fon System, Los Angeles. The di- 
rectors are: D. Lorraine, U. S. Sign 


Co., Spokane; C. H. King, Special Site 
Sign Co., 
e & 
Castleton, 
B._& 


Oakland; C. E. Stevens, 
Stevens Co., Seattle, and E. O. 
Casano Ltd., Vancouver, 


‘Ww. S. Rymer has been appointed 
sales manager. 


“Long Island Press” Bought by 
Ridders 


Bernard, Joseph and Victor Ridder, 
owners of the New York Staats-Zeitung 
und Herold, and William Hofmann, for- 
merly business manager of that paper, 
have purchased the Jamaica Long Island 
Press from Benjamin Marvin. Mr. 
Hofmann is now publisher of the Long 
Island Press. Frank Mangan continues 
as advertising manager. Harry Tait, for- 
merly with the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
has become classified advertising man- 
ager. 


New Account for 
Britt-Gibbs Agency 


The Steiner Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, has appointed the Britt-Gibbs 
Advertising Company, Inc., of that city, 
to direct its advertising account for 
the coming year. The Steiner com- 
pany manufactures electric coffee mills, 
meat grinders and slicers. Business 
papers will be used. 


A. W. Crawford Dead 


A. W. Crawford, for the last four 
years service and sales promotion man- 
ager of the Chevrolet Motor Company, 
with headquarters at the Janesville, 
Wis., plant, died recently at Rochester, 
Minn. He had been with the General 
Motors organization for many years. 
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Atlanta Plans Three-Year 
Follow-up 


From the first of the year t 
ber 31, a total of 136 businesses !ocated 
in Atlanta. These firms brou:ht in 
4,630 employees and brought about an 
increase of approximately 10,000 in the 
7 population. Credit for ths en. 
richment of Atlanta’s economic wealth 
is given to the advertising campaign 
which has been fostered by the tlanta 
Chamber of Commerce. @ calipaign 
was made possible by raisin fund 
of $250,000 by popular subscription 
— b mage — over-subscribed in 4 

ree-da rive that w od ji 
Osteber’ = as conducted in 
i e direction of the campai, yas 
in the hands of the Forward \tlanta 
Commission which has just submitted 
a report on its accomplishments to the 
Chamber of Commerce. The results 
are so gratifying that Ivan Allen, chair 
man of the commission, has recom 
mended that a fund of $1,000,000 he 
raised to finance an extension of this 
advertising activity over a period of 
three years. His recommendation was 
unanimously accepted by the chamber 
As in the case of the original fund 
the additional money is to be raised 
by popular subscription. 


Chute-Winberc-Johnston, Inc, 
New Business 
Tohn 


Lloyd E. Chute and Paul A 
ston, who formerly operated The L. FE 
Chute Company, Davenport, Iowa, ad 
vertising agency, together with Seymour 
Winberc, formerly with the Acme Di 
rect Mail Service, Inc., Chicago, have 
started a direct-mail service at Chicago 
under the name of Chute-Winberc 
Johnston, Inc. 

Mr. Chute is president, Mr. John 
ston vice-president, and Mr. Winberc 
treasurer, of the new concern. 


Octo- 


Thomas Caughey Heads 
Outdoor Merger 


The Thomas Caughey Company, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, has been organized to 
succeed the Fort Dodge Stoner-Mc(Cray 
System and the Fort Dodge Poster 
Advertising Company, outdoor advertis- 
ing. Mr. Caughey, who for nine years 
was manager of the Dayton, Ohio, 
branch of the former Thomas Cusack 
Company, with which he was associated 
for twenty years, heads the new 
business. 


Eaton Axle Reports Income 


The Eaton Axle & Spring Company, 
Cleveland, reports earnings, befor Fed- 
eral taxes, for the third quarter of 
1926 as $303,542, against $465,595 for 
the preceding quarter and $200,066 for 
the third quarter of 1925. For ti first 
nine months of the current year, earn- 
ings amount to $972,773, compared with 
$605,641 for the corresponding period 
last year. 
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ME; JACOBS of 


the National 
Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion has asked us to 
print a Christmas Seal 
cut in our Printers’ 
tak advertisement. 


q 


We'll go Mr. Jacobs 
one better than that 
and utilize this space 
as an appeal to ad- 
vertising men every- 
where to my into 
their wallets for the 
price of plenty of 
Chastideest “ als. 


Anything 2 helps 
to alleviate the 
menace of the Great 
White Plague is good 
business anyway you 
wish to figure it. 


q 


From actual contact 
with it, The Free 
Press knows some- 


v7 


thing of the good to 
be derived from prac- 
tical welfare work. 
This newspaper con- 
ducts each summer a 
Fresh Air Camp at 
one of the lakes near 
Detroit to which un- 
fortunate children are 
sent for a two weeks’ 
contact with fresh air 
and sunshine that 
otherwise would be 
denied them. 


q 

By being a good 
public servant, The 
Free Press makes it- 
self more valuable as 
a sales sponsor in 
America’s Fourth 
City. 


The 


Detroit Free Press 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
National Representatives 


New York Detroit 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
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HEY could afford to be arbitrary, those pic- 
turesque Titans who, Legend tells us, fonted . 
over the business domain of early America. 


The myth-makers and the muck-rakers exagger- 
vated, of course. 

Yet, basically, the legend was born in truth. Out 
of their conquest of the continent, the Titans 
“had power. 

‘But today the very forces which those ruthless 
| giants of the p peer helped to Si vere 
an their methods and their philosophy as obso- 
lete as the roar of the Brontosaurus. 


Today the call in business is to the engineers ot 
the new forces, the technicians of the New Control 
“who require facts, analyses, the interpretation 
of those mew trends. and me in business out- 
side of the control of the individual —but in: rela- 
Hon to which he must conduct his business. 


ion’s Business acts as the organ of this New, 


C trol for more than 240,000 alert and enter- 
| ae ean vere 
in business. 


NATIONS — 









































‘The Protection of -Advertising 
Slogans in Foreign Countries 


“Save the Surface and You Save All” Has Been Registered in Almost 
Fifty Countries > 


By James True 


HILE every advertiser who 

uses a slogan ‘and who selfs 
his goods abroad, is interested in 
ways and means of protecting his 
slogan in foreign countries, very 
few have taken the necessary steps 
to secure that protection. At least, 
this is the impression recently 
gained by reading letters on the 
subject from eighteen prominent 
American manufacturers who ad- 
vertise internationally. 

Frequently, as several of the let- 
ters emphasize, a good slogan de- 
pends for its attractiveness on 
some slangy or idiomatic wording 
which it is not possible to repro- 
duce in a foreign language. And 
even when a slogan consists of the 
simplest kind of a statement or 
claim, it is sometimes found to 
be impossible of translation into 
several languages without distor- 
tion of meaning. 

When a change is necessary in 
the literalness of the translation, 
it makes registration of a slogan 
dificult or impossible. This was 
mentioned by O Geyer, man- 
ager of the department of foreign 
advertising, of the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation, re- 
garding the foreign protection of 
the company’s slogan, “If it’s a 
Paramount Picture it’s the best 
show in town.” After pointing 
out that the Paramount trade-mark 
is fully protected in all countries, 
Mr. Geyer wrote that while his 
organization had given much 
thought to the matter, it had not 
found any means of assuring 
protection. 

“The reason for this,” he con- 
tinued, “is that in various coun- 
tries it is impossible to obtain a 
literal translation of this slogan. 
Consequently, there is a slight 
change in each territory in order 
that we may obtain something 
whieh will be readily under- 
standable and that will convey 


the impression that Paramount 
Pictures are the best shows in 
town.” 

Hence, it is undoubtedly advisable 
for the exporter, in selecting a 
slogan, to create a phrase which 
can be translated literally without 
loss of meaning into the languages 
of the countries of sale. Then, 
registration and protection may be 
facilitated greatly by closely asso- 
ciating the slogan with the trade- 
mark, since trade-mark registra- 
tion of a mark registered in this 
country is comparatively simple in 
most foreign countries. 

In the case of the Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills, application for the 
registration of a combination of 
the company’s trade-mark and 
slogan has been made in several 
foreign countries. Irwin S. Adams, 
assistant to the president, has writ- 
ten that sales of Jantzen swimming 
suits are made in_ thirty-eight 
foreign countries, but that in many 
of the countries sales do not 
justify a considerable expenditure 
for protective purposes. His let- 
ter also questions the utility of 
slogans abroad in some instances, 
and calls attention to the effective- 
ness of the common law, as 
follows: 

“So far as English speaking 
countries are concerned, slogans, 
of course, serve pretty much the 
purpose that they do in our coun- 
try. It is our reliance in those 
countries where English law ob- 
tains, that even if a manufacturer 
did not have protection on his 
slogan in the form of a registry or 
something of the sort, that the 
courts would see that he got fair 
treatment by interpreting the com- 
mon and statute law of unfair 
trading. 

It or probable that “Save the Sur- 
face and You Save All” has been 
more adequately protected abroad 
than any other American slogan. 
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It should be remembered that this 
slogan is registered as a trade- 
mark by the United States Patent 
Ofice. Henry L. Calman, chair- 
man of the committee on the pro- 
tection of the slogan of the Save 
the Surface Campaign, has written 
that about two years ago it was 
decided to seek registration for 
the slogan in all important foreign 
countries, or at least in all those 
in which American manufacturers 
have an export interest. 

“We made application for such 

registration,” Mr, Calman con- 
tinued, “in about fifty countries. 
They have now been granted in all 
but six of these, and we anticipate 
that in the near future the trade- 
mark will have been recorded in 
each one of the countries applied 
to.” 
In Australia, as Mr. Calman fur- 
ther explains, the committee en- 
countered some difficulty owing to 
an application fer registration of 
the slogan by the correspondent of 
an English manufacturer. But 
after the matter was explained to 
the manufacturer, he strongly ad- 
vised his Australian house to with- 
draw its application, and it is now 
anticipated that the registration 
will be granted to the committee in 
the near future. 

The Registrar of Patents for the 
Union of South Africa raised 
some objections to the registration 
but the committee has filed a brief 
with his office answering his ob- 
jections, and it is expected that the 
application will soon be granted. 
In Brazil, China, Cuba and Poland 
failure to secure registration is 
simply due to the usual dilatory 
methods of the Patent Offices of 
these countries. 

Only in Spain has the commit- 
tee experienced any serious diffi- 
culty. When application for regis- 
tration was made in this country, 
the committee found that it could 
not be obtained because a Spanish 
manufacturer had __ previously 
secured a registration on the slogan 
and could not be induced to waive 
his rights or to transfer the regis- 
tration to the Save the Surface 
Campaign. In regard to this emi- 
nently unfair practice, Mr. Calman 
has written: 

“You are probably aware that 
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in Spain and Spanish-American 
countries the first registration 
secures all rights; and prior use 
by another party is no obstacle to 
such registration and cannot over- 
throw it, even though proof of 
such prior use should be plainly 
established. It has been the ex- 
perience of manufacturers that 
their own labels and trade-marks 
have been registered adversely to 
them by other parties, and that a 
continuance of the use of such 
labels and trade-marks by those 
who originally employed them has 
résulted in heavy judgments 
against them for infringement on 
the rights of the registrant.” 

When a slogan is in the nature 
of a challenge it may not be ad- 
visable to seek registration or 
protection abroad. The same holds 
good, apparently, for superlative 
statements used as slogans. This 
subject was discussed by R. J. 
Alexander, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude Oil Associa- 
tion, who wrote in regard to the 
slogan, “The Highest Grade Oil 
in the World,” as follows: 

“Perhaps we may well remind 
you that this slogan constitutes 
in itself a statement that can be 
truthfully used only by the pro- 
ducers of the highest grade crude 
oil in the world. We would con- 
sider it unwise to assume that the 
time may never come when some 
kind of crude oil will be discov- 
ered that will be of even finer 
quality and more valuable than 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil. 
Therefore, for the present, we 
consider it unnecessary to pro- 
tect this slogan by legal procedure. 
It simply stands as a challenge to 
the oil industry of the world, and 
we would probably make ourselves 
ridiculous by continuing to use it 
were our raw material to be out- 
classed.” 

Many American advertisers have 
found that moral suasion is more 
effective and considerably less ex- 
pensive than lawsuits and prose- 
cutions in protecting their trade- 
marks and similar properties 
against infringement in this coun- 
try. Now, it appears, at least one 
American owner of a famous 
slogan has found that moral sua- 
sion is a more certain protective 
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Sin [2 Own Asmveaabile 
Sinl are News readers 


Swe od 
Families Automobiles Daily hype =~ a 
Manhattan 452,740 79,606 284,695 201,677 
Brooklyn 493,351 121,563 295,716 © 213,117 
Queens 164,735 (73,357 114,243 86,786 
Bronx 198,740 49,122 107,258 77,673 
Richmond 28,070 12,738 . 22,400 — 17,350 


Total 1,337,636 336,386 824,312 596,603 








FAMILIES—from 1925 New York State Census. 


AUTOMOBILES—for 1925. From study by The News 
Research Department. 


CIRCULATIONS—from our last annual audit. The 


daily figures* are of Monday, July 26, 1926. The 
Sunday figures are of Sunday, August 1, 1926. 





Phone, wire or write now for reservations in the 


AUTOMOBILE SHOW ISSUE 
of the Sunday News—January 9, 1927 
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NE-FOURTH ofall the families in 
New York City are automobile 
owners, but two-thirds are News buy- 
ers. News circulation—more than a 
million a day, 85% concentrated in 
New York City—reaches more car 
owners and more prospects in New 
York City than any single New York 
newspaper, or all standard size New 
York morning papers combined! Auto- 
mobile advertising in The News sells 
cars all over New York; gives the most 
comprehensive coverage of the whole 
market at the lowest cost. The copy 
does more work on the small News 
page, escapes advertising competition 
in the small size paper! And the cost is 
low—so low that The News is a real 

| economy. Consider News now for 
4 1927 New York automotive 








THE & NEWS 


New York’s Picture N. ewspaper 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
wre —Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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measure than the law in many 
foreign countries. 

In regard to the protection abroad 
of “Ask the Man Who Owns One,” 
Milton Tibbetts, patent counsel of 
the Packard Motor Car Company, 
has explained that the protection 
of a slogan, as such, rests upon 
various and uncertain grounds. 

“To protect it’ in the United 
States is difficult,” his le:ter con- 
tinues, “but to protect it in foreign 
countries is precarious indeed. 
The common law can usually be 
relied upon here; but in some of 
the so-called ‘pirate countries’ 
there is no such thing as protec- 
tion of personal property of this 
sort and no real equity in the 
courts. However, in most of those 
countries the pirate, if left alone, 
does not flourish, and his black- 
mailing attempts can usually be 
frustrated if properly resisted. 

“But better than law, we have 
found that moral suasion will 
ag hed do the trick, and in the 
ew instances where ‘Ask the Man 
Who Owns One’ has been used 


by others we have been able to 
obtain discontinuance upon re- 
A slogan or a trade-mark 
or anything of this sort is of value 
only as it is exclusive, and most 


quest. 


people, therefore, can be easily 
shown where it is much better for 
them to get up something of their 
own which they can protect them- 
selves rather than copy the adver- 
tising of others. 

“You will not find any of the 
large manufacturers using the 
slogan of another manufacturer, 
and when a small individual or 
company appropriates another’s 
slogan it merely advertises the 
original company and even with- 
out suggestion from the originator, 
the copier usually drops it as un- 
profitable.” 


Spicer Reports Profits 


The Spicer Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, South Plainfield, N. J., Spicer 
shafts and universal joints for auto- 
mobiles, reports earnings for the first 
nine months of the current year, be- 
fore Federal taxes, as $1,498,718, com- 
pared with $1,501,887_ for the similar 
period of last year. Net —y- for 
the third quarter of 1926 show $457,168 
compared with $520,971 for the pre- 
ceding quarter and $535,718 for the 
third quarter of 1925. 
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The President’s 
Views on Installment 
Buying 


Washington Bureay 
of Printers’ Iyx 
ORD received from Presj- 
dent Coolidge to the effect 
that, in his opinion, - instalment 
buying in the United States is not 
a cause for concern, should allay 
apprehension on this subject. Ac- 
cording to the White House 
spokesman, at a press conference 
last Friday, the President believes 
that instalment buying is not of 
sufficient magnitude to be the cause 
of worry, when considered in com- 
parison with the nation’s total in. 
come. 

It was said that the President's 
opinion is the result of a compari- 
son of late estimates which fix 
the income of the total popula- 
tion of the United States at about 
$70,000,000,000 annually, and the 
credit extended to those who buy 
on instalments at approximately 
$2,000,000,000. This comparatively 
small percentage of the total in- 
come which is devoted to instal- 
ment buying was not thought to 
indicate anything but a healthy 
condition of trade. From the 
same source of information it was 
learned that the President considers 
instalment selling to be a sound 
method of extending credit, since 
it enables a great many people who 
receive small salaries to increase 
their purchases. 

One of the most interesting 
statements made was that none of 
the Government departments sells 
anything on time payments, and 
that the Government buys nothing 
on the plan. It was said further 
that the Government has not re- 
ceived any information which ind- 
cates the necessity of an inquiry 
by any Government department re- 
garding the soundness of instal- 
ment selling. 


“Game and Gossip” Appoint- 
ment 


Cameron Ellsworth Wylie has bees 
appointed advertising manager of Gom 
and Gossip, San Francisco, 
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Several people have said, “You use too much copy in 


your: P, I. Advertisements.” We maintain that no mat- 


ter how long it may be, our copy will be read by those 
interested in The TRUE Cleveland Market. Below are 





No. 1 





The Cleveland Press 
has the largest daily 
circulation in the 
State of Ohio, it pub- 
lishes more advertis- 
ing than any other 
Cleveland newspaper, 
and is your FIRST 
Advertising Buy in 
Cleveland! 
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cience of Advertising 
our Honest Opinion? 


two sample “ads”—one with short copy, the other with 
long. In the interest of scientific advertising will you 
read them both and then write us your opinion of “long” 
vs. “short” copy? The facts and statements used in 
these “ads” are true, 





No. 2 


HE CLEVELAND PRESS has the largest 

circulation of any Cleveland daily newspaper. 
The Press runs more advertising than any other 
Cleveland newspaper—daily or Sunday. 


The Press is a SELLING newspaper. It runs more 
local advertising than the combined daily and Sunday 
Plain Dealer; more local advertising than the combined 
daily and Sunday News; it runs nearly eight times as 
much furniture advertising as the daily Plain Dealer; 
nearly twice as much as the combined daily and Sunday 
Plain Dealer; nearly three times as much as the daily 
News; more than the daily and Sunday News combined. 


The Press runs three times as much jewelry advertising 
as the combined daily and Sunday Plain Dealer—five 
times as much as the combined daily and Sunday News 
nearly twice as much as the daily and ‘Sunday Plain 
Dealer and twice as much as the daily and Sunday Plain 
Dealer and daily and Sunday News combined. 


The Press runs four times as much radio advertising as 
the daily Plain Dealer; two times as much as the daily 
News; six times as much as the Sunday News—imore 
than the combined daily and Sunday News—more than 
the Sunday Plain Dealer. 


The Press is the only large Cleveland newspaper to 
record local, national, and total advertising gains during 
the first 10 months of 1926, 


The Press shows more than three times as much gain in 
national advertising as the daily Plain Dealer and News 
combined (10 months). 





First in 


Cleveland 





Preparing for the Advertising 


Campaign 


Some Definite Principles Which Should Precede the Advertising Debut 


By Alec Nathan 


* Director, Joseph Nathan & Co. (Glaxo) 


| bee my attempt to point out some 
of the fundamental principles 
which in my opinion, based upon 
a long experience in promoting 
one article, I believe underlie the 
planning of an advertising cam- 
paign for any and every article, 
I am conscious of the fact that 
there are many readers of Print- 
ers’ INK who have probably for- 


to any man it is a heavy respon- 
sibility, for upon his proper pre- 
sentation of the case lies the 
decision as to whether he will 
make or unmake another adver- 
tiser. In my mind the knowledge 
of planning a campaign is even 
more important than the plan of 
campaign itself. The latter is the 
fruit.of the former and if the 


gotten more 
about advertising 
than I shall 
know. Consider 


me, then, as feel- 
ing much like a 
duck who is at- 
tempting to tell 


other ducks how 
to swim. I ap- 
proach this sub- 
ject, not as an 
authority or as 
an expert on ad- 
vertising, for I 
can assure you 
that the more I 
have to do with 





Both the manufacturer who 
is considering the advisability 
of embarking upon an adver- 
tising campaign and every man 
who sells advertising service or 
space, will find much of inter- 
est in this article by one of 
Great Britain’s largest adver- 
tisers. Alec Nathan, head of 
the company which makes 
Glaxo, one of the best known 
baby and convalescent foods in 
England and the Continent, 
talks fundamentals in an article 
which is full of valuable sug- 
gestions and sound reasoning. 


planning is ona 
wrong foundation 
it is more than 
probable there 
will be no need 
for the plan. 
Planning a cam- 
paign is not only 
laying down the 
foundation of a 
business, but put- 
ting up the struc- 
ture also. It is in 
this respect that 
the advertising 
expert often goes 
astray. He works 
on a proposition 











advertising, the 
less dogmatic and assertive I be- 
come, the less I feel I know about 
advertising as such. 

But in my experience in the 
sales promotion of Glaxo I have 
learned some things, especially as 
a user of many forms of adver- 
tising in many parts of the world, 
which may be of value, both to 
men who sell advertising and 
manufacturers who use it. 

Assuming that some of my 
readers are interested in making 
me, as a manufacturer, start to 
advertise, I want you, whether you 
are advertising agent or publication 
representative desiring my adver- 
tising, to plan a campaign so that 
I shall come to the conclusion and 
decision as to whether I shall 
advertise or not. 

When such a question is put up 


instead of with 
an organization. He looks upon 
advertising as a thing apart. He 
fails to realize that it is interde- 
pendent and not independent. 

Unfortunately, many connected 
with advertising, while being ex- 
perts on advertising, have not had 
business experience. While they 
are familiar with the mechanics 
of advertising, they have not the 
same deep knowledge of advertis- 
ing as an integral part of the 
business. They begin to operate 
at the birth of the planning ani 
function throughout the whole 
period while the plan is in oper- 
ation. 

At no distant date I believe no 
plan of campaign will be passed 
until it has been okayed by 4 
trained and experienced psychole- 
gist, and further, throughout the 
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preparation of the plan of cam-. 


paign the trained research worker 
will play an increasingly large and 
important part. 

If, and when, a campaign is ex- 
plained, the very first thing I ad- 
vise, before you have formed any 
fixed ideas, while your mind is in a 
receptive state—is to make a 
thorough examination of the or- 
ganization and its personnel. 

It has always seemed to me to 
have a touch of sardonic humor 
that when a prospective advertiser 
thinks of advertising, he wants the 
advertising agent to demonstrate 
in some manner his qualification or 
ability to do the advertising, 
whereas it is frequently more 
desirable that the prospective ad- 
vertiser should prove to the adver- 
tising agent that his organization 
is managed and organized to look 
after and take care of the adver- 
tising and its results. 

Be this as. it may, the plan of 
campaign must fit in with the 
organization or the organization 
with it, therefore the agent should 
be familiar with it and have a true 
knowledge of the personnel, espe- 
cially those who hold executive 
positions. This is essential, for as 
the plan develops you will find they 
become an integral portion. The 
agent must have their complete 
confidence, their enthusiasm, in 
fact, their endorsement; then his 
and their activities will be co- 
ordinated to win success and gain 
the object in view. Without it we 
have a piece of disjointed machin- 
ery with no timing and no synchro- 
nization. 


STUDY THE MARKET 


Having studied and become fa- 
miliar with the organization and 
its personnel, the next thing to do 
is to make an exhaustive research 
of the market as dictated by the 
nature or character of the article 
or service to be advertised. When 
this has been done the agent will 
probably know more about the 
prospective advertiser’s article and 
his business than he does himself. 
The agent will be able to tell him 
how much money he must invest in 
advertising before he can expect a 
return on his investment, when he 
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may expect this return, and what 
amount he may expect. 

The agent might tell him he is 
not ready for advertising, that he 
has to get his organization organ- 
ized before he exploits his article 
or his service. Or he may advise 
him to advertise, but his advertising 
should take some form other than 
publication advertising. The agent 
may tell him if his article or ser- 
vice should have educational or 
publicity advertising, or both, how 
much should be spent on each or 
both, how long either one or the 
other should be conducted, what 
form each or either should take, 
whether he should advertise locally 
or nationally. 

The agent will be able to confirm 
his statements by statistics showing 
the number and comparative wealth 
or earning power of prospects, 
both locally and nationally, and 
the number of traders in the dis- 
tricts, the strength or otherwise 
of competitors, both locally and 
nationally, the cost of a local or 
a national attack, and which of 
the two is advisable, the cost of 
either or both. 

His advertising advisor will tell 
him the size of his prospective 
market, if his price is too high or 
too low, how and if his market is 
determined by price or quality, 
what the size or weight of his 
package should be, for the in- 
vestigation -will have disclosed 
what are the usual and peculiar 
customs. of the trade. 

The agent will advise him about 
the competition and the competitors 
he has to meet—how much money 
they expend in advertising, both 
locally and nationally, the style 
and character of their copy, its ob- 
ject and policy. The agent will tell 
how effective or otherwise is their 
distribution, their connection, good- 
will. how they stand with the trade, 
if they are managed efficiently, if 
their policy is active, aggressive, 
enterprising or if they are the 
opposite. 

He will advise him if he has 
to create a new public for his 
article, or if he must get his trade 
by taking away customers from 
his competitors—has our adver- 
tising to create a new habit or 
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No Page 


Unturned 


Mass circulation editors, ear-cocked, 
pulse-feeling, must strive to “please 
the public.” But one man’s food is 
another man’s poison. Dad skips the 
salad recipes—mother abhors the 
prize-fighter’s memoirs. To each reader 
many pages are “great unopened 
spaces.” Here your advertisement is 
likely to blush unseen. 





Table-d’hite 

Not so with TIME. TIME is 
homogeneous — its make-up is table 
d’hote—not a la carte. Because it 
does not include something to interest 
everybody in the world, it does in- 
clude only those things which interest 
everybody who reads TIME. Every 
advertisement in TIME appears on a 
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well-scanned page. No page is left 
unturned. - 


Ideal People 


The TIME reader-body, too, is 
particularly responsive to the adver- 
tiser’s allure. TIME readers are 
young*—and it is Youth that buys 
things. TIME readers are progressive 
—TIME irritates the hidebound, the 
reactionary. They possess the means 
to purchase as well as the will to buy.t 
In short, from an advertising view- 
point, TIME subscribers are “ideal 
people.” 

130,000 Equals a Million 

Perhaps that is why the 130,000 
readers of TIME seem to be consid- 
ered equal to a million readers of any 
other weekly. For it is certainly a 
fact that TIME with its 130,000 sub- 
scribers draws more national advertis- 
ing than any other weekly publication 
except those in the plus-a-million class. 
J Marsee sich om 
tcAt $5 2 year, TIME costs more per word than 

other general magazine. 


any 


TIME 


To Press Tuesday’ THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE ¢ To Readers Friday 
Advertising Manager, Robert L. Johnson, 25 W. 45th St., New York City 














Since the beginning of TIME— 
its reader-body has always enjoyed a rapid 
and consistent growth. TIME advertisers, 
planning a series of TIME advertisements, 
can always count on the final advertisement 
reaching a materially larger public than was 
reached by the first. 
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simply change an existing habit 
by getting people to ask for an- 
other brand. 

All this we must know before 
we can plan the campaign, before 
we can evolve the policy of the 
advertising, what it has to do, why 
it has to do it and how it has to 
be done. 

Having got all these figures and 
facts assembled, we will then «be 
in a position to know how much 
money is required to tackle the 
proposition either locally or na- 
tionally. 

The plan of campaign will be 
determined by four factors: 

(a) The amount of capital. 

(b) The nature of the article. 

(c) The strength or weakness 
of your competitors. 

) The time limit when the 
advertising has to become self- 
supporting. 

The first important decision is 
whether we will attack locally or 
nationally, but in all probability 
this will be answered by the 
amount of capital, influenced by 
the fact if the principals have 
or have not an existing connection 
with the trade, and an already 
made distribution. 

In both cases, however, the plan 
of campaign will be similar. You 
as a manufacturer will have to 
advise the trade on what, why, 
when and how you intend doing, to 
introduce your article. You will 
probably explain the scheme in 
detail, emphasizing the advertis- 
ing more than the merits or 
peculiar qualities of the article, 
for he is more interested in 
selling than stocking, so he will 
want to know how you are going 
to cause sales in his district. You 
will have some bonus stocking-up 
scheme, some window display 
inducer, some preferential terms 
to induce him to have a stock 
when the advertising starts. Get- 
ting distribution by paid advertis- 
ing space alone is too costly as 
compared with other methods that 
are available. Much or little 
money can be spent on the presen- 
tation of your case to the trade, 
its get-up and style will be 
controlled by the nature of the 
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article,- the type and standing of 
the trader and the impression yoy 
want to create. Expensive furs 
would require a totally different 
setting from a branded lard. 

It is somewhat needless to say 
that you will be certain that the 
salesmen shall know all about 
the organization, its personnel, the 
factory, the process of manufac. 
turing the article, the advertising 
plan both as to where and when 
it is appearing, the details of 
bonus or window show plans, 
terms and conditions of sale, etc. 
Some people claim that when an 
article is nationally advertised in 
a large way, personal representa- 
tion is an wummnecessary expense. 
Some people have acted accordingly 
over a series of years, so one must 
admit that there may be a justifi- 
cation for the view. Be this as it 
may, however well your printed 
matter or advertising may present 
the proposition to the trader, it 
cannot in the infancy stage do it 
equally as well as an active, ver- 
satile and intelligent representative. 
At this stage the connection and 
good-will of the representative is 
invaluable. If the firm already 
possesses the connection and good- 
will of the trader, it is still invalu- 
able, and because this exists the 
representative becomes more effec- 
tive and productive. In fact, he 
justifies himself by his stocking up 
the trader, getting displays, win- 
dow shows and the acceptance of 
your literature. 

The attack on the public mind— 
how can one go into details? They 
are too manifold to go into sepa- 
rate detail. They range from the 
heading on the stationery to the 
first newspaper advertisement. 

Probably the first thing you will 
do will be to prepare an expendi 
ture budget. From this you wil 
have to define what is and what is 
not advertising, and then sub 
divide this into its several parts 

Having got your investigation 
thus far, you are now in a position 
to think about advertising. Here 
you come alongside an interesting 
but difficult problem. Up to 
present you have been handling the 
figures and facts and from them 





amour 
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arriving at conclusions. Now you 
are beginning to ‘explore in the 
unknown and uncharted sea of_the 
human problem and mental emo- 
tions. What is to be the funda- 
mental point of contact with the 
general public and its presentation? 

In most cases this first problem 
solves itself, for unless the article 
has some outstanding merit there 
would be but little reasonable jus- 
tification for it to be advertised. 
It may be novelty in use, con- 
venience, quality, prestige or price. 
So we can take this for granted. 

What has the publication adver- 
tising to do? Has it to get 
distribution or have the represen- 
tatives done this? Has it to 
educate the public about something 
entirely novel, or is there an exist- 
ing but dormant need for the 
advertised article; or is there an 
active demand for something simi- 
lar to it already on the market, 
and I simply have to show where 
my article is superior to get them 
to ask for it? Is the trade-mark 


an all-important item to advertise, 
or a peculiar merit of the article, 


or the service it performs? 

The answer to these various 
questions will give a lead as to 
what amount of the total advertis- 
ing allotment shall be spent in 
various forms of advertising. 

Having decided what classes of 
mediums are to carry the advertis- 
ing, it must be decided what pro- 
portion is to be spent in each class 
and then what proportion of this 
is to be spent in each medium. 
That will be largely decided by 
the size of the advertising allot- 
ment, the object it has to gain and 
the time in which it has to do it. 
For this will influence the size of 
the space and the frequency of the 
insertions. Theoretically the size 
of the space should be decided by 
the copy writer. He should tell 
his story and the space should be 
purchased properly to present and 
display it. But in practice this is 
not usually possible. Possibly this 
is a blessing for the copy writer. 
It forces him to go through an 
intense process of elimination. In 
the finality the size of the space 
will be mainly controlled by the 
amount of money available and the 
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number of mediums used which 
will be influenced by the nature of 
Ahe article, the class of public ap- 
pealed to, the style or 

of appeal, and the time at one’s 
disposal to gain one’s object. 

The frequency of insertions will 
be largely controlled by the size 
of space coupled with the amount 
of money available, but an en- 
deavor should be made that the 
insertions are sufficiently frequent, 
that the interval between them 
should not be so long distant that 
the prospect is likely to forget 
your story during the interval. 
During the early stage, continuity 
of impression and connected mes- 
sages can only be obtained by fre- 
quent insertions at short intervals 
of time. -Therefore, if the funds 
are limited it is better to concen- 
trate on’ fewer mediums than to 
take large spaces at long intervals 
in many. 


KNOW YOUR MESSAGE 


When you have decided to pre- 
pare your advertisement, the first 
thing to do is to decide the object 
or purpose of the advertisement. 
You, as an advertiser, must be en- 
tirely settled in your own mind. You 
must have a definite, a precise 
message to give. If ‘it is not clear, 
precise and direct to you, you can 
be certain it will not only confuse 
the public but fail to gain the ob- 
ject you are after. 

You must tabulate the “reasons 
why” the public should buy your 
article or service. Tabulate these 
“reasons why,” memorize them, 
chart them. If you cannot use all 
of them in one advertisement then 
have a series of advertisements to 
bring each point out in its turn. 

Remember, copy writers are paid 
for gray matter, initiative—not 
plagiarism, not for expression, but 
for impressions. Every paragraph 
should have something worth tell- 
ing, create an impression that will 
remain long after it is read, a 
memory picture that will be be- 
lieved and remembered. Every 
product or preparation is made to 
fill some need. The real question 
you have to answer is not how 
well it is made, but how does it 
meet the need. The story that 
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en lowa Subscribers 


Here’s a newspaper circulation—one of the larg- 
est in the middle west—that is concentrated in 
one inportant market—the state of Iowa. 


99% of The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune’s 185,000 daily and 
160,000 Sunday circulation is in 
lowa—only 1% in adjoining states. 


The Register and Tribune covers Iowa as thor- 
oughly as many large newspapers cover their 
home cities. 


One Exceeds Nineteen 


On week days the circulation of The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune exceeds the combined cir- 
culations of all the 19 other daily newspapers 
published in the central two-thirds of Iowa. 


The Sunday Register’s circulation is greater 
than that of all the other Iowa Sunday news- 


papers. 


isk for booklet showing circulation, daily and 
Sunday, in every county and postoffice in Iowa. 


" Hilo 
Me Mn Siribane 
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Spectacular. 


Tortoise 


Here’s a live story, as 
they say upstairs. 

A story of a city’s pulsing 
life, of very real people do- 
ing a very real thing. Of a 
great popular movement, 
deep and quiet and strong, 
if you will. 

In less degree a tale of 
achievement, of dogged per- 
sistence winning its inevi- 
table triumph. Of the 
tortoise and the hare— 
though a tortoise that 
flashes, in a sense, Red- 
grangely. 

* * * * 

Glance, for a moment, be- 
hind these outwardly cold 
figures : 

Four thousand more fami- 
lies in the city of Dallas 
received The Journal, by 
carrier, every day of last 


audit period than during the 
previous audit period. 

(A. B. C. period ending 
September 30, compared 
with period ending six 
months earlier. The Journal 
is an A. B. C. paper. That's 
important.) 

Four hundred more street 
sales every day than during 
last period. 

Sixteen hundred more su- 
burban circulation. 

Nearly seven thousand in- 
crease in total circulation. 
* bo 3 * 

A live newspaper is claim- 
ing the eyes and minds of all 
Dallas. That’s the story. 

Can’t you hear them talk- 
ing—see them buying it? 

Its increased power to 
help sell your goods—can 
you question it? 


Through a special (optional) combination 
rate with The Dallas Morning News, 
The Journal can be added to your list at 
a small extra cost and NO extra trouble. 
One order, one schedule for both papers. 


The Dallas Journal 


Dallas, Texas 





Dee. 
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interests the purchaser most is the 
story of the product in use. The 
copy should make so much im- 
pression that it should be instantly 
recognized when seen—should ap- 
pear just often enough to preserve 
continuity. 

In planning the campaign it is 
not so much the size of the appro- 
priation as making the right use 
of the appropriation. 

One of the problems will be to 
decide what is advertising and 
what is a selling expense. Imme- 
diately you will be plunged into 
an ill-defined territory which is not 
my function to define. 

In the finality do. not leave the 
expenditure of money in advertis- 
ing to do the whole job of pulling 
through your plan. Do some 
thorough work and do it with the 
determination to see it through. 
Do not expect to pay for the 
advertising from estimated profits 
out of goods as yet unsold. Have 
the actual money for the adyertis- 
ing ear-marked or provided to get 
over the period until the consumer 
acceptance law is functioning. Fit 
the plan of campaign so that the 
capital available can carry it 
through to the self-supporting 
stage. Do not starve or over-feed 
your child in its infancy. Go 
quickly, slowly, build firmly on a 
sound foundation, and let the ad- 
vertising appropriation grow by 
its own weight. 

_ The plan of campaign when put 
into operation can be likened to 
a great big wheel which sets in 
motion thousands of lesser wheels, 
and if all these wheels are inter- 
dependent and move harmoniously 
as one whole, there will be. no 
friction or grit to cause waste and 
possibly a breakdown and failure. 


Steel Mill Equipment 
Companies Merge 
The Aetna Foundry & Machine Com- 


pany, Warren, Ohio, has. been merged 
with the Standard Engineering Com- 
pany, Ellwood, Pa. oth are manu- 
tacturers of steel mill equipment. The 
consolidated company, he Aetna- 
Standard Engineering Company, will be 
managed by the active officials of the 
two original ¢ompanies. 
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The Merger 
and Its Merchandising 
Problems 


Tue Geyer Company 
Dayton, Oxr10 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

I am wondering if you have ever pub- 
lished articles in regard to the sales and 
advertising ppliciee at gre by manufac- 
t ing out competitive con- 
pag "WT san’ tava, toe eet would 
appreciate receiving information in_re- 
gard to the issues in which such articles 
may have appeared. . 

Tue Geyer Company, 

E. G. Frost. 

“ae last year has “witnessed 

many mergers. With practi- 

cally every merger, a number of 

interesting merchandising _prob- 

lems accompany the consolidation. 

The following are several of the 

troublesome questions which must 

be answered if the highest: efficiency 
is to be secured: 

1. Should the name of the 
merged company be retained? 

2. What happens: to packages, 
labels, trade names and trade- 
marks? ‘ 

3. Shall the brands be = sold 
separately or under one brand 
name? 

4. How’ shall the acquired com- 
pany’s salesmen be handled? 

In Printers’ INK and PRINTERS 
Ink MontHiy there have been 
articles which directly answer these 
questions. References to these ar- 
ticles are always available —[Ed. 
Painters’ INK. 


E. D. Voorhis with Gold Bond 
Stamp Company 


E. D. Voorhis, recently -general sales 
manager of the H. D. Lee Mercantile 
Company, Kansas City, has become vice- 
president and director of sales of the 
Gold Bond Saving Stamp Company, 
Dallas, Tex. 

C. R. Reynolds succeeds Mr. Voorhis 
as general sales manager of the Lee 
company. 


H. C. Lowrey Starts Own 
Business at Toronto 


Harold C. Lowrey, formerly -with 
R. G. McLean d., Toronto, has 
opened an office at that city as a 
marketing and advertising consultant. 
At' one time he was with the Southam 
Press Ltd., also of Toronto. He har 
also been with the Montreal Star and 
the Toronto Globe: 


, 
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Putting Salesmen’s 
Reports Through a Boil- 
ing-Down Process 


Suvur-On Sranparp Opticat Company, 
Inc 


Geneva, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are revising oyr salesmen’s fe 
port blanks in an attempt to make them 
as simple and easy to fill in as possible. 

It runs in our mind that from time 
to time you have run articles on the 
subject of simplified sales report blanks 
in either Printers’ Ink or Printers’ 
Inx Montuty, or perhaps both, and if 
you can refer us to issues in which this 
material has appeared, your assistance 
will be greatly appreciated 
Suvur-On a Optica Company, 

nc. 


HE question of salesmen’s re- 

port blanks is one which has 
been receiving a great deal of at- 
tention from advertising and sales 
executives. Printers’ INK has 
had a number of requests for lists 
of articles dealing with the sub- 
ject. Such a list has been sent 
to the Shur-On Company and will 
be sent to any other readers who 
request it. 

One of the greatest annoyances 
that can stand in the way of a 
salesman’s success is the necessity 
of filling out complicated report 
blanks. Not so many years ago, 
the average salesman spent an hour 
or two or even more each evening 
in making out complicated report 
blanks. The newer school of sales 
management, however, recognizes 
that this is time wasted and that 
a great deal of the data received 
from salesmen were filed away or 
lost. Today the sales executive 
tries to boil.down his report blank 
to the fair essentials. The Print- 
ers’ INK Publications have de- 
scribed many plans for issuing 
simplified report blanks.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


India Alkali Works Changes 


Name 

The India Alkali Works, Boston, 
manufacturer of Savogran and Mar- 
blica, has changed its name to 
Savogran Company. No other change is 
involved. It is felt that the new name 
represents the character of the com- 
pany’s ‘business more adequately than 
that under which the business was or- 
ganized fifty-one years ago. 
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Banker Credits “Printers Ink” 
for His Advertising Interest 


First Nationat Bank 
Gatos, Catt. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

From time to time I have seen articles 
in the WEEKLY on “When I first met 
Printers’ Inx.” 

It has reminded me that my first ex 
perience with Printers’ Ink was about 
1890 when I, a school boy, the son of a 
merchant who wanted me to help at my 
spare moments in the store, preferred to 
be upstairs in the country printing of- 
fice turning the hand press for the 
weekly newspaper or kicking the job 
press, all for nothing—and getting 
nicely inked up 

Later, this aseghens of printers’ ink 
“took” so deeply that I worked for 
several summers and spare time in the 
winter in all branches of the county 
paper and while browsing through the 
exchanges on the editor’s desk and the 
magazines which came to him I first 
read Printers’ Ink and became deeply 
interested in it. 

Later I poy oe from high school 
and went in as bookkeeper in a country 
bank and saw the copies occasivnally 
when they came to the printing office. 
Later because of ill health I went to 
Arizona, in 1901, and there in a 
stationery store which had a print shop 
attached I again became a_ regular 
reader of Printers’ Ink. 

In 1903 I returned to the Middle 
West and became interested in the 
advertising phase of banking as well as 
the routine, which falls to one in a 
country bank. 

In 1907 I came to California taking 
the management of a larger bank in a 
small town and began to put into prac 
tice some of the many ideas evolved 
from Painters’ Ink and financial maga 
zines for the development of a bank's 
clientele. 

Some of the advertising put out by 
our institution was favorably com 
mented upon and I well remember how 
an old business associate of my father, 
who was himself a bank president, 
wrote me that I seemed to be success 
ful in writing bank advertising, which 
helped us build up our deposits, but 
he wondered if, and hoped that I would 
be as successful in investing the funds 
of the bank conservatively. 

Even today it is a toss-up with me 
whether I am the most interested in the 
advertising or business building end of 
banking, or in the safe investing of its 
funds. Both carry decided interest for 


me. 
C. F. Hamsuer 
President 


Edward Gans, Publisher, 
Omaha “News” 


Edward Gans has been appointed pub 
lisher of the Omaha, Nebr., News, suc 
ceeding Joseph Polcar. Mr. Gans 
joined = News in September as gen 
eral manager. He formerly was pub 
lisher of. the Fall River, Mass., Herald. 
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How 
Old Should a Sales- 
man Be? 


A List of the Age Requirements of 
Ten Companies Furnishes Mate- 
rial for Interesting Speculations 
on the Current Trend of Thought 
on This Subject in Sales Execp- 
tive Circles 


HENEVER the sales force 
must be increased, the ques- 
tion of the age of new salesmen 
must be answered. Shall a young 
man be hired, full of pep and ini- 
tiative but lacking in experience, 
or an older man, with experience, 
but perhaps minus the youngster’s 
enthusiasm ? 
According to a bulletin on 
“Educating Salesmen,” issued by 
The Blackman Company, New 
York, age requirements vary with 
different industries. “But nearly 
all company requirements are in- 
cluded between the figures twenty- 
five and forty,” the report states. 
A list of the age requirements of 
ten companies, representing a 
number of industries, is given. 
This list follows: 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
White-Stokes Co. 
Audebert Wall 
Peter Cooper 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. .. 
Kardex Rand Sales Corp. 
=o Adding 


Fuller Brush Co. 
Phoenix Mutual 
ance Co. 


Life Insur- 
40 


The list does not offer much 
encouragement to men over forty. 
Apparently, many sales managers 
believe that a salesman who has 
reached thirty-five. and is still an 
ordinary salesman has limited pos- 
sibilities. _ However, these sales 
managers also believe that the 
older a man is, up to a certain 
point, “the . more _ conservative, 
trustworthy and reliable he will 
be.” “But-at the same time,” the 
bulletin adds, “in about the same 
ratio, he will have less initiative, 
less ability to meet unusual situa- 
tions, and less ability to make any 
gain over a previous year’s record.” 
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Salary may have a. real beari 
on this. Low salaries very of 
discourage salesmen and keep they 
from exerting themselves. This ig 
especially true of the older me 
As the bulletin puts it:. “A m 
who was only a salesman-at forty 
might, nevertheless, have proved. 
himself a real success, if that 
ing job paid him fifteen thous 
a year.” 


Registers‘a ““Low Cost” Slog 


Tue CLeveLanp TRACTOR’ Conarel on 
CLEVELAND - 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
We would like to register with 
the following slogan in connection 
Cletrac tractors: 
“Lowest cost per yard, per hour, ” 
per mile.” 3 
This of course provided that it ha” 
not previously been registered or used” 
by some other manufacturer. 
Tue CLeveranp TRACTOR Comrase 
E. R. Gatvin, 
General Sales Manager, 


Daytona Beach, Fla., Papers ~ 


Consolidate 


A consolidation has been effected be 
tween the Daytona Beach, Fla., News” 
and the Daytona Beach Journal. T. ie 
Fitzgerald is publisher and Raymond 
A.. Thomas, general manager. The | 
News will continue as an afternoon 
paper and the Journal as a a) 
paper. On Sunday the \ atl will be 
consolidated as the News- 


Alabama Publishers to Meet in 
New York 


The Alabama Press Association pl 
to hold its annual meeting at the W: 
dorf Astoria Hotel, New York, in Avg 
1927. The exact date has not been de 
cided upon. It is planned.to have the 
members make the trip by boat from 
Savannah. 


Newspaper Account for ~ 
Charles C. Green’ Agency ~ 
The Philadelphia office of the Charles” 
C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., hag 
been appointed by Skiler’s Laboratori 
of that city, to direct the advertisin 
of Skiler’s antiseptic. “Newspapers 
be used. 


J. R. Busk with Frank Seaman 


Agency 
J. R. Busk, formerly sales and ad 
tising manager of the fabrics department 
of the Pantasote y, New York) 
has joined the staff of Frank Seam 
Incorporated, advertising y, 
of New York, as an account executi 
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Time Tred 
and Tested 





IRON TRADE REVIEW 
Established 1883 * 


THE FOUNDRY 
Established 1892 


DAILY METAL TRADE 
Established 1909 
ABRASIVE INDUSTRY 
Established 1920 
POWER BOATING 

i 1905 
MARINE REVIEW 
Established 1878 
THE PENTON 
PUBLISHING CO. 


PENTON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, O. 


- The Penton es —printers of 
newspapers, business papers, 
ational magazines, 

» etc. 
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They All Admire 


From Advertising and Selling—Aug. 25, 1926 
“Occasionally an advertisement appears that is beautiful in its simpic 
that employs none of the stock phrases of advertising. It strikes 
because it does not sound like an advertisement. For instance, a 
Arrow Collar card in the street-cars: ‘Any man can wear a Downs 
look the better for it.’ Contrast such simple, direct, human p 
with the stilted verbiage of many of the motor-car advertisements 
screaming for attention.” 


From a recent trade paper advertisement of Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
“The ‘Lady of the House’ is no longer the kitchen maid.” She’s the! 
and if you ask her anything about collars, she'll say “Arrows” jut 
naturally as she would say “Uneeda” if you asked her about biscuits 


STREET RAILWAYS 
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\CRAT OF COLLARS 


yman % weara 
g) "a look the better 
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OLLARS 
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AND YOU FOLLOW THE STYLE 





rrow Collar Man 


_ _fi>w Collars, like Uneeda Biscuits, have been advertised in the 
Cars of the United States—without interruption—for 
than twenty years. Do you suppose there is an American 
2 who has not made favorable reference to the “Arrow 
man”? What makes the women think the Arrow Collar 


are good looking? Surely not the black and white copy 

h has appeared in newspapers and magazines. Where are the 

pw Collar men—as painted—constantly seen? Only on the 
Car cards! 


TISING COMPANY 
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hen, Where and How to Hold 
District Sales Meetings 


hey Enable Executives to Get on a Really Personal Basis with the Entire 
Sales Force 


By C. B..Mathes 


Sales Manager, The Conklin Pen Manufacturing Company 


HE district sales meeting is 
playing an increasingly large 
rt in sales activities. Many 
ufacturers are turning toward 
in lieu of the general conven- 
ion. However, there is a definite 
id for both. 
Where national policies and 
roblems are to be considered, the 
ral gathering has possibilities 
nd benefits not obtainable in the 
aller one. This is especially so 
‘the salesmen are permitted a 
in outlining such policies. 
the problems are more 
in character, the district 
athering not only is the logical 
bstitute but it has decided ad- 
The general convention 
oes not allow so close association, 


affairs as is possible 
here but a few men are gathered 


District meetings do not have so 
finite a place on our yearly pro- 
am as does the general conven- 


They are held when and 
it is thought advisable. 


at time suggesting itself as the 
gical period, because no actual 
lling effort is lost, it being the 
-between season. 
But during the year, some ex- 
tive from the home office: calls 
m each salesman in his own terri- 
pry and rubs shoulders with as 
any customers as time will per- 
it. Nothing takes the place of 
ontact with actual conditions to 
eep an inside worker in touch 
ith the salesman and _ his. prob- 
s. No matter how copious 
ay be the salesman’s reports, 
ey cannot keep the sales. man- 
ger as closely or correctly in- 
prmed as a personal visit. 
Just how much time the direct- 


ing head of the sales department 
should spend with his men is a 
much mooted question. Each line 
of effort contributes its. influenc- 
ing factors but a 25 to 33 per cent 
average will not be far amiss. 

Next to such visits, stands the 
divisional meeting. No more 
than six or seven men should,/be 
included in this gathering. Where 
the sales force is large, it may be 
difficult to break it ‘down into such 
small units, but there is nothing 
which gives so much personal-con- 
tact and where _fellow-workers 
are as likely to forget restraint 
and get to the very root of: a 
question, as in such a small meet- 
ing. The writer prefers a well- 
ventilated hotel room, just large 
enough to be comfortable ; just 
small enough to be suggestively 
Bohemian. Perhaps coats may be 
laid aside, other impediments 
brushed away and every man made 
to feel as though the meeting were 
for his special benefit. 


MAKING SALESMEN TALK 


Then, in an informal way, mat- 
ters which lay heavy on the sales- 
man’s heart are discussed. Men 
who cannot talk at a general meet- 
ing find their speech and from the 
depth of pent-up experiences, , un- 
load troubles which need the help 
of the “higher-up” to solve. Many 
a “yes” and “no” salesman 
proved at these .meetings that 
“still water -runs deep”; that he 
has done real thinking, carefully 
analyzed his work and has a well- 
formulated and constructed _ sales 
canvass and method. of, operation, 
and that he can pass on something 
of real value to his more talkative 
brother salesman. 

Our picture of the regional 
gathering is that of a national 
sales organization of se ary 
size. Where the regional,. unit is 
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large, many things possible in a 
smaller gathering are obviously 
out of the question. If so large 
that the personal factor is nega- 
tive, then the real value is lost be- 
cause when any sizable number of 
men are gathered, some program 
must be observed if for no other 
reason than to cover in a general 
way such matters as are germane. 
The real value ‘of the district 
meeting is that it gets away from 
generalities and into the individual 
and personal. 

I recall a salesman who was one 
of the most successful in his field, 
but who gained little real value 
from the general conventions of 
his company simply because he did 
not grasp questions as they came 
up. Frequently, he reverted to 
some matter previously discussed 
and apparently’ understood by all 
but which he failed to grasp. This 
resulted in voluminous correspoh- 
dence which was ultimately cor- 
rected by the divisional meeting 
where more time could be given 
to him and where he not only felt 
more at ease, but where his mind 
functioned more normally. The 
most difficult and adamant pros- 
pect or customer only goaded him 
on to greater effort and success, 
but in a general convention he was 
helpless, even though he ranked 
high among the select of a large 
force. 

Of course, the executive must 
be the controlling force, directing 
the conference along lines which 
will cover the matters for which 
the meeting is held. Questions 
of national moment ought to be 
considered, and then, as a rule, 
lead into those problems more 
directly sectional in scope and 
character. It may be that some 
policy, advertising or merchandise, 
does not appeal to a certain sales- 
man. He insists that conditions 
in his territory are different and 
that while the general plans of 
the company may be correct for 
the rest of the country, they will 
fall flat and be a boomerang for 
him. 

His is an individual case and 
can be handled much better in the 
small meeting than a general con- 
vention. The chances are that he 
will sell himself, once his line of 
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thinking is changed and a fey 
cases with which he is personally 
acquainted are analyzed. Mos 
likely, some salesman in an adja. 
cent territory will cite some inci- 
dent which will be the deciding 
factor. This is one of the sey- 
eral ways in which the divisional 
meeting is helpful to the indj- 
vidual salesman. 

We have no quarrel with adver- 
tising. We believe in it unquali- 
fiedly, but we do not believe that 
the salesman’s business is to sell 
advertising instead of his mer- 
chandise. Don’t misunderstand 
me when I say that many mer- 
chants have been “advertised to 
death.” This is not the fault of 
the advertising but of the manner 
ig which it has been sold or used 
by the salesman. 


FOUR OUT OF FIVE SOLD ADVERTISING 


Not long ago, the writer spent 
an hour visiting with a druggist 
friend. During this hour, five 
salesmen called, four of whom 
talked only about the advertising 
their firms were doing, One went 
so far as to ask the merchant why 
he should care whether the mer- 
chandise had merit so long as his 
company’s advertising created a 
demand for it. One salesman sold 
his product, backing up his can- 
vass with reference to his adver- 
tising and the statement: “This, 
Mr. Blank, is what we are doing 
to help you sell our product, 
but after all nothing takes the 
place of intelligent merchandising 
effort.” 

While salesman number five may 
have overlooked some fundamental 
advertising precepts, his sales 
talk made more of an_ impres- 
sion on his prospect and_ stood 
out in striking relief against the 
extravagant statements of the 
others. Advertising ought to make 
the dealer a better merchant and 
not lead him to believe that all he 
has to do is open and close his 
door. 

The divisional meeting enables 
the executive individually to 
school his men on such subjects 
as this. Even though the sales- 
man may have sold your line for 
years, he is never too old to learn. 
Constant sales resistance will 
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The Super-Power of the 
All-Fiction Field 


Just as the high-tension wires of the 
ever-expanding electrical industry 
reach out into every corner of America, 
80 too, the powerful influence of ad- 
vertising is no longer confined to a few 
centers. Advertising today circuits a 


inne 
} huge cross-section of America. 


S 

= National magazines are the high ten- 
nee sion wires of modern advertising. 
| Some are what the electrical engineers 
vist | call, “unit stations”, reaching a few 
‘be communities and groups within a 
hom limited radius. The power of others 
4 is limited only by the two coasts. 


Sixteen national magazines have 
come together to form a pool of Super- 
Power that intimately affects the lives 
of 13,000,000 Americans. 

This pool is called the ALL-FICTION 
FIELD. 

The influence of the magazines in 
this field is confined to no one locality, 
no one group. 

Wherever America reads magazines 
today, there you will find some one of 
the high-tension wires from this pool 
carrying power from the common source. 

The ALL-FICTION FIELD is ALL- 
AMERICA. 


All-Fiction Held 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


why 
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break down his morale, warp his 
viewpoint and perhaps make room 
for discouragement. These are 
days of keen competition, days 
when sales are made and do not 
just happen and the salesmen need 
all the assistance and vitalizing 
encouragement they can get from 
those “back home.” Few things 
do this more efféctively than the 
small meeting. It-is the half-way 
point between the general conven- 
tion and the visit with the various 
men in their respective territories. 

But the meetings should always 
be entirely informal. They should 
be more of a conference than a 
convention. Set talks should be 
tabu. It is surprising the vast 
number of vital subjects which 
can be thoroughly covered and 
acted. upon in a single day and 
night-or during two days. (It is 
seldom advisable to hold a di- 
visional meeting longer.) 


MEETINGS MUST HAVE GUIDANCE 


Some executive of the company 
—either general manager or sales 
manager or both—should always 
be present as the guiding person- 
ality and the inspiring force. If 
the, meetings are held in a branch 
office, a luncheon or dinner, at 
which the office employees are in- 
vited, might be arranged. Fre- 
quently, minor misunderstandings 
creep into the office force and the 
opportunity given each to voice 
his difficulties goes far to elimi- 
nate such friction. At a_ typical 
meeting of this kind, after the 
dishes have been cleared away, 
each one from office manager to 
messenger, is asked if he or she 
has any complaint or suggestions 
to make. Once that opportunity 
is given and not taken advantage 
of, the individual has little chance 
afterward to back-bite or ferment 
trouble. 

An indirect though positive 
benefit is the possibility of getting 
nearer to the hearth of the sales- 
man, to know his home life and to 
establish closer relations with his 
family. 

Many men are sticcessful or 
failures as their home lives are 
happy or unhappy. here he 
works, as in many cases, far from 
the home office, it is plainly advan- 
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tageous to have him feel and 
know that his firm is interested jp 
those he holds most dear. But ip 
addition to the increaséd financial 
returns to be gained thereby, there 
is that greater pleasure of know- 
ing that you have increased the 
sum total of happiness and sun- 
shine in this world. If we can 
develop men along with business, 
isn’t the effort. worth while? The 
divisional meeting is the midway 
point between the general: con- 
vention and.the time spent with 
the salesman in his territory or 
home and as such, it has a definite 
place in the training and guiding 
of salesmen, 

This year we are going to try 
a somewhat different program for 
our general convention. We hope 
to combine the advantages of 
both. Men east -of the Rocky 
Mountains will spend a week in 
the office but general sessions will 
be held on only three mornings 
and one afternoon. The remainder 
of the time will be given over to 
personal conferences with depart- 
ment heads, sectional gatherings, 
the salesmen’s executive meeting 
or informal meetings among them- 
selves. 

Only one condition will obtain— 
office hours shall be spent in the 
factory building. In this way, we 
hope to give each man ample 
opportunity to iron out any indi- 
vidual problems of whatever char- 
acter they may be. . There may be 
some. question of service, of credit, 
of policy, of product, of employ- 
ment, which needs a bit of per- 
sonal contact to explain. We want 
each salesman to feel that. he has 
had personal attention and_ that 
each inside worker is interested in 
his success and is trying and will- 
ing to do everything possible to 
insure it. ' 

These are the days, not only of 
service, but personal sérvice plus, 
and we believe that a thorough 
and intimate knowledge of the 
company’s ideals and policies and 
the reasons for their being, will 
enable each salesman to render 
that co-opération on which mod- 
ern business is so largely founded. 
The district ‘meeting “or the spe- 
cialized general convention is one 
way-of imparting this information. 
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| 15,000 Plus! 


WE promised 15,000 net 


paid circulation. 


We are now delivering in 
excess of 15,000 every day in 
more than 2,000 communities 


in every state in the Union! 


Never before, that we know 
of, has any daily newspaper 
attracted such highly concen- 
trated wealth and influence. 


And leading National Ad- 


p—/ vertisers, too! Saal 
Che Anited States Baily 


Established March 4th, 1926 
Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government of the 
United States of America 
DAVID LAWRENCE . VICTOR WHITLOCK 
ae THashington Vice-President and 
Chicago Office: Director of Advertising 
New York Office: London Guarantee Bldg. San Francisco Office: 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue Detroit Office: Bulletin Bldg. 
Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
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“Welcome, Scripp 


Denver voices emphatic approval of the purchase of 
the Rocky Mountain News and Denver Times hy 
Scripps-Howard. 


Prominent Citizens of Denver Say: 


COLORADO CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS: “Denver and all 
of Colorado have occasion for much gratitude over the con- 
solidation of the News, Express and Times into one strong 
organization laboring for civic righteousness and construe. 
tive good.” 


JUDGE BEN LINDSEY: “It was at my urgent petition 
and personal solicitation that the late E. W. Scripps founded 
the Denver Express 20 years ago. This consolidation ha 
given me genuine pleasure.” 


WILLIAM ADAMS (Governor Elect): “The Denver Ex- 
press was one of the fairest newspapers in the United State: 
and I am satisfied this same policy will be continued in the 
operation of the new papers.” 


HARRY W. RISLEY (President of City Council): “It is 
absolutely undoubted in my mind that two newspaper 
under one management such as the Scripps-Howard will be 
of immense benefit and wholesome influence.” 


MRS. MARTHA M. KEEZER (Prominent Denver Club- 
woman): “That at last Denver is to be released from an 
ethical bondage in journalism which seemed almost be- 
yond hope of solving, I add my word of thankfulness. | 
think I speak for hundreds of women who are just as happy 
and hopeful about it all as I am.” 


Rocky Mountain News 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented by 
New York Chicago Detroit 
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oward !” says Denver 


DFREY SCHIRMER (President of the American Na- 
jional Bank): “Congratulations! It will be a mighty good 


hing for Denver.” 


(RS. ELIZABETH QUEREAU (Member of the Colorado 
ivil Service Commission): “I think Denver has needed 
igh class newspapers such as the new Denver Evening 
ws and The Rocky Mountain News now will be.” 


HESSE H. NEWLON (Superintendent of Schools): “We 
ppreciate the support the Denver Express has always given 
he school board. I have a high regard for the policies 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers. They conduct clean 
ournals.” 


HE RT. REV. J. HENRY TIREN: “The Scripps-Howard 
pewspapers stand for all that is best in modern journalism 
nd | am sincerely glad to learn of the purchase of The 
ews and The Times by that organization. It will undoubt- 
ily mean a great improvement in the local newspaper 
tuation. 


NCHARD M. CRANE (President Denver Chamber of 
omerce): “The Express has my hearty good wishes in 
is expansion move. It has already gained the goodwill 


WILLIAM E. SWEET (Former Governor): “If Scripps- 
Howard makes these newspapers similar to the Express 
ey will be independent, vigorous and unafraid news- 


Denver Evening News 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Allied Newspapers, Inc. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 











Denver Evening News, Scripps. 
Howard Newspapers, are no 
longer offered to national adver. 
tisers as a forced combination. 
New rates effective December 6, 


1926, are: 
Morning and Evening . 18¢ 


a ra 
Morning only . . . 12 


Evening only . . .10¢ 
Evening and Sunday . 23¢ 


Represented by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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England and 
California Are Interested 
in Similar Problems 


CaurorNta Frurrt Growers ExcHance 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We note in your September 23 issue, 
on page 130, a letter from Cadbury 
Bros. Ltd., om the subject of dealer 
service. 

In your answer to Cadbury Bros., 
you state that you have a special list 
of those who are conducting dealer ser- 
vice departments and that you would be 
glad to send a copy of this list to those 
who are interested. s 

Will you please send us a copy of 
this list and put our name down for 
any further material on the subject of 
dealer service that you may have avail- 
able for distribution? 

CaurrornraA Frurt Growers ExcHANGE 


HIS letter is typical of a num- 

ber of letters that are usually 
received after Printers’ INK has 
offered a list of articles in answer 
toa subscriber’s question. The list 
of articles on dealer service de- 
partments has been sent to the 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change and will be sent to any 
other readers of Printers’ INK 
who desire it. 

Lists of articles on a great num- 
ber of advertising and merchandis- 
ing methods are available to the 
readers of Printers’ INK upon re- 
quest. It is but another indication 
of the alacrity with which readers 
avail themselves of such lists that 
each offer of a list usually brings 
in a number of requests from other 
readers who find that these lists 
fit in with their business needs.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Reorganization of Dutee W. 
Flint, Inc., Made 


Dutee W. Flint, Inc., distributor of 
Ford automobiles for Rhode Island and 
Southern Connecticut, has been divided 
into twenty-three separate companies. 
Dutee W. Flint, president and _ trea- 
surer of the parent company, will also 
be president and treasurer of the sub- 
sidiary companies. 


R. T. Freeman with Atlanta 
Newspaper 

Robert T, Freeman, who has been 

with the Atlanta, Ga., office of the 

General Outdoor Advertising Company, 

has joined the ye staff of the 


Atlanta Georgian American. 
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Page Browne with Humphrey 
Agency 

Page Browne, for the last three years 
with the Boston office of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, has joined the 
staff of the H. B. Humphrey Company, 
Boston advertising agency. He will be 
in charge of a department to aid manu- 
facturers in sales and distribution. 


Wall Board Account for 
Rick & Giltnane 


The Cornell Wood Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of Cornell 
wall board, has appointed the Rick & 
Giltnane Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Marion C. Taylor 
Joins Lyddon & Hanford 


Marion C. Taylor has joined the New 
York staff of the Lyddon & Hanford 
Company, advertising agency. She was 
formerly merchandise editor of the Condé 
Nast Publications, New York. 


Change in Ownership of 
Savannah “News” 


Hershel V. Jenkins, assistant trea- 
surer of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road, has acquired a controlling interest 
in the Savannah, Ga. News, a morning 
paper. 


J. J. Gavin with G. Logan 
Payne 

_J. J. Gavin, who formerly conducted 

his own publishers’ representative busi- 

ness, has joined the Boston office of the 

G. Logan Payne Company, publishers’ 

representative. 


»s F. Clement Advanced by 
Portland “Telegram” 


James F. Clement, national advertising 
manager of the Portland, Oreg., Tele- 
gram, has been appointed advertising 
manager. He has been associated with 
the Telegram since 1923. 


Knoxville “Free Press” Be- 
comes Evening Paper 


The Knoxville, Tenn., Free Press 
kas been changed from a morning paper 
to an —— paper. It will not be 
published on Sunday. 


J. J. Powers with Boston 
Agency 
John J. Powers has joined the staff 
of the S. A. Conover Company, Boston 


advertising agency, as an account 
executive. 
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U. S. Supreme Court 
Recognizes Current Busi- 
ness Conditions 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 
HERE appears to be no doubt 
that two recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States are the result of an increas- 
ing liberality in interpreting the 
Federal laws which prohibit price 
maintenance. The first of these de- 
cisions is the culmination of three 
cases brought by the Federal Trade 
Commission against the Western 
Meat Company, The Thatcher 
Manufacturing Company and Swift 
& Company, all of which involved 
the purchase of the stock of com- 
peting corporations for the purpose 
of restraining commerce and creat- 
ing monopoly. 
he second decision more 
directly pertains to price mainten- 
ance, and is the result of a prosecu- 
tion by the Government based on 
the allegation that the system of 
distribution employed by _ the 
General Electric Company and 
two Westinghouse companies was 
merely a device to enable the com- 
panies to fix the resale prices of 
lamps. This decision was _ re- 
ported in the December 2 issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

Both of the decisions are long 
and technical, and several authori- 
ties on anti-trust legislation have 
expressed the view that there is 
danger in applying them broadly. 
In any specific case, the applica- 
tion of the decisions should be 
judged by competent authorities. 

Furthermore, the question of 
price maintenance is by no means 
finally answered by the court. 
Several other cases involving this 
important point are before the 
Supreme Court, and it is expected 
that other cases will soon be 
brought to the court for further 
interpretation of the anti-trust 
laws. Therefore, to the layman, 
the decisions under discussion are 
of importance because they indi- 
cate that the Supreme Court is en- 
deavoring to interpret the law in 
a manner that will meet the 
present economic conditions of in- 
dustry. 


INK Dec. 9, 1925 


Rape the first decision holds 
that a manufacturer may buy the 
physical properties and assets of 
a competitor, but that he cannot 
control the business of a competi- 
tor through the purchase of stock. 
This undoubtedly curtails the 
power of the Federal Trade Com. 
mission in its prosecution of jn- 
dustrial consolidations. And, ac. 
cording to the second decision, , 
monopoly which is based on a 
patent right may control resak 
prices by means of a licensing or 
consignment system of distribution, 
The most. pertinently significant 
part of the first decision deals with 
the case of The Thatcher Manv- 
facturing Company, or at least so 
it appears from a merchandising 
viewpoint. In this case, the Com- 
mission entered a complaint 
against the petitioner in 1921, 
charging ‘that the Thatcher com- 
pany, contrary to Section 7 of the 
Clayton Act, first acquired the 
stock of four competing corpora- 
tions and thereafter took transfers 
of all the business and assets of 
the first three and caused their dis 
solution in 1920 and 1921. Hay 
ing found the facts concerning a 
rather complicated series of trans 
actions, the Commission ruled that 
the acquisitions of all these stocks 
were unlawful and ordered the 
petitioner to cease and desist from 
ownership, operation, management 
and control of the assets, proper 
ties, rights and the like of the 
several companies secured through 
such stock ownership and to divest 
itself of the assets, properties and 
rights formerly held by them. 
The lower court ruled, in effect 
that one of the companies was not 
in competition with the petitioner 
and as to this the higher cour! 
agreed. The lower court further 
ruled that as the stocks of the 
remaining three companies wer 
unlawfully obtained and owner- 
ship of the assets came through 
them, the Commission properly or- 
dered the holder to dispossess it- 
self of the properties so as to 
restore prior lawful conditions. 
“With this we cannot agree,” de- 
clares the Supreme Court decision. 
“When the Commission institutes 2 
proceeding based upon the holding 
of stock contrary to Section 7 of 
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the Clayton Act, its power is limi- 
ted by Section 11 to an order re- 
quiring the guilty person to cease 
and desist from such violation, ef- 
fectually to divest itself of the 
stock, and to make no further use 
of it. The Act has no application 
to ownership of a competitor’s 
property, and business obtained 
prior to any action by the Com- 
mission, even though this was 
brought about through stock un- 
lawfully held. The purpose of the 
Act was to prevent continued hold- 
ing of stock and the peculiar evils 
incident thereto. If purchase of 
property has produced an unlaw- 
ful status a remedy is provided 
through the courts. . . . The 
Commission is without authority 
under such circumstances.” 

Of course, there is much that is 
technical in both decisions, and a 
number of court decisions in other 
cases are cited and discussed. But 
however highly involved the cases 
may appear to the lay mind, it is 
evident that the decisions are a 
step forward toward meeting the 
economic demands of business, and 
that they liberalize the restrictions 
placed about attempts to maintain 
prices through the purchase of 
equipment and physical property of 
competitors, the distribution of 
goods by means of consignment of 
goods to agents under contract, and 
through the ownership of patents. 


L. J. Graft with Louisville 
“Herald-Post” 


Louis J. Graft, recently advertising 
manager of the Sanford, Fla., Times, 
has joined the advertising department of 
the Louisville, Ky., Herald-Post. He 
was previously with the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times and has also 
been assistant advertising manager of 
the Miami, Fla., News. 


Appoints Lindenstein-Kimball 
The Charleroi, Pa., Mail has ap- 
pointed Lindenstein-Kimball, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, as national 
advertising representative. 


Joins Manning & Greene 


Harry Lytle has joined the staff of 
Manning & Greene, Inc., Cleveland, 
advertising art- 
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Organize Letter Machine 


Company at New York 

The Derby Letter Machine Company, 
Inc., New York, has been incorporated 
at New York to manufacture the Derby 
letter machine. The o' of the new 
company are Robert Whittmore, 
president; James Hunting, vice. 
president, and E. B. Pyle, secretary. 
treasurer. Mr. Whittmore was for. 
merly manager of the New York office 
of the Babson. Company. Mr. Hunt 
ing had sales manager of the 
Pyle-MacLaren Printing Company. Mr. 
Pyle was the founder of the Pyk 
MacLaren Company. 


Joint Campaign for Detroit 
Residential Hotels 


The Detroit Residential Hotel Asso 
ciation, a new organization with a men- 
bership of twenty residential hotels x 
Detroit, has started a co-operative cam 
paign in Detroit newspapers. The cam- 
paign is scheduled to run_ throughout 
1927. It is being directed by Whipple 
& Black, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency. 


R. S. Clary Joins Jacksonville 
Agency 

Robert Scales Clary, formerly presi 
dent of the Robinson-Clary Agency of 
Miami and, until recently, house-maga- 
zine editor for the Curtis Publishing 
Company, has joined the Associated Ad- 
vertising Agency of Jacksonville, Fia., 
as sales promotion manager. 


Dominion Stores Report Large 


Increase 
Dominion Stores Ltd., Toronto, chain- 


store operator, reports that monthly 
sales for this year have averaged 1 
25 per cent increase over last year. 
For the quarter ended September 30, 
1926, sales were $3,781,018. Sales for 
the first nine months totaled $10,843,707. 


George Hannauer to Head 
Boston & Maine Railroad 


George Hannauer, vice-president of 
the Chicago Terminal Railroad, has 
been appointed president of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, effective January | 


Shoe Account for Fredrick- 
Ellis Company 
The J. D. Sheperd Shoe Company, 
Chicago wholesale firm, has placed its 
advertising account with the Fredrick 
Ellis Company, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. 


Conger &-Moody Add to Staf 
Louis y om ~g = — e 
Valvoline Oil Company, has join 
San Francisco staff of Conger & Moody, 
publishers’ representatives. 
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An Advance in Rat 


O JANUARY Ist, 1927, new 
rates of $500 a page, $1.25. 
line, will become effective, 
based on a guaranteed cira- 


lation of 50,000 net paid, 
A. B. C. 





Advertising orders entered 
ptior to January 1st may enjoy 
the current rate of $400 a page 
(based on a guaranteed cira- 
lation of 35,000 net paid, A 
B. C.) throughout 1927. 


‘The 
NEW YORKER. 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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Gain in Standing 


DVERTISING published in 

The New Yorker during 
November (our 21st month of 
publication) amounted, accord- 
ing to Printers’ Ink records, to 
95,005 lines. 


This volume was exceeded by 
only + other magazines: The 
Saturday Evening Post, Vogue, 
liberty and Town & Country. 


In distinction of advertising 
carried The New Yorker is ex- 
celled by no other publication. 


‘The 
NEW YORKER 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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is 
Tho&é 


—by the owner of a Racine, 
Wisconsin department store 


as reported in Printers’ Ink 
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HAT effect does a manu- 
facturer’s consumer advertising 
have in inducing you to make 
your initial purchase of a line 
of merchandise?” 


“None whatever; not the 
slightest bit.” 


“Some manufacturers appar- 
ently have the idea,” he said, 
“that the dealer is interested, 
first of all in the supposed sala- 
bility of merchandise and the 
arrangements that have been 
made to enable him to get a 
steady and profitable business 
from it. This idea is wrong. 
What the dealer has to be sold 


on at the outset is the mer- 
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wearability, performance and all 


around worth.” 


These things are just as true 
in general as they are in partic. 
ular. After he stocks a line, the 
merchant welcomes all the con- 
structive advertising a manufac. 
turer may be able to do—but 
every store, on Fifth Avenue or 
on Main Street, has a buying 
public of its own, a public whos 
wants are known by the storr, 
a public for whom the store acts 
as purchasing agent. In any 
community, a successful store 
can do more to sell a manufac 
turer's line than can the manv- 
facturer himself. 


Tell and sell the merchant— 


chandise itself—its appearance, and he'll tell and sell the millions.” 





The K conomist Group 


DRY GOODS 
ECONOMIST 


DRY GOODS REPORTER — DRYGOODSMAN 


The most effective, most econom- 
ical way to reach and influence 


dry goods and department stores 





Straight Lines Lead the Way to 
Novel Layouts 


Readers’ Eyes Can Be Guided Unconsciously to Any Part of an 
Advertisement by Means of Straight Lines 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


T is said of those who walk the 

tight-rope, that, as they proceed 
along that slender thread of path, 
they never take their eyes from 
the rest at the opposite end. Al- 
though an audience surrounds them 
and there are numerous visual in- 
terruptions, some- 


lines, sharply striking down 
through the layout, to produce the 
desired result. What happens, 
visually, then? For one thing, that 
line unifies the drawing and gives 
it a sense of direction. It is “go- 


ing somewhere,” not straggling. It 





thing about that 
straight-line “eye- 
trap” brings concen- 
tration. They see only 
that which is at the 
termination of the 
line. 

Advertising artists 
put this principle to 
work in numerous in- 
teresting ways. Entire 
campaigns are based 
on the idea that a 
straight line of one 
kind or another is an 
excellent method of 
tying the composite 
parts of an advertise- 
ment together, or 
leading the eye to a 
desired place in the 
composition. 

In some instances 
we find the artist 
building every illus- 
tration around the 
straight-line funda- 
mental and arriving 
at it by very clever 
methods. 

A Chesterfield 
newspaper campaign 


Orme Tome On 





Rolling up 








may be referred to as 
an example of what 
can be done with 
such a pictorial motif. 
Each layout contains some striking 
evidence of the visual power of 
straight lines. Men play at a game 
of billiards, and the entire illus- 
tration is built around the elon- 
gated side of the table. It is only 
necessary to draw several straight 


THE CURRENT CHESTERFIELD CAMPAIGN USES THE 
STRAIGHT LINE EFFECTIVELY 


makes it possible to avoid back- 
ground detail and to silhouette in- 
dividual figures against white 
paper. Without the tie-up line, it 
would have been a scattered com- 
position. 

And the line is a tight-rope, 


129 
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down which the eye runs to the 
text at the bottom of the adver- 
tisement. 

The same result is obtained in 
other illustrations, as when people 
cluster at a ship’s rail, and the 
straight line is the simplified line 
of the rail; or a pavement line, 
as crowds hurry down a congested 
street. In each illustration there 
is what amounts to a visual tight- 
rope. 

Straight lines have a binding in- 
fluence. They ap- 
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vision will always follow the cours 
of such lines, whatever their 
sources. That these facts are be. 
ing discovered and appreciated by 
advertisers is evidenced by the in 
creasing number of campaigns now 
utilizing the idea. It is interes. 
ing to see how many wholly dif. 
ferent schemes are being plotted 
out. 

In a series.of newspaper com. 
positions exploiting Bermuda, , 
compass provides the quite logical 

excuse for the in. 





pear to give great- 
er range and size 
to any advertising 
space. They make 
the eye consider 
the advertisement 
as a whole, rather 
than as so much 
type, so many dis- 
play lines, so many 
figures. 

How an _ entire 
campaign can be 
individualized is 
brought out in 
such series as the 
current color cam- 
paign for Eagle 
White Lead. The 
artist paints attrac- 
tive scenes of 
beautiful homes, 
surrounded by at- Lt = 


Yee dope trem New Tork by berms 
Cm ee ee te 
‘Vecwema ad Post Sr. ae 


troduction of 
visual _ tight-ropes. 
Wherever placed, 
from this compass 
four straight lines 
strike out to the 
four quarters of 
the globe. 

Many users of 
single-column space 
in newspapers and 
magazines complain 
that in elongated 
space, it is difficult 
to sustain visual 
interest. The 
straight-line _ illus- 
trative theme over- 
comes this objec- 
tion readily enough. 

motor oil 
series, in full news- 
paper columns, 





tractive gardens. 
Then, across each 
canvas, on a slant 
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shows one method. 
Some moving ob- 
ject in every lay- 


from top to bot- 
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provides an 
excuse for the 











tom, projects 
beams of vivid 
white lines. Where 
this path of light 
strikes the painting, a trans- 
formation takes place in color 
values. Everything is _ brighter. 
There is more contrast. But it is 
the light path that first appeals to 
the eye. The illustrations appear 
larger than a ruler proves them to 
be. That vision should go marching 
down each advertisement, from 
top to the lower left-hand corner, 
is easy to understand. The incli- 
nation to do this becomes arbi- 
trary. 

The straight-line motif, when 
introduced, gives a layout an in- 
creased measure of interest. For 


+ 
THE LONG LINE GUIDES THE EYE 
SOUTH TO THE TEXT ON BERMUDA 


“tight-rope.”’ It may 
be a motor car, at 
the bottom of the 
column, with just a faint, hazy 
line of smoke from the exhaust in- 
dicating speed; or it may be the 
wake of a motorboat, the water 
trailing off in an undulating line 
for at least ten inches. The elong- 
ated proportions are at once 
stitched together by that animated 
thread of visual interest. 

Eighteen advertisements of this 
type were counted in one publica- 
tion, each one strongly. character- 
istic, because of repetition, yet in 
no case was there a feeling of 
similarity. 

Hoover vacuum cleaner layouts 
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ADVERTISING LEADER in volume, character and 
trustworthiness of announcements—24,824,518 lines in 
1926 (10 months), 9,221,622 more than the second New 
York newspaper. CIRCULATION LEADER in num- 
ber of readers, average daily and Sunday, of all New 
York standard size morning newspapers, and in high 
quality of readers, of all newspapers. Daily net paid 
sale in excess of 370,000 copies. Sundays in excess of 
625,000. 


The New Pork Times 


Advertisers who wish to know the distribution of the highest quality newspaper 
circulation in the New York market should write for The New York Times 
sirteen-page book embracing the exclusive data covering the New York market 
which appeared in the volume “A Study of 81 Principal American Markets.”* 
The work comprehensively analyzes the New York market. Ten pages of 
statistical matter give complete, for the first time in simplified form, data 
which inelude population, number of families, dwellings male and female 
buyers fifteen years of age and over, number of automobiles, retail outlets and 
wholesale firms in New York City and the 300 towns within the boundaries 
of the metropolitan area, This pamphlet will he sent without charge to any 
advertiser or agent upon written request. Address Advertising Department, 
The New York Times, 
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present the straight-line motif in 
a distinctive manner, by using the 
electric cord attached to the 
cleaner. By swinging this cord in 
many different directions, through 
type and across illustrations, al- 
ways in a direct course, the eye is 
made to walk a visual tight-r 

If the advertiser has some special 
point to make or announcement to 
feature, the cord runs a straight 
course to such displays and .the 
eyes promptly accompany it. 

Occasionally a trade-mark fea- 
ture is put to work in a like man- 
ner, such as the Red Edge line, 
which is a distinctive buying guide 
for a line of shovels. This band in 
black is run down the full length 
of each advertisement, but never 
twice in quite the same manner. 

It is a significant fact that in 
the craze for futuristic illustra- 
tions and decorative effects, the 
majority of these layouts are based 
on straight lines. Flashes of light 
or planes of color are set in mo- 
tion across the entire width or 
down the full depth of the space. 
The futuristic artist makes much 
of straight lines and has many 
scientific and technical arguments 
to make in their favor. They are, 
in his estimation, more expressive 
than curves. 

To show to what an extent 
straight lines influence vision, we 
might mention an illustration pre- 
pared by a futurist who was asked 
to design a page for women’s 
shoes. When the client visited this 
artist’s studio, only the figure of 
a stylish girl appeared on the 
canvas and attention was in no 
wise directed to the shoes. The 
client felt that this was not a good 
type of drawing to exploit his 
product. “Wait!” said the artist, 
“now what do you say?” Against 
the white background, to right and 
left of the figure, he had drawn 
six straight pen lines with a ruler. 
They terminated at the feet of the 
model, and at once the illustration 
became a quite logical display for 
shoes. 

There is, it must be understood, 
a one best way to employ the 
straight-line principle. If not so 
handled, harmful effects may re- 
sult and the illustration will be a 
“house divided against itself.” 
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There must be some objective to 
the path of vision, some reason for 
its use and some interesting ter. 
minal point to arrive at. 

Some artists first design an jj. 
lustration or advertising layout 
complete in every detail, save for 
the straight-line idea, this being 
incorporated only at the last mo- 
ment and after the layout, as a 
whole, has been studied from every 
angle. In this way, mistakes are 
avoided and a correct perspective 
achieved. 


November Mail-Order Sales 
Increase 


After a decrease in sales for the 
month of October, the first in many 
months, Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
and Montgomery Ward & Company, re 
ort that November sales show a com- 
ortable margin over those of Novem. 
ber, 1925. The sales of the Sears, Roe. 
buck company amounted to $27,990,651 
in November, a gain of 8.4 per cent 
above that month last year. For the 
first eleven months sales were $242, 
715,912, an increase of 6.5 per cent over 
the corresponding riod in 1925. 

Montgomery Ward & Company report 
sales of $19,877,811 for November, as 
against $18,794,362 in that month in 
1925. Sales amounted to $176,159,134 
in the first eleven months of the cur- 
rent year. This compares with $16l,- 
306,980 in the similar period last year, 
a gain of 9.2 per cent. 


New Shoe Polish Business at 
Buffalo 


Robert L. and Elwood J. Tudor and 
Charles McLeod, formerly with The 
F. F. Dalley Company, Buffalo, N. Y, 
have organized a shoe polish manufac 
turing business, under the name of the 
Tudor Polish Corporation. The plant 
will be located at Buffalo and produc 
tion will start about January 1. 


D. S. Schwartz with 
Vigoradium Corporation 


David S. Schwartz has resigned as 
sales promotion manager of A. V. Vic- 
torious & Company to become sales and 
advertising manager of the Vigoradium 
Corporation, New York. He was at one 
time sales promotion manager and as 
sistant sales manager of A. A. Vantine 
& Company. 


New Account for Florida 
Agency 

The Airkool Sparkplug Corporation, 
Miami, has appointed the Campbell A 
vertising Agency, Fort Lauderdale, Fia., 
to direct its advertising account. Maga 
~ and direct-mail advertising wil! be 
used. 
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WE ARE MARKETING 


a Direct Mail Service 
and NOT Direct Mail Machinery 


=i Numerous inquiries from our Direct Mail 
pective and publication advertising ask for quota- 
tions, more information on the patented 

Sales Electrograph equipment itself. 
ia We adopt this method to announce publicly 
many that Electrograph is marketing a direct mail 
ay, re service— both mechanical and professional 


‘oven —and that the mechanical equipment used 
By therein is NOT for sale. 


oe What we DO sell is experience, counsel, 
t over production and administration. What we 
a DO sell is national Direct Mail distribution. 


report 


<e Direct Mail . . . to the consumer... 


ith in 


59,14 through the dealer . . . for the factory. 


ne Every Electrograph patent was inspired by 


quality, giving the advertiser who uses 
Dealer-to-Consumer Direct Mail the rare 
combination of utmost quality and quantity 
production low cost. 
The advisory service of Electrograph is as 
impossible to duplicate as is the patented 
Electrograph equipment. 
When better machinery for economical and quality 
Direct Mail production is conceived and pur- 


chasable Electrograph will be the first to employ it. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 West Grand Boulevard . Detroit, Michigan 
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Charles Daniel Frey 
Advertising 


INCORPORATED 


ON fm fm fm 


Magazine 
Newspaper 


Outdoor 


Direct-by-mail 


Ne a ee ee ee ee” Sree” eee” 


30 
North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Idea File—A First-Aid Kit, 


Not a Pulmotor 


Some Fi 


s Keep Them in Order te Now What to Avoid as Well as 


What to Adopt 
By D. Morris-Jones 


President, Morris-Jones & Stewart 


ertising man with good 

s and attentive ears sees 

a lot in twenty years; 

st of us clip a lot in that 
time. We know files 

fairly bulging with 

iaterial; and we know 

hty fine advertising men 

who frankly say that the best 
ideas in the world come from a 
study of what the other fellows 
have been doing. These men have 
convinced themselves, at least, that 
“there is nothing new under the 
sun,” and that this applies with 
especial force to advertising ideas. 

Let us talk a bit about this in- 
teresting phase of advertising 
work. And let us remember as we 
go along that we are talking about 
ideas, the fundamental things, not 
about methods or techniques. 

The idea file does not have to 
attempt to go back very far. It 
can be a contemporary file; a file 
built up with discrimination and 
judgment; a page from here, a 
small advertisement from there; a 
disposition of space that strikes a 
‘new note’; a better method of 
handling a mass of type in small 
space; a new way to show old 
products; in fact your idea file 
can be made a treasure house from 
which you can draw inspiration 
and new angles, without tarring 
yourself with the brush of imita- 
tion or smudging yourself with the 
tarnish of the copyist. 
You are going to 
some j 
Fine. 
head trying to perform a miracle 
by thinking up a new idea? Soup 
has been advertised with amazing 
success, by men who made their 
initial mistakes. Probably they 
did a lot of deep and heavy think- 
ing, searching for something that 
had never been done. Then prob- 
ably their common sense came to 


“think up 
leas” for advertising soup. 
But why furrow your fore- 
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the rescue of their tired minds and 
they said to themselves: “Here is 
something new in the way of sell- 
ing soup. It is a can seven inches 
high and three inches in diameter ; 
it has a bright and attractive label. 
Our space is so much; our soup 
sells for so much; it is made from 
chicken and rice and pure water, 
and salt and pepper or some other 
ingredients. Let us have the most 
beautiful picture made of our can; 
let us tell a simple, straightforward 
story; let us assume that folks 
like chicken soup and tell them 
we believe they will like ours 
more; let us make a low price 
prominent while emphasizing the 
quality. But above all else, let us 
emphasize the fact that you can 
buy soup all ready to heat and 
serve. And they did that, be- 
cause someone was smart enough 
to go back in his idea file—and it 
may have been only in his head. 

Your job today is to sell your 
soup above other soups. Soup in 
cans has been sold. You must 
make them want your soup. Your 
idea file, if you have one, will turn 
out its soup advertising folder. 
That’s that. Look them over. You 
are not filching anything; you are 
selling yourself that the thing to 
do is to recognize that the idea of 
selling soup in cans has been done 
well; then your job is to improve 
if you can on the ideas of those 
who have gone before you. 

Of course you can run wild if 
you wish. You can do all sorts of 
tricks and stunts with the camera, 
or dry brush, or pen and ink or 
wash drawings, stand your soup 
can on its ear, run your type up- 
hill or downhill; use trick letter- 
ing; but that does not mean that 
you have hit upon a new idea. 
That is method and technique; not 
an idea. Soup in cans the new 
way, at low cost, that was the idea, 
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in the first place; and all you can 
hope to do or should try to do is 
sell your soup in cans as a better 
soup. If you have a new patented 
opener, or some other incidental 
thing to add to the force of your 
advertising, all well and good; but 
do not go about in the wilderness 
beating your breast and crying 
aloud that you are the original 
Idea Man because you have a 
canned soup to sell. 

Visualizers and idea men lose 
many hours of valuable sleep try- 
ing to achieve the impossible, 
when they should be concerned 
with utilizing the materials that 
have been developed for them. 
Ideas are common property. No 
one has a monopoly on them. The 
fellow who thinks he has evolved 
a new idea may be happy for a 
while, and then some fine day he 
opens his newspaper or magazine 
and either whistles softly or curses 
quietly as he gazes upon “his idea” 
looking out from the pages. May- 
be he swells up with indignation; 
maybe he feels he has been im- 
posed upon; but if he has balance 
and a sense of proportion he will 
realize that his idea was not so 
original as he thought. Of course 
he used a wash drawing where the 
other fellow used a dry-brush illus- 
tration, and his border was more 
decorative ; but argue with himself 
as he will, he must admit that what 
he is warring about is method and 
technique, not with the idea. 

What should go into an idea 
file? That is the interesting ques- 
tion. Surely not every bit of odd 
or unusual advertising you run 
across. You would need a store- 
house, in no time. No one can 
tell you what you should put in 
your file. We know one art direc- 
tor who has a marvelously inter- 
esting file of ideas. In this section 
are a hundred and one examples 
of border treatments; in another 
a score or more of variations on 
Ben Day treatments; in a third, 
you will find examples of how 
other advertisers have handled the 
reproduction of heads; while a 
fourth will be jammed with ex- 
amples, both “horrid” and “pre- 
ferred,” of color pages. Your idea 
file should be as much of a guide 
and suggester to you as to what 


te avoid as to what to do, } 
should be a brake for your enthy. 
siasm and a prop for your imag. 
ination. It should be i 

of what to avoid and 

of the right direction to pursy. 
It should be looked upon as a firs. 
aid kit, not as a pulmotor; ; 
should add zest to your work by 
showing you what can be done 
what has been done. 


THE FILE AS A CHECK 


One of the most successful vis. 
ualizers we know keeps an ida 
file just as a check on himself 
He reads so much and sees so much 
that he has in the past uncon. 
sciously drawn upon the ideas of 
other men too flagrantly when 


away; and when he starts to “idea” 
this or that product’s advertising 
and gets an inspiration, he checks 
himself up to see whether his sub- 
conscious mind is playing tricks 
with him. Ideas of his own? A 
raft of them; ideas that have 
grown and been adapted through 
his long experience. He cannot 
place his finger on this idea or that 
idea and tell you where he got it— 
it may have been an old book of 
French or German art; an Eng- 
lish periodical ; an American publi- 
cation that he read away back in 
his boyhood. He cannot tell, and 
neither can you, where ideas come 
from. But in the case of the 
visualizer we are talking about a 
this moment it is a good safe het 
that he is not laboring under a 
illusion that they are fundamer- 
tally original with himself. He 
realizes that “there is nothing new 


‘under the sun” in the way of ideas; 


that everything has been done be- 
fore in some form; and he works 
to the end that his ideas will be 
an improvement over the source 
idea. He does not confuse tech- 
nique and method with ideas; he 
adapts technique and method te 
ideas. 

You ask the men whose daily 
job it is to think in terms of ideas 
whether pictorial or words, whether 
they think they are originators. If 
they do not keep an idea file they 
may feel that they are, and if they 
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The Advertiser who says: 
‘I Can’t Afford Newspapers” 
—is only Temporizing 


If Newspapers will sell more of your 
himse J goods in a given territory than any 


SO much ner ‘ 
je other type of advertising, there is 
when te certainly a way for you to employ 
re thi 7 . * 
exything HH ~=©6 Newspaper advertising at a profit. 

to “idea” 


‘tek =©There is more profit in advertising to 


his sub- 


¢ ticki =o a few dealers a lot of good than a 


ywn? A 


it haef lot of dealers little good. 


through 

+ Cannot . . 

ort ‘‘Hand-to-mouth” buying, first seen 
book oi asa spectre, is now hailed as a savior. 

in publi- 

bk = From the clear cut trend toward 
aso ~=6rnational Newspaper advertising, its 
oem =~=6continued growth is as inevitable as 

d . 

oot, the demand for daily news. 

tf. H 

ing pa 

abe,» Invest in Newspaper Advertising 

e works 

will be 

ti ME. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
leas; he Established 1888 
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do keep an idea file they will know 
they are not; that at best they are 
Developers of Ideas. that were 
originated and proved sound long, 
long ago. 

The idea file is a good thing to 
know. It helps you over rough 
spots, gives you lines of thought 
to follow when your own mind is 
not functioning at top speed; and 
best of all, teaches you a humility 
that is most helpful to us adver- 
tising men when we are inclined 
to become a bit cocky over a par- 
ticular bit of work. 


Statler Hotels to Publish 


“Roundabout” 

Roundabout is the name of a new 
monthly magazine which will be pub- 
lished by the Hotels Statler Company, 
Inc., New York, starting with a Janu- 
ary issue. It will be devoted to society, 
music, the theater, etc. Barnwell 
Elliott, vice-president of Wm. A. 
James, Inc., New York, is business 
manager. The type page size will be 
6% by 9 inches. 


D. R. O’Brien Becomes Asso- 
ciate of R. H. Butler 


Donald R. O’Brien, recently New 
England representative of Columbia, New 
Haven, Conn., has acquired a half inter- 
est in the advertising business of R. H. 
Butler, also of New York, which will 
now be known as Butler-O’Brien, Inc. 
Mr. O’Brien had formerly been with 
the New York and Chicago offices of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company. 


New Account for Merrill, 
Price & Taylor 


The Green-Brown 


Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., Chicago, Brown “B” 
Super-Power unit for radio sets, has ap- 
pointed Merrill, Price & Taylor, Inc., 
advertising agency, also of Chicago, to 
direct its advertising account. 


High Point, N. C., “Enter- 
prise” Appoints G. F. Edwards 


The High Point, N. C., Enterprise 
has appointed George F. Edwards adver- 
tising manager. e has been with the 
advertising departinent of the Enter- 
prise since 1925 and formerly was with 
the Richmond, Va., News-Leader 


‘ 


Fairbanks Profits Increase 


The Fairbanks Company, New York, 
and subsidiaries, scales, wheelbarrows, 
etc., report a net profit of $206,136, 
after charges, for the first nine months 
of the current year, against $156,040 
for the corresponding period of 1925. 


INK 


Netson CuesmMan & Co; 
Cuattanooca, TEN 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We are very anxious to «+c 
immediate information reg 
Mill Tax Law used in vario 
provide funds for the advertisj 
municipalities and counties. 
can you tell us what State 
an advertising tax law? 
tion, together with any furt! . 
tion on the subject you can give us wi 
be very highly appreciated. 
Netson Cuesman & Company 
J. R. Jarnacr, 
Southern Representative 


T the last annual conventi 

of the International Advertis 
ing Association, held at Phil 
delphia, Martin Keet, secretary 9 
the Sunbury, Pa. Chamber of Co 
merce gave a resume of the exist 
ing legislation in forty-eight State 
affecting community advertising. 

Mr. Keet’s talk was_publishe 

in part in the June 24, 1926, iss 
of Printers’ INK on page 37. | 
this article there is listed each o 
the forty-eight States 
with a notation showing whet 
there is a statutory provision per 
mitting municipalities to 
propriate funds for advertising 
Details are also given concerniy 
the laws in specific States. 

The whole subject of commuit 
advertising is attracting wide 
tention and we have prepared 
bibliography listing the  articd 
that have appeared in Print 
Ink and Printers’ INK Montui 
on this subject. This report wi 
be sent to any reader who writ 
for it—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


C. W. Fuller Leaves 
“Photoplay Magazine 
C. W. Fuller has resign: t 

tising manager of Photoplay ! 
Mr. Fuller joined that public : 
advertising manager in 192!. — 
previously been Eastern adverti 
ager of The Christian Her 
a number of years had 
Collier's. 


Fay Keyler, formerly 
manager of Radio Mercha 
joined the L. H. Waldron 
Agency, New York. 
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Buying Advertising in 
Syracuse 


The discriminating Space Buyer as well as the successful 
merch: nts of Syracuse know the Herald appeals to the buy- 
ing public, both men and women. 


The following comparative display lineage figures giving 
total local and national advertising, published in the three 
Syracuse newspapers were compiled by DeLisser Bros., Inc., 
who were employed on July |, 1926, by the Herald, to 
measure the Syracuse newspapers. 


HERALD Post-Standard Journal 

Automotive 345,497 316,043 217,859 
Department Stores 750,877 424,390 86,654 
Men’s Wear 195,869 90,605 179,882 
Women’s Wear 315,074 122,239 163,804 
232,700 95,583 164,020 

Furniture 275,782 128,610 226,092 
Hotels and Resorts 30,516 26,897 13,334 
Electrical and Radio 109,227 74,162 50,681 
Jewelry 72,558 11,836 67,641 
Drug Stores 35,214 6,457 25,371 
50,097 26,807 37,373 


TOTAL 


(Local and National Display Advertising for the Four Months) 


HERALD Post-Standard Journal 
3,327,737 2,170,426 1,990,044 


Syracuse N.Y. Herald 


National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 \) \dison Avenue Globe Building 28 East Jackson Blvd. 
ew York Boston Chicago 


50° Montgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
San } rancisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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Advertisers in GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING have long 
since learned that GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING’S way of 
guaranteeing .every adver- 
tisement is a sound builder 
of permanent Good Will. 
That women can rely on 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S 
advertising pages is Good 
Business for advertisers. 


But this were fruitless if 
women could not first place 
complete reliance on GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING’S edito- 
rial pages. Guaranteed ad- 
vertisements only conform to 
the standard of honest 
values women find elsewhere 


in this magazine. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


| 


this magazing 
Good Will is Good 


HE Good Will so gener 

ously bestowed by wo 
men on products advertise: 
in GOOD HOUSEKEEPIN 
is a reflection of the Good 
Will this magazine main; 
tains editorially. GoOop 
HOUSEKEEPING’S value 4 
an advertising medium fol 
lows its value as a magazine 


Every editorial page, like 
every advertising page, mus 
guarantee satisfaction. Thi 
every page will give satis 
faction, the ideas, sugges 
tions and methods to whic 
women look for their prog 
ress and the advancement 0 
their homes are proved by 
analysis, research and e 
' periment under true home 
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Maintained 


holds its Good Will. Why maintained 
Business for advertisers. 


conditions before they may 
appear in print. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
as a result, does not present 
itself to women as a maga- 
zine in the ordinary sense. 
Rather it is a complete and 
reliable plan for conducting 
the business of housekeep- 
ing—a plan on which 
women can depend without 
reservation. And they do. 
last month one woman 
wrote: “I knew nothing of 
cookery when I married,and 
lowe all of my success .to 
the simple, straightforward 
material in your pages. So 
many women’s magazines 
touch only the high spots.” 


To prove how widespread is 
this same Good Will, merely 
ask any woman whose opin- 
ion you respect : “What has 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
done for you?” Recognition 
of value is the reason why 
over a million and a quarter 
women buy GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING every month—and 
use it. That they do use it 
is the reason why GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING carries 
more pages of advertising — 
more accounts —than any 
woman’s magazine. 


For the advertiser, Good 
Will, GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING and Good Business go 
together. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


This is the ninth in a series. 
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The symbol of 
“healthful cleanliness’ 


Broo know this efficient little opera- 
tor—the world over she stands for 
healthful cleanliness. 

Inherent superiority, intelligent sales 
effort, and continuous good advertising 
have placed Old Dutch Cleanser in the 
foremost position in its field; and kept it 
there. 

They say we’ve helped toward that 
splendid result, in the fourteen years we 
have handled the account. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Whose business is the Sudy and 
execution of good advertising 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Chicago Philadelphia 
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He!ping the Retailer Meet Mail- 
Order Competition 


Another Reason for Describing Merchandise to Him in the Simplest and 
Most Direct Way Possible 


By Ruth Leigh 


HE sales manager of a large 

conc-rn which nationally ad- 
yertises a trade-marked line of 
hosiery appeared to be feeling 
rather sclf-satisfied, as he sat back 
expansively in his desk chair and 
told me 

“There isn’t really anything we 
don’t do for our retailers—within 
reason, | mean. We do everything 
practically except go in their stores 
and sell their merchandise across 
the counter, and we have been 
known to do even that. Our dealer 
co-operation ranges from occasion- 
ally finding store sites for some 
merchants to holding a school for 
their salespeople.” 

It was true—everything this 
sales manager told me. Yet, curi- 
ously enough, his remarks came 
back to me as I talked with a re- 
tailer in a small town in Maine. 
He was discussing the small re- 
tailer’s favorite subject—mail- 
order competition. 

“We can’t compete with it,” he 
said, talking of this competition, 
“not because we haven’t merchan- 
dise that compares with that in 
the catalog, because we have— 
it's simply that these thick books 
seem to convince the people of this 
town that they’re getting better 
values than the local stores can 
sell. Yet, I’ve studicd these mail- 
order catalogs long enough to 
know that they’re not offering 
merchandise for less than I sell it. 
Sometimes my prices are even 
lower.” 

Then, I thought of the sales 
manager of that large hosiery con- 
cern, with his proud boast of co- 
operating with the dealer. It was 
a temptation to write a challenge 
to that man and ask: “What are 
you doing, Mr. Manufacturer, 
with all your talk of dealer co- 
operation, to help small retailers 
solve the basic problem of com- 
petition ?” 


‘own 


- druggist in the town. 


The large advertiser can do con- 
siderably more than he realizes to 
help his dealers mect their mail- 
order competition problem. Cer- 
tainly, this comes as much under 
the head of dealer co-operation as 
sending out window displays, 
counter cards, circulars and news- 
paper electros. This service will 


be as gratefully received as any 
co-operative help he can 


other 
render. 

I talked with one sales manager 
about this problem, and his objec- 
tion was: “That’s not really our 
job; the dealer’s right on the spot 
—he knows that form of competi- 
tion better than we do.” 

No, it’s not, literally speaking, 
the job of the manufacturer, any 
more than it’s his responsibility to 
help the retailer train his sales- 
people, or to watch his stock turn- 
over. Nevertheless, it is apparently 
a situation that the small mer- 
chant is incapable of meeting with- 
out some outside help, just as he 
seems to be unable to train his 
salespeople, and in some 
cases, to keep his own stock turn- 
ing quickly. 


SHOULD PRACTICE WHAT 
THEY PREACH 


To begin with, the manufac- 
turer should tell the dealer that if 
he expects his customers to buy at 
home, rather than by mail, he 
would better set an example and 
do likewise. 

A grocer in an Ohio town com- 
plained of the amount of mail- 
order business..that was taking 
trade away from him. The next 
day, a co-worker and I went down 
to the railroad station, and found 
a stove standing there, addressed 
to that grocer. It had come from 
the mail-order house! In that 
same town, I admired a sweater 
worn by the wife of the leading 
She told 
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me: “I bought it by mail 
from—.” Well, you can make two 
guesses—one is bourd to be right. 

The incident mentioned above 
carries a practical suggestion. 

My next suggestion to manufac- 
turers who would help their retail 
distributors meet mail-order com- 
petition is to make the dealer more 
acutely aware of himself, in rela- 
tion to the mail-order house: 

This is best illustrated by an in- 
cident I witnessed at a trade con- 
vention of merchants in Iowa. A 
clever hardware merchant who 
had made a tremendous success in 
a town of 3,000 was describing his 
methods ot combating the mail- 
order houses. 

“Here’s something I'll bet you 
fellows never did. I'll wager you 
never sat down, took pencil and 
paper and stopped to ask yourself: 
‘What does the mail-order house 
give or do that I don’t give or 
do? What are its advantages that 
I haven’t got?’ Then after you’ve 
got these clear in your mind, ask 
yourself, point by point, whether 
you're doing anything about 
them.” 

“Sounds like a grand theory,” 
one dealer commented sarcasti- 
cally. 

“All right, brother,” remarked 
the hardware merchant quietly. 
“T’ll do it for you.” Then, turn- 
ing to the blackboard used by 
speakers to illustrate their talks, 
he made some lists. Outlined in 
more complete detail, they con- 
tained these points: 


Advantages of Mail-Order House Over 
Small Retailer 
1. Stocks are always complete. 
2. It’s easy for customers to buy from 


a catalog; just have to turn pages to 
see merchandise. 

3. Prices are low; plainly stated and 
reasons given for them. , 

4. Customers are convinced that mail- 
order houses give them better goods 
and newer styles. 

5. Customers like to buy goods not 
shown in town, so they cannot be recog- 
nized and identified by friends. 

6. Mail-order catalogs sell their mer- 
chandise more expertly, with more de- 
tailed, convincing selling talks. 

7. Seeing merchandise illustrated and 
described in a catalog suggests other 
needs to readers, and they therefore buy 
more s at one time. 

8. Wider variety of goods in one line. 

9. Easy to sell in towns because of 
lack of community spirit. 


De: 9, 19 


*“Gosh, don’t rub it in, mister 
commented one good-natured 
dealer at the retailer’s corventio, 
when he saw this list on the black 
board. The other side, however 
had as powerful arguments. 


Advantages of Small Retailer Over 1) 
ail-Order House 

1. Personal contact with customers; )4 
knows them and meets them personajj 
in selling; knows likes and dislikes, 

2. Customers can feel and handle 
goods—an additional advantage in «lj 
ing because of more vivid impressions 

merchant can answer objections 

as soon as voiced. 

4. Customer gets his goods imme 
ae yy wait. 

- No cost for postage and expr 

6. Can make more direct woul 
community spirit of customers, urging 
them to buy at home. 


In the conversation that fol. 
lowed, it developed that not on 
merchant present had ever listed 
this, or any other way the vari 
sides of mail-order competition, 

In helping the small retailer 
meet the catalog competitic 
the manufacturer will probably 
find that the price question is 
uppermost in the dealer’s mind 
“How can I compete with the ma 
order houses on that basis?” he 
wants to know. The manufae 
turer can help him meet this prob- 
lem by getting him to answer 
these questions : 


_ 1. Do I carry all the lines_represented 
in the mail-order catalog? not, why 
don’t I broaden my stock, so as w 
have a representation as good as in tk 
catalog? 

2. Am I selling any lines at the sam 
or a lower price than the mail-order 
house? ° 

3. Is the mail-order house substituting 
lines for some better standard line that 
I carry? If so, what is the difference in 
quality ? 

4. Figuring in expenses of ordering 
and transportation, what are the red 
merchandise prices of this mail-order 
house ? 

5. If I cannot compete in price with 
the mail-order house, what substitutes 
can I offer for the goods they sell, a 
the same price? 


Read over No. 3 again. Then 
ask yourself whether you have 
ever stopped to give the answer to 
this question to the retailers who 
are meeting mail-order competition 
on your particular line of mer- 
chandise. 

“When I couldn’t get the same 
article,” said an Towa merchant 
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Etch-Art Gift Chests 


—a different kind of a gift year 


and Distinctive 
bing different ! The appre- 
is greater when a gift is 
od different. This is espe- 
tre when there is such 
y, attractiveness, and useful- 
Most stores selling better grade 
are showing, for the first time, 
line of distinctive ETCH-ART 
STS. Brushed brass ~ Etched design ~ 
lid - Double lacquered ~ Attractive lining. 
woman falls in love with the Treasure Chest. 
y man is proud to own a Humidor. Both 
grow enthusiastic about the “cute” junior. 


Many families will proudly display 








Gifts of Refinement 
Use coupon if your favorite 
supply you. 


Sate o ene an eee aera) 


. F. Grammes & Sons, Inc. } 


SF ae ‘Chest[V 
Humidor [Nickeled Lining! 


i "Cigarette or Trinket Chest (Cedar 





Name. 
Address 
If not satisfied, return immediately - money refunded. 


among their Christmas gifts this year 











Our Saturday Evening Post Advertisement 
: reproduced for our Advertising Friends. 
Solve your gift problem by sending for your Chests today. 


332 Union Street, Allentown, Pa. 
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talking of his method of meeting 
mail-order competition, “I got a 
substitute at about an equal price, 
and I advertised it. Then, tucked 
away, I kept a small supply of 
goods same as the mail-order 
house’s, so I could sell them when 
a customer insisted. Even if I 
had to sell something at a loss 
occasionally, I did so. I figured it 
was worth a little money to keep 
trade in my store instead of fill- 
ing up the mails.” 

The next suggestion was well 
voiced by the hardware merchant 
who made such a success in a 
town of 3,000: “I tried not to 
knock, still I had to build confi- 
dence. What’s more, I made my 
salespeople post themselves on 
what the mail-order catalogs sold, 
and how they did it. I insisted 
that my three clerks know as much 
about their goods as the mail-order 
catalogs told. My idea was that 
every clerk should be able to tell a 
customer as much about every 
article as that customer could find 
out reading the catalog.” 

How many retailers do you sup- 
pose are following this plan? Not 
very many. Nevertheless, here is 
a basic suggestion to the na- 
tional advertiser who desires to 
co-operate with the small retailer 
—supply the merchant’s  sales- 
people with information written as 
simply and directly as the cata- 
log lists it—information that the 
least intelligent clerk can read and 
grasp and be able to tell to his 
next customer. 

What the small dealer needs 
badly in combating mail-order 
competition are some _ concrete 
helps on advertising—not neces- 
sarily electros, featuring a particu- 
lar trade-marked commodity, but 
some examples, comparisons, if 
necessary. Take, for instance, this 
advertisement that I lifted from a 
small Indiana town newspaper: 


Tomorrow, we will display a fine as- 
sortment of high-grade mattresses which 
will give satisfactory service to every 
household. If you need a good mattress, 
this will be your golden opportunity to 
call around and see our large stock. 


The next day after this adver- 
tisement appeared, that dealer was 
bitterly assailing mail-order house 
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competition. I asked him ‘o hand 
me a catalogue, and we turned to 
the mattress section: 


Here are mattresses which ar 
even, springy, as soft and buoyin 
feather pillow. Made with a 
even surface, no tufts of any kind bei 
used, it fits itself snugly to every curye 
and line of the body. , do not rest 
upon the “high points” as with the 
ordinary mattress. This provicies abso. 
lute relaxation for every mus:ie—pro. 
ducing the most restful, refreshi+g sleep 


Comparisons of the smai! deal- 
er’s advertising with what tlie cuys- 
tomer reads in the mail-order 
catalogue supply concrete illus. 
trations to the retailer. That's the 
sort of information he needs to 
be given. 


Gillette Starts Camgjaign on 
New Blade Patkage 


A campaign has been i by the 
Gillette Safety Razor Comp4&ny, Boston, 
to introduce a new package* which con 
tains three ten-blade packets of razor 
blades. This account is under the direc- 
tion of Frank Seaman, Incorporated, 
New York advertising agency. 


“Onyx” Hosiery to Merge 
with Gotham Silk Hosiery 


A majority of the stockholders of the 
“Onyx” Hosiery Company, New York, 
recently voted to accept the offer of the 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Company, also of 
that city, to purchase the assets of the 
“Onyx” company. 


J. F. Pierce, a Director of 
Montreal Agency 


John F. Pierce, formerly general pas 


senger agent and advertising director 
of Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., has 
been appointed a director of The Ron 
alds Advertising Agency, Ltd., Mon 
treal. 


Austin P. Cristy Dead 


Austin Phelps Cristy, founder and 
owner, until 1919, of the Worcester, 
Mass., Telegram, died at that city last 
week at the age of seventy-six. He 
started the Sunday Telegram in 1884 
and a few years later brought out the 
Daily Telegram. 


Jewell Tea Sales Gain 


The sales of the Jewell Tea Com- 
pany, Chicago, for the first forty-four 
weeks of 1926, amounted to $12,111,445 
against $11,523,817 for the corrcspond- 
ing period of 1925. This represe ts an 
increase of 5 per cent. 
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Oe business asset so often 
overlooked is the element 
of Time. 

Beside the weekly hours 
frittered away in irrelevancies, 
there’s that great loss due to 
long postponement of adop- 
tion of sound sales and other 
plans that everybody agrees 
are good. 

If everybody concerned is 
convinced a certain advertis- 
ing plan will work and then 
adoption of the plan is de- 
ferred ‘*’til next fall” or next 
year, progress is delayed just 
that long and that much time 
is lost never to be regained. 

How often we hear men 
say “If we had only started 
this a few years ago...!” 


MOSER & COTINS 


Sales and Advertising 
UTICA, N.Y. 


Memper: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Keep ahead of the times— 


the times won't wait for y 


HEN Secretary 

V \ Hoover said the other 

day that this country 

is more prosperous now than at 

any other time in its history— 

indeed, more prosperous than 

any other country has ever 

been in all history—he said 

only what every business man 
knows to be true. 


HIS prosperity is largely 

due to the fact that every- 
body in the United States 
is working—indeed, there is 
scarcely an individual out of 
employment who is able and 
willing to work. And people 
who work for their living are 
making money, and they are 
spending it, and this is the 
basis of all national prosperity 
—working and spending go 
hand in hand. 


HIS makes the reade 

the New York Eve 
Graphic the best prosp 
the world for the average 
tional advertiser. The ci 
tion of the Evening Graph 
largely among workers, 
here in New York City » 
and salaries are unus 
high. The average famil 
come is about $2,500 a 


HESE are the people 

read advertisement 
depend on advertisement: 
buying information. 


HE fact of the matte 

the richer the indivi 
or the family, the least 
ceptible is that individu 
family to advertising a 
the less liable is that pers 
those around him to read 
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ver 300,000 


Circulation 


jical regularly and to 
over its advertising col- 
in search of merchan- 
bargains or opportunities. 


DVERTISERS and 
agents who keep abreast 
he times (the wisest keep 
d of the times) are be- 
ing to go to this new 

,and when they do that 
find it extremely profit- 


HE time for snobbishness 
in the selection of ad- 
ising media 
n the prepara- 
of advertis- 
copy is past. 
advertiser or 
tt who thinks 
prestige he 


horse is more profitable than 
that acquired by advertising 
to Bill Jones is behind the 
times. 


HE wealth of this country 

is too widely distributed to 
say of any one class that it is 
the best buying or the worst 
buying class. The people are 
doing the buying, and here in 
New York City, where 10% 
of the wealth of the nation is 
concentrated and where ad- 
vertised goods are more thor- 
oughly distributed than in 
any other part of 

the country, the 

New York Eve- 

ning GRAPHIC 

goes into more 

than 300,000 

homes daily and 

influences the 





“There’sno place like home—’ 
and TheGRAPHIC goes there 


NEW 


ENING 


» purchases made 
in those homes. 


GrapniC 


H. A. AHERN, Adv. Mgr., 25 City Hall Place, New York 
CHAS, H. SHATTUCK, Western Mgr., 168 No, Michigan Ave., Chicago 





Who Is Best Fitted to Handle 
Complaints? 


The Sales Department, Says One Observer, and Gives Reasons for fj 
Answer 


By Jesse Calvin 


WISE old. salesman said to 
4% me one day: “Just let me get 
to a disgruntled dealer before he 
gets to me or has a chance to nurse 
his grouch! The trouble with too 
many salesmen is that if they know 
the customer has a complaint or 
is ‘up in the air’ about something, 
they try to keep out of his way. 
Often a good customer is lost to 
the house because some little thing 
comes up which a salesman could 
straighten out in a minute. But 
he hates to open up the subject and 
he doesn’t want the dealer to open 
upon him, so he stays away from 
the store for a trip or two. And 
then, before long, he can’t get him- 
self to go there at all. And the 


dealer starts buying from somebody 


else. 

“Tf the salesman will figure that 
he has to take the sour with the 
sweet and get into the habit of 
taking complaints as they come 
and cleaning them up as he goes 
along, this tough little problem of 
keeping the disgruntled dealers 
happy will just about disappear. 

“Right now, I have one good 
customer who has stuck to me 
for three years, although it took 
me two years to get the first bit 
of business out of him. He’s one 
of those men who stays pretty 
much with one house. But when 
he changes, he changes. He'd 
bought from a competitor for 
years, and then one day he got 
some goods in a shipment which 
he hadn’t ordered. It seems the 
salesman had rather stuffed the 
order a little. He figured he was 
close enough to that buyer to do 
that sort of thing. But when he 
got into the man’s store, the dealer 
looked up and said: ‘Bill, what’s 
the idea of stuffing my order? I’m 
busy now, but come back later in 
the day. Want to chew it over 
with you!’ 

“That salesman did 


not go 
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back. I made that to 

days later. As usual I s 

to see that buyer. He gay 

first order he had ever ; 
house. He didn’t tell me \ 
months afterward. But the sale. 
man who had stuffed the order 
had not called there again. I don 
think his house knows to this day 
why that customer ceased to buy. 
And I honestly feel that 
salesman could have adjusted the 
difficulty in a few minutes. He 
might have had to stand for a 
little abuse, but he had it coming 
to him. And the buyer would 
have felt better and the whole 
thing would have been forgotten.” 

A group of us were talking about 
this situation, when a sales man- 
ager spoke up and said: “You 
might be interested in a new ¢e- 
parture in our company. We have 
made the answering of complaints 
a definite part of the sales depart- 
ment’s job. As the mail is sorted 
out, any sort of a letter froma 
customer having to do with criti- 
cism, fault finding, complaints of 
any nature come to my desk. | 
read them over before I glance at 
orders. In fact, it can readily be 
seen where it is in many ways the 
most important thing in the mails” 

In the ordinary course of bus- 
ness, it is hard to say what be 
comes of a complaint letter. | 
know of houses where a shipping 
room complaint would go to the 
shipping clerk, a complaint o 
quality of merchandise would go 
to the manufacturing department 
and so on. 

Obviously, the shipping clerk is 
not the individual best suited to 
soothe an irate buyer who is try- 
ing to locate a missing article. 
Writing complaint letters is a job 
which should not be given any- 
body short of a man who is not 
only interested in seeing the matter 
adjusted but who is capable of 
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riting a first-class letter. And it 
; a question whether anyone short 
f the head of the department 
hould uncertake the job. 

The handling of complaints is 
ot only a delicate problem, but a 
broblem requiring promptness. The 
Lriter of a complaint letter is apt 
» be in an unreasonable frame of 
mind. Any delay in attending to 
he matter and letting him know 
hat the job is being done is all 
oo apt to throw him right into the 
lands of a competitor. More than 
we good account is lost because a 
ompetitor’s salesman happens 
long at the moment when the 
wyer is disgruntled about some- 
thing very trivial in itself. 

There comes to mind an instance 
which illustrates this. The average 
general merchandise store, es- 
pecially in country towns and mill 
owns, counts upon Saturday as 
the big day of the week. Many 
of these stores do almost as much 
usiness on Saturday as on any 
other three days of the week— 
now and then even more. Further- 

, Saturday is usually a day 
when cash comes in. 

This particular retailer was lo- 
cated in a small place some thirty 
miles from his jobbing 


He specified that 
the order must reach him by 
Friday without fail. The sales- 
man promised faithfully that the 
shipment would be on hand. 

Friday came but the candy did 
not arrive. The last train on 
which it could have come reached 
town at three in the afternoon. 
The merchant was angry. He tried 
to get the jobbing house over long 
distance but had trouble getting 
his connection. In the midst of 
his fussing and fretting, a com- 
peting candy salesman came in. 
lhe dealer complained of the lack 
ol service he was getting from 
the other house. 

“That needn’t worry you,” the 
salesman said. “Just send them a 
wire to cancel the order. It’s only 
tour o’clock now. I can take your 
order in a few minutes. I'll be 
i our house in an hour. We'll 
pack the order right away and I'll 
bring it out in my machine after 
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supper. I'll bring my wife along. 
She'll enjoy the ride. And you'll 
have your candy by nine o'clock.” 

The dealer was rather taken off 
his feet but he jumped at the op- 
portunity. That evening he was 
at his store waiting for the sales- 
man to arrive. The salesman and 
his wife and the candy reached 
the store promptly. The goods 
were unloaded. The dealer in- 
vited the salesman and his wife to 
his own home and, as the small- 
town newspaper would say, “a 
good time was had by all.” 

Of course it goes without saying 
that the salesman subsequently 
wrote a splendid amount of busi- 
ness for that merchant. 

The sales manager of a concern 
selling hosiery developed an in- 
teresting point in connection with 
answering complaint letters per- 
sonally. He brings out the fact 
that many times the complaining 
buyer not only feels that he has 
been satisfied, but feels dis- 
tinctively complimented when his 
complaint receives personal atten- 
tion from an official of the com- 
pany. 

“I’ve made many fine friends 
for the house by grabbing com- 
plaint letters the moment they came 
in and making the most of the 
opportunity. Usually, I start the 
letter something like this: 


You may be sure that it is very dis- 
tressing to us to hear that you have 
reason to complain about your last ship- 
ment and the manner in which it was 
packed. 

Of course, we want to adjust it fairly 
and satisfactorily, but first I want you 
to know that we appreciate your writing 
us as you did. 

I suppose every business is faced with 
the same problem—that of giving its 
customers the best possible service. No 
doubt you now and then have to con- 
tend with the same problem in your own 
business. And if that is so, then 
know that you can understand how anx- 
ious we are to hear of anything that 
goes wrong. 

Of course, we don’t like to have com- 
plaints. We try very hard to avoid the 
necessity of them, but when something 
does go wrong, it is a good thing. to 
know about it in a hurry so that we can 
look into it. 


And then’ he goes on into the 
details of the particular complaint. 
But first he has made it clear to 
the merchant that his letter re- 


ceived immediate attention and 














The May Company of Los Angeles 

HE MAY COMPANY of Los Angeles, one of 
7 the West’s greatest Department Stores, and 

the largest of the chain of five stores operated 
by The May Company in various cities of the cour- 
try, is under the direct supervision of Colonel David 
May, one of the greatest and shrewdest merchan- 
disers of the generation. Always a heavy adver- 
tiser, there is probably no better judge of the value 
of newspaper space in the country than Colonel 
May. The success of his Company is ample proof 
that their advertising appropriations have been spent 
to the greatest possible advantage. 


The Largest Daily News- 
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EVENING HERALD 








Derrc the Twelve Months ending November 
1, 1926, The May Company carried 1,503,740 
agate lines of advertising in one newspaper alone. 


That Newspaper Was 
The Los Angeles Evening Herald 


As far as can be ascertained this constitutes a record 
as the greatest volume of advertising ever carried in 
twelve consecutive months by one advertiser in one 
advertising medium—anywhere—ever. 


In fact, the only time this figure has been even 
closely approached was by the same advertiser and 
the same newspaper in the previous twelve months. 


These records are all the more remarkable in view 
of the fact that The Evening Herald is a daily paper 
only, and publishes no Sunday issue. 


Por Business Reasons, Use The 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Representatives 


Chieage San Francises New Yerk 
JOHN H. LEDERER, A. J, MORRIS HILL, HERBERT W. MOLONEY 
910 Hearst Bldg. 610 Hearst Bids. 604 Times Bids. 


paper on the Pacific Coast 
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that it received the attention of 
someone in authority. 

In a Western city there is a very 
successful and aggressive glove 
and hosiery dealer—Charles Berg 
of Portland. Several years ago, I 
was told of his businesslike 
method of handling complaints. He 
would not merely call up the cus- 
tomer personally and undertake to 
adjust the matter and secure an 
even closer friendship for the busi- 
ness, but some days or a week 
later, he would follow up with a 
second call to reassure the person 
that he was anxious to make sure 
everything had been adjusted satis- 
factorily. And then he would take 
advantage of the opportunity to 
sell something else or at least de- 
scribe some article just received. 
And more often than not, the 
customer, complimented by this 
evident desire to please, would 
reciprocate by placing an order 
immediately. 

A whole book could be written 
on the subject. Frequently, busi- 
ness houses lean over backward so 
far to adjust complaints that they 
become the victims of what 
amounts almost to a hold-up game. 
Clerks, if given too much leeway 
in adjusting complaints are apt to 
develop a sense of indifference and 
be inclined to give the buyer more 
than he is really entitled to, rather 
than to bring out the company’s 
side and explain it. Loose adjust- 
ments are almost as disastrous as 
short adjustments. 

For instance, a wholesale grocer 
in his anxiety to give good service 
to his retail trade, permitted the 
head of his shipping department 
to make adjustments as they 
seemed necessary. One day an 
auditor came upon the interesting 
fact that although the firm had 
several hundred active accounts, 
there had been but seventeen com- 
plaints on short delivery during 
the month. Five of these came 
from one dealer. It developed 
later on that this retailer found 
out that the shipping clerk could 
make adjustments and preferred 
to make them rather than argue. 
Due advantage was taken of the 


act. 
The handling of complaints is a 
matter entirely too important to 
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relegate to some minor individuys| 
The house must be protected by 
the customer must satisfied, 
Adjusting a complaint is ny 
merely catering to the whim of th. 
buyer, even though it be entirely 
unreasonable. Adjusting cop. 
plaints means more than thy 
namely, seeing to it that the oy. 
tomer is not only mentally satis. 
fied, but, if possible, pleased, 

“If I can get to the disgruntled 
customer in person,” one sale 
manager said, “I can come pret 
near making a better friend oy 
of him than he was before the 
difficulty took place. 

“IT have supplied our mail clerk 
with a package of bright re 
stickers,” this sales manager ex. 
plained. “On the face is printe/ 
‘Complaint.’ The complaint let 
ter gets such a sticker immediate) 
it comes in. It is placed on my 
desk. It never leaves my desk w- 
til the matter has been disposed of 
And I try to get each one adjusted 
the day it comes in. If that is im- 
possible, then at least I write the 
customer a letter and tell him the 
matter is receiving attention. Bul 
never is the dealer permitted t 
nurse a grouch.” 


Names of Two McGraw-Hill 
Catalogs Changed 


The McGraw-Hill Catalog and D 
rectory Company, Inc., New York, has 
changed the name of the “K 
Catalog, Coal Edition” to the ‘‘Keyston 
Coal Mining Catalog.” 

“The Coal Catalog,” also publishel 
by the McGraw-Hill company, will cary 
the new title, “Keystone Coal Buves 
Catalog.” It will be published in Fé 
ruary. These changes have been mate 
so that the titles may more adequate 
describe each catalog. 


‘Chemical Account for Wilson 
& Bristol 


The Chipman Chemical Engineering 
Company, Bound Brook, N. J., mane 
facturer of insecticides and weed killers 
has appointed Wilson & Bristol, New 
York, advertising, to direct its adver 
tising account. Newspapers, magazint, 
business and farm papers will be ust 


Lord & Thomas and Loga 
Appoint Thomas Holbrook 


Thomas Holbrook has been appoint! 
art director of the Los Angeles offct 
of Lord & Thomas and Logan, effectitt 
December 20. 
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Don’t Guess; 
Buy the Best 


All local merchants in Altoona 


buy space in the Mirror. 


Many of them use the Mirror 
exclusively. They are not 
taking chances, they know 
how to reach practically all of 
the people in this industrial 
bee-hive at one cost. 


Circulation for 


October 28,983 


The ALTOONA MIRROR 
Altoona, Pa. 
FRED G. PEARCE, Advertising Manager 


Business Direct 
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CIn DETROI 


—your market is rated fourth best.in the United 
States. Although producing 83% of the motor cars 
manufactured in this country, and 60% of the world’ 
production, Detroit is by no means a “one-industry” 
city. Here, too, are the world’s largest plants pro 
ducing adding machines, white lead and color, and 
pharmaceutical medicines, and the largest rolling 
mill producing sheet copper and brass exclusively. 


Detroit executives are responsible for an annual 
production of $1,500,000,000. They control the 
purchases of material and equipment for 2,500 in- 
dustrial plants employing 570,000 wage earners 
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This is the ninth of a series of advertisements giving 
analyses of circulation in typical cities. If you 
missed the first eight analyses, write for copies today! 


this great Detroit market, 81% of the sub- 
eS tO TEMAGAMINE@ BUSINESS are in the executive groups 
nsible for successful operation. 


PROPRIETARY 


CORPORATE OFFICIALS 
of Boards 





poe EXECUTIVES 
and Assistant General Miscellaneous 


359 
nts and General Foremen 187 Total (100%) ............ 
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How Do 
You Index Your Busi- 
ness Books? 


Tue Rrcnarpson-Briccs Company 
CLEVELAND, OxHIO 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

We have a reference library consist- 
ing of books on business, literature, art, 
typography, history, catalogs, pamphlets, 
etc., etc. . . 

At the present time the library is not 
very large but we keep adding books 
constantly, and it has now come to a 
point where we must have some simple 
but efficient method of filing. 

Is it possible for you to give us some 
definite information or instructions re- 
garding a library system especially 
adaptable to an advertising office? Per- 
haps you can refer us to some other 
source where we can get the information. 

Tue Rrcnarvson-Briccs ComPaNny 


RINTERS’ INK maintains a 
large library of books on ad- 
vertising, merchandising and sales 
subjects and the plan that we fol- 
low in indexing these books may be 
of interest to subscribers who have 
a reference library. The system 
is not complicated. Perhaps that 
is so because it is not intended to be 
a complete index but rather simply 
a convenient method of getting at 
the information these books con- 
tain. 

Each book, as it is received, is 
gone over carefully and is given.a 
number. This number is placed on 
a sticker which is put on the back 
binding. When the librarian goes 
over the books, he makes out 
reference cards only for those sub- 
jects that are taken up at great 
length. As a result, only from 
three to a dozen cards are required 
for each book. 

These cards are filed in an al- 
phabetically arranged subject group. 
Each card gives the subject treated, 
the title of the book, the author 
or names of the collaborating 
authors, the name and address of 
the publisher, the number of the 
book and the number of the case 
in which it is filed. In addition 
to these subject cards, a card is 
also made out for the title. This 
card is filed alphabetically by title 
in a special division of book titles. 
A third division is arranged ac- 
cording to the names of authors. 

In other words, there are three 
files; one for subjects, a second 
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for titles and a third for authors. 
The same information goes op 
every card. 

The bookcases are numbered by 
having a small white tag on the 
glass of each case indicating the 
number of the case. This is done 
so that anyone using the file cap 
locate a book without much 
difficulty. 

When placing books in the case 
it is not advisable to fill the case 
to capacity. The reason for this 
is that certain business books are 
revised each year. This is ¢s- 
pecially true of directories and 
Government handbooks. When such 
books are received from year to 
year it is best to file them along. 
side of the one that was issued 
previously. In such instances, it js 
not necessary to give the up-to-date 
volume a new number. For ex- 
ample, if a government handbook 
has the number 291 it is best to 
give the new one the same number 
and add the letter “A.” The fol- 
lowing year, the new book is let- 
tered “B.” On the cards that are 
filed in the reference file a nota- 
tion is made of the year in which 
the volume was issued. 

In as much as the standard book- 
case will not hold a large volume, 
such books will have to be filed in 
special cases. In order that the 
numbering system may not be con- 
fusing, it is advisable to have a 
special set of numbers for large 
books, so that they can all be filed 
in their respective order. 

This plan has been found very 
convenient in our library and we 
believe that it can be adapted very 
easily for use in other offices.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


New Haven Agency 
Incorporates 


The Steddiford Pitt Company, New 
Ilaven, Conn., advertising service, is 
now an incorporated company.  Steddi 
ford Pitt, Charles A. Staley, Edward 
M. Heery, Lawrence H. Flynn and 
Thelma N. Seeley are the incorporators 


Joins Albert Frank & Company 


Marie M. Bracken has joined the 
copy staff of Albert Frank & Company, 
New York advertising agency. She 
was formerly with the Dorland Agency, 
Inc., also of New York. 
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Saving $7,200 


postage 


on a single mailing 





HE Woodmen 

of the World, a 
large fraternal or- 
ganization, pub- 
lishes its annual financial 
statement in the form of a 
booklet which goes to its 
thousands of members. Last 
year, by printing this book- 
let on Warren’s Thintext, 
the organization was able 
to save over $7,200 postage on 
a single mailing. 


Thintext cuts mailing 
costs because it is so thin 
and light; yet its smooth, 
velvety surface gives the fin- 


est results in print- 

ing. It handles 

well on the press, 

folds smoothly, 
binds well,and is sufficiently 
opaque so that printing on 
Page 1 will not make the 
printing on Page 2 hard to 
read. 


Send for our free booklet, 
“Making it Easy to Plan 
Printing on Warren's Thin- 
text.” It will show you how 
much Thintext can do to- 
ward cutting your mailing 
costs. S. D. Warren Co., 
101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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COTTON CONSUMPTION 


T is true enough that 

New England cotton 

mills are running at 

67% capacity—as the 

government figures indi- 

cate. But on the other 

hand, Southern cotton 

mills are operating at 

131% capacity and they represent more than 
half the spindles in the country. 


Mills run overtime only when they are making 
good profits. Experienced manufacturers spend 
millions for new mills and additions and place 
tremendous orders for equipment, as the South- 
ern mills are doing, only when the prospects in 
the industry are especially bright. 


Look at the figures for October as the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports them: ‘‘Consump- 
tion of raw cotton 71% South, 24% New 
England, 5% by all other sections.’’ Does that 
give you the answer? 


Does that tell you why the general trend of the 
industry has been upward despite the severe 
slump in the New England mills? 


And most of all does it tell you why 75% of the 
machinery buying is being done by the Southern 
textile group? 
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stton Mills Are 
131% Capacity, 


HERE is not much use shooting at men 

who have no money to spend—whether 

you are selling soap or spinning frames. 
And when you want the business of the cotton 
mills, you naturally want the business paper you 
use to cover without waste the men who are in 
the market—the men who are buying. 


Look at these figures: 

Equipment and Machinery Circulation of 
Purchasing COTTON 

In the North In the North 

In the South 


COTTON is the business paper of the textile field. It 
goes direct to the men who need the equipment, the 
men who recommend it, and the men who okeh the 
order and sign the checks. 


We won't worry you here with statistics, but if you 
want them we are more than ready to prove to you 
conclusively that through COTTON you can sell the 
textile mills most efficiently. 


COT TON 


Member of A.B.P. and A.B.C. 


Published by 
W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Also Publishers of 
Sournern Power Journat Execrrica, Sout 
SouTHERN FlagpwarE Soutuern Avtomorive Deater 





Some Suggestions for Improving FR 
the Trade -Mark Service 


Prominent Trade-Mark Attorneys Give Their Opinions on This Subjec 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


ITH the existing organization 

of the Patent Office, and un- 
der the present laws, the Federal 
service of trade-mark registration 
can be greatly improved. 

This statement is not intended 
as an introduction to adverse criti- 
cism of either the trade-mark offi- 
cials or the service. It is a 
conclusion arrived at from the opin- 
ions of several prominent trade- 
mark attorneys in Washington, 
voluntarily expressed because of 
previous articles in Printers’ INK, 
and from the consensus of sugges- 
tions and information offered by 
several other attorneys whose opin- 
ions were sought. 

An office practice that is com- 
paratively recent, and which has 
developed because of the super- 
visory power of the Commissioner, 
was discussed by all of the attor- 
neys interviewed and held by sev- 
eral to be unnecessary and unfair. 
For about three years, it has been 
the practice of the Commissioner 
and his assistants to direct the ex- 
aminer of trade-marks to refuse 
registration of certain marks after 
their publication. In the opinion 
of one of the authorities inter- 
viewed, this frequently deprives an 
applicant of a statutory right. 

In several hundred cases since 
the practice was inaugurated, ap- 
plications for registration have 
been passed by the examiner and 
published in the “Official Gazette.” 
Then the applicants have received 
notice that, on further considera- 
tion, the marks are considered not 


pervisory power of the Commis. 
sioner’s office over published marks 
is necessary to correct occasional Th 
mistakes; but it was also empha. 
sized that there is no justification 
for such frequent refusals of the 
kind. Furthermore, the practice 
often results in deceiving the ap. —_ 
plicant because of the fact that ' 
the refusal, while purporting to be 
a decision of the primary examiner, 
is really a decision of the Con- 
missioner’s office. 

This means that the applicant's 
case is prejudged. He frequently 
appeals decisions of the kind to 
the Commissioner, not knowing 
that his case has already been be- 
fore the Commissioner’s office. In Hi cme 
other words, he pays a fee of ' 
$15 for his appeal, when there is 
not the slightest chance of a re- 
versal of the Commissioner's de- of tl 
cision which was made in the name 
of the primary examiner. His at- 
torney has no way of telling that 
any specific case has been pre- of 1 
judged in this manner, and when with 
such a case is appealed to the Com- out 
missioner the attorney’s fee in- dex 
creases the cost. Then, the prac- Cole 
tice loses time for the applicant, ing 
confuses the process of trade-mark nish 
registration, and is undoubtedly a nam 
questionable procedure in most in- let, 
stances. Sor 

In the opinion of one attorney, fal 
not more than about one case in Dor 
ten is of such a nature as to re- Ho 
quire prejudgment of this kind, and 
and all the attorneys who were in- hur 
terviewed emphatically declared wa: 
that when the supervisory power ind: 
of the Commissioner’s office is ex- lic. 














registrable. These notices are 
worded in a way as to make them 
appear to be the decisions of the 
primary examiner; but every at- 
torney interviewed expressed the 
conviction that they are the result 
of direct oral instructions from 
the Commissioner of Patents and 
his assistants of which no record 


is made in the case. 
It was pointed out that the su- 


ercised the facts should be plainly 
indicated in the notice to the appli- 
cant. Otherwise, the practice not 
only causes the applicant unneces- 
sary loss of time and money in 
many instances, but it also has a 
tendency to reflect on the ability 
and standing of the attorneys em- 
ployed. When a mark is pub- 
lished, it is the custom of many at- 
torneys to notify their clients, the 
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pplicants, to that effect, and to 
form them that if registration 
not opposed their marks will 
be accepted for registration. There- 
ore, when the marks are pre- 
udged and refused registration, it 
< dificult? as a rule, for the attor- 
explain the unusual pro- 
edure to their clients. : 
The practice of recognizing the 
reated colors of The Textile Color 
‘ard Association of the United 
tates, Inc., and citing their names 
gainst registrations, was discussed 
hy several attorneys and _ con- 
emned. Each year, the Patent 
Office places in its files a list com- 
piled by the Association, and rec- 
ognizes more than 2,000 names, 
f them created, as estab- 
names of colors. This 
means that if an applicant has in- 
advertently adopted any name on 
the list as a trade-mark for a tex- 
tile, or any product placed in the 
same classification as textiles, his 
application will be refused by the 
Patent Office on the ground that 
the law prohibits the registration 
of the name of a color. 


It was explained by two of the 
authorities that this practice gives 
the Association all of the benefits 
of registration without complying. 
with the legal procedure and with- 


out trade-mark use. From the in- 
dex of the “Standard and Season 
Color Cards of America,” includ- 
ing the fall 1925 season card fur- 
nished by the Association such 
names as Arabesque, Alcazar, Amu- 
let, Autumn, Billiard, Bittersweet, 
sonfire, Broncho, Buddha, Buf- 
falo, Comet, Crag, Cub, Diana, 
Dove, Elk, Empire, Fez, Gypsy, 
Hopi, Hussar, Indian, Jackrabbit 
and Lariat are taken. There are 
hundreds of such names, and it 
was pointed out that they do not 
indicate colors to the general pub- 
lic. Nevertheless, they are with- 
drawn by the Patent Office from 
trade-mark registration in the tex- 
tile and kindred fields. Further- 
more, many of the names adopted 
by the Association for colors are 
already registered as trade-marks, 
and the practice is held to be con- 
lusing to the public and decidedly 
uniair to many applicants for 
trade-mark registration. 
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Another fault of the service that 
was unanimously and adversely 
criticized by all those interviewed 
is the apparent inconsistency of 
the decisions of the Commissioner’s 
office. As one prominent attorney 
expressed it, a decision in almost 
any case depends upon the man 
who renders it. Many recent de- 
cisions of the Commissioner’s of- 
fice indicate that there is a decided 
lack of uniformity, with the Com- 
missioner, the first assistant and 
the assistant commissioner acting 
as three independent individuals 
who frequently disagree. 


AN EXAMPLE 


A number of cases were cited in 
support of this contention, of which 
the following is typical. Last sum- 
mer, Assistant Commissioner A. C. 
Moore held that the Ford Motor 
Company had shown no reason 
why the registration under the Act 
of 1920 by John A. McAdoo of 
the word “Ford,” as a_ trade- 
mark for cigars, cheroots, stogies 
and the like, should be cancelled. 
The grounds of this decision, ac- 
cording to the Trade-Mark Re- 
porter, were that a corporate name 
may be registered as a trade-mark 
under the Act of 1920 when used 
on goods of different descriptive 
properties from those of the cor- 
poration and that, while the mark 
“Ford” may not be the exclusive 
property of the registrant, yet he 
has the right to use it upon the 
goods specified in his registration. 
On this point, Mr. Moore’s deci- 
sion further states: 

“And it must be remembered 
that the word ‘Ford’ is not neces- 
sarily confined to the corporate 
name of the petitioner. It is a 
common word of our language 
used not only as a name for many 
persons, but also as a common 
noun and as a verb.” 

Evidently, first assistant Com- 
missioner Kinnan either failed to 
read this decision or ignored it 
when, on October 20, 1926, he held 
that Daniel N. Floyd was not en- 
titled to register as a trade-mark 
for cigars, cigarettes and the like, 
a mark consisting of the represen- 
tation of an automobile with the 
word “Henry” thereabove, and cer- 





‘for the world’s largest 
export journal 


In Advertising Published 


During 1924 2291 pages 
1925 aola |“ 


1926 3282 “ 


Now in its 50th year, the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER, is not only the largest but the 
fastest growing export paper, thus increasing its 
outstanding position in the field year after year. 

It is the great business magazine linking 
American manufacturing industries with all the 
125 foreign markets. It is the great silent sales- 
man for the advertiser of American manufactured 
products, covering the foreign field effectively at 
remarkably low expense. 


It appeals to the buying powers abroad 
because of its commercial, non-technical presen- 
tation and because it covers various industries. 
Business abroad is by no means as specialized as 
in this country. Executives with buying power 
usually have varied interests and therefore find 
the AMERICAN EXPORTER brings them the 


scope of information they desire. 


43% Growth in 2 year 
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D°? Y | 
1g lear: 
This great business paper blankets the 
foreign field for the advertiser at an ex- 
ceedingly small cost per market per 
month, and with that high degree of 
reader attention among key buyers in 
each country that only an outstanding 


journal with a half century record behind 
it can secure. 


370 Seventh Ave. 
New York 
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_othe 
F.J. ROSS 


Company, Inc. 


: «+ THIS is the 13th of our 
advertisements to appear here this 
year. It is the first one in which we 
havespoken. Inthe other twelveour 
friends have spoken for us. To them 
we are grateful. While they have 
been doing the copy-writing, we 
have learned again that there is merit 


in the old adage “Silence is golden”. 


We are leaving 1926 with regret. 
It has been a fine year for us— in 
inward and outward growth. 


1927 is welcome. 


New York 
cAdvertisi 29 
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ain minor ornamental features 
here below. The ground of this 
jecision, according to.a report is- 
sued by the Patent Office, was that 
the picture in the applicant’s draw- 
ing is obviously a picture of a 
“Ford” automobile and therefore, 
in effect, the mark is merely the 
name “Henry Ford” and, as such, 
its registration is forbidden by the 
Trade-Mark Act. In his decision, 
Mr. Kinnan cited a case in which 
the Supreme Court had held that 
“Where the appropriation of the 
corporate name is complete, the 
rule of the statute, by its own 
terms, is absolute and the pro- 
posed mark must be denied regis- 
tration.” 

Arbitrary decisions which are 
evidently made in the belief that a 
trade-mark registration is in the 
nature of a patent grant, was a 
subject discussed by three of the 
attorneys. They mentioned several 
cases in which they claimed that 
this viewpoint had resulted in a 
conflict with decisions of both the 
Patent Office and the courts. As 
one expressed the matter, it is the 


result of a “patent complex” on 
the part of officials who have been 
trained in patent Jaw and who do 
not understand the full meaning 
of the legal provisions for regis- 


tration. One attorney expressed 
the belief that the Patent Office 
has shown a tendency during the 
lat few years toward the consid- 
eration of registration as a grant, 
and said that grave dangers to 
American industry lie in that di- 
rection. To emphasize the true 
meaning and acceptance of regis- 
tration, he referred to the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the United 
Drug Company versus Theodore 
Rectanus Company, and pointed 
out that the court emphasized the 
fundamental error of supposing 
that a trade-mark right is a right 
iN gross or at large, “like a statu- 
tory copyright or a patent for an 
invention, to either of which, in 
truth, it has little or no analogy.” 
He quoted the same decision as 
follows: 

“In truth, a trade-mark confers 
no monopoly whatever in a proper 
sense, but is merely a convenient 
means for facilitating the protec- 
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tion of one’s good-will in trade by 
placing a distinguishing mark or 
symbol—a commercial signature— 
upon the merchandise or the pack- 
age in which it is sold.” 

Still another objection was made 
by several of the attorneys to the 
practice of the Patent Office re- 
garding marks which have acquired 
secondary significance. At the 
present time, the Patent Office does 
not recognize any right to register 
such marks, and in regard to them 
operates under a previous ruling 
to the effect that the statute makes 
no provision for their registration. 
The only exceptions to this ruling 
are marks which were in use dur- 
ing the ten years preceding pas- 
sage of the Act of 1905. To se- 
cure registration of all other marks 
which plainly have acquired a sec- 
ondary significance, the decision of 
the Patent Office must be appealed 
to the courts. 


ANOTHER EXCEPTION 


It is said that the registration 
of surnames also constitutes an ex- 
ception to the ruling. However, 
trade-marks of this kind must be 
distinctively displayed, and there- 
fore they cannot be classed as ex- 
ceptions, since it is because of their 
distinctive display and not for the 
reason of their acquirement of 
secondary significance that they are 
accepted for registration under the 
present interpretation of the act. 

This ruling appears to be incon- 
sistent to several of the attorneys 
interviewed. One of them men- 
tioned the fact that before the 
Act of 1905 was passed, the com- 
mittee that reported it out said 
that the law would provide for 
the registration of any trade-mark 
that would sustain a suit at com- 
mon law. Before and since the 
passage of the act, there have been 
innumerable cases in which trade- 
marks having a secondary signifi- 
cance have been sustained under 
the common law, and which have 
been refused registration by the 
Patent Office. 

In regard to the same subject an- 
other prominent trade-mark attor- 
ney pointed out that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has 
ruled that a mark which could not 
be ordinarily registered, because of 
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“Unfailing Willing- 
ness to Lend a 
Helping Hand” 

S it fair of a ay tee speak of 


a favor in 
a point? 

Toask Merrill Sands, for exaniple, 
whether the dope Lynn Ellis gave 
him on the service system 
works well for the Erickson 

y? 

Or Dick Ziesing, of Fuller and 
Smith, whether he ever applied the 
media binder idea that struck him 
so favorably? 

Or Sam Conybeare, of Armstrong 
Cork, if he added the job envelope 
to his otherwise perfect production 
records? 


Or Jim O'Shaughnessy if the sug- 
je of a standard outline for 


essential media information helped 

the AAAA magazine committee? 
Or Charley Mears if he still uses 

the formulas for fixing service fees 


on dealer helps? 

Or Munson Havens, of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of ree, if the 
committee on soliciting schemes is 
still applying the “inestimably 
valuable * principles he was so keen 
a it? 


It was Stuart Peabody, of the 
Borden Company, who wrote the 
phrase about “L. W's unfailing will- 
ingness to lend a helping hand."" We 
quote it flagrantly to help us get 
across the essential idea behind Lynn 
Ellis, Inc., which is to make available 
to all comers, for a consideration, in- 
finitely more of this same organizing 
helpfu' than anyone has a right 
to look for among his busy peers. 

Curbstone advice is hardly worth 
par, so the “favors” we mention we 
rate rather low. It's different now. 
The same sort of advice will cost 
more and be cheaper in the end. 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc. 
Relations 


Advertising 
and Management 


One Madison Ave., New York 
Room 346—Desk A-8 
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some .prohibitory limitation of th 
statute, may become so identifiej 
in the minds of the public with , 
product or an article of manufx. 
ture as to mean that product o 
article in the public’s mind. 
also said that the Patent Office ap. 
pears to have lost sight of th 
fact that Section 5B of the Act of 
February 20, 1905, uses the word 
“merely” in prohibiting the regis. 
tration of geographical terms, sur. 
names and descriptive words, an 
added : 

“Under the act itself, it appears 
that if a trade-mark prohibited by 
the section means more than ; 
mere geographical term, surname, 
or descriptive phrase, it should 
registered, provided, of course, 
that opposition, is not sustained 
The Supreme Court has gone s 
far as to state in the case of P. D. 
Beckwith that it is just as in- 
cumbent on the Patent Office in the 
absence of a statutory bar, to reg- 
ister a mark, as it is to refuse reg- 
istration in the presence of a 
definite statutory limitation. 

“In a large number of cases, the 
court has ordered the Commis. 
sioner of Patents to register marks 
that have acquired secondary sig- 
nificance. Hence, it appears that 
the rule of the Patent Office re- 
garding such marks is arbitrary, 
that it serves no good purpose, and 
that it causes a great deal of ex- 
pensive litigation. In my opinion, 
industry would be very much better 
served if the rule were changed 
to allow for the registration of 
marks of the kind, and I believe 
that the rule is not consistent with 
the act.” 

It must not be supposed that 
during the interviews: mentioned 
the criticisms outlined were the 
sole topics of discussion. In many 
instances, the attorneys also men- 
tioned the great improvement in 
the registration service that has 
been brought about during the last 
four or five years, and their com- 
mon idea was that the service could 
be made very much more valuable 
to industry by the adoption of the 
suggestions and changes which they 
discussed. The consensus was that 
the present administration has 
every desire to administer the law 
with due regard to the rights there- 
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An idea is just an idea until it is put on 
paper. Our clients in this great industrial 
area say that our proximity is a distinct 
advantage when it comes to translating sales 
thoughts quickly into advertising form. 


m=! 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, Connecticut 
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Remarkable Gains 


In Local Advertising for November 
Show that the local Merchant is 
taking advantage of the 


Exceptional Coverage 


in the Prosperous Lehigh Valley 
Assured by Advertising in the 
Leading Newspaper. 


The Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call 


Represented in the National Field by 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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| Get out a BOOK to 
picture your house, 
your goods & your 
service. Let us plan 
and print it for you: 
Call Caledonia 6076 


CURRIER © HARFORD 
LTD - 468 FOURTH AVE., N.Y.C. 
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undér,* and the suggestions mad 
were intended to be entirely sug- 
gestive, and were not made in any 
spirit of fault-finding. 


New Construction Paper for 
New Jersey 


Publication of a _ daily newspaper 
The Dow Service, devoted to reports 
on building construction in the State of 
New Jersey, has been started by a re 
cently organized company, The Dow 
Service, Inc. The incorporators are 
George Bond Hill, president; 

Beals, secretary, and Ford 
treasurer, all of the Allen E. 
Corporation, New York, publi 

the “Dow Service Daily Building Re 
ports.” 


New Account for Artwil 
Agency 

The Capitol Furniture Company, New 
York, manufacturer of furniture an 
builders’ materials, has placed its adver 
tising account with The Artwil Com 
pany, New York advertising agency 
Business-paper and direct-mail advertis 
ing will be used. 


New Account for Cleveland 
Agency 

The Production Equipment Compan 
Findlay, Ohio, has placed its advertis 
ing account with The Nichols-Evans 
Company, Cleveland advertising agency 
Business-paper and direct-mail advertis 
ing will be used. 


Joins Philadelphia Agency 

Eugene S. Fink, formerly with the 
Fink Company, Philadelphia, has been 
elected to a general partnership in the 
advertising agency of Spector & Golden 
sky, also of Philadelphia. He will head 
a newly formed merchandising depart 
ment. 


Appoints G. Logan Payne 
Company 
The Waterloo, Iowa, Tribune bas 
appointed the G. Logan Payne Com 
pany, publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 


M: D. McAlpine Dead 
M. DeWitt McAlpine, general man 
ager and vice-president of Bradner 
Smith & Company, Chicago wholesale 
aper company, died on November 50 
He was fifty-six years old. 


' Florida Publishers to Meet 


The Associated Dailies of Florida wil 
hold a meeting at the Carling Hotel, 
Jacksonville, on December 11. The 
principal business will be to select offi 
cers and to plan a budget for 1927. 
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P. T. BARNUM AND 
HIS WHITE ELEPHANT 


““THERE’s one born every minute and two 
to take ’em,” he said. Ballyhoo outside 
will draw the crowd into the big tent. 
They want to be fooled and entertained. 

But when you advertise in the Forum 
you aren’t talking to a crowd. You are 
talking to a select group of 75,000 wide- 
awake people. They don’t need bamboo- 
zling. They don’t like ballyhoo. They can 
see through bunk. 


The people who read the Forum are 
used to thinking for themselves, for this 
is a magazine of controversy, a mart of 
opinion. The Forum provides mental 
stimulus for its readers. It is a “live” 
magazine read by 75,000 alert, responsive 
men and women. 


Do you want to reach such an audience? 


FORUM 


A magazine of controversy 


Edited by 
HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


247 Park Avenue - New York 
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Fg Yisows the flood of migration has 
passed, after the woods and fields 


seem empty of our feathered friends— 
a few sturdy heartslinger, braving freez- 
ing weather and food shortage. The 
odds are against them. The only reason 
they survive in the bared country is the 
secrecy of their nests—which each year 
produce new generations. 

The wise little owl places his nest in 
hollow tree, or other hidden spot, where 
his bid for the future will be surround- 
ed with all the security he can give it. 
The business man must make his bid for 
the future equally safeguarded whether 
the seasons be feveratle or otherwise. 

Publicity, not secrecy, is his method. 

Proper illustrations, their value en- 
hanced by proper photo-engravings, are 
usually used by wise merchandisers. 


Gatchel & Manning, INc. 


C. A. Stinson, President 
(Member of the American Photo Engravers Association] 


Photo Engravers 


West Washington Square © 230 South 7th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Is the Bought-and- 
Paid-For Testimonial 
Harming Advertising? 
















(Contimued from page 8) 

fed customers among the aristoc- 
racy of birth, wealth, society and 
sport could be manufactured with- 
lout too much trouble and at a cost 
that leaves a profit. And a satis- 
fed customer is the best advertise- 














ent. 

| humbly submit that it would 
be dificult indeed to discover dis- 
satisfied customers among any 
group of us imperfect mortals were 
we approached by an advertiser 
the request that we try 
; 2, the offer of a siz- 























we found it suitable for use. 
money for the cinema star, the 
fair-haired half-back and the so- 
cial bell-wether. 

Legitimate? why not? 

Deceptive? Yes, if you insist. 

Harmful? As a rule, no. At 
least not until the news was broad- 
cast by the press to consumers that 
most of these testimonials were, 
after all, not bona fide. 

To those advertisers who pos- 
sess foresight enough to-take an 
interest in advertising’s future it 
must be evident that from now on 
buyers are going to be hesitant, 
if not unwilling to accept, at face 
value, testimonial copy emanating 
from the great and near great. 
Who can blame the consumer for 
looking through jaundiced spec- 
tacles at a product advertised in 
this way? Who can blame him 
for balking at accepting it? And 
who can blame him if, on being 
told often enough about what goes 
on back of the scenes in the testi- 
monial game, he begins to distrust 
the value of all advertising? 

That is where the testimonial 
trend seems to be heading. If 
some advertisers are so naive as 
to put their faith and money into 
testimonial quackery that the con- 
sumer cannot believe, then the 
buying power of all advertising 
dollars will dwindle. 

A satisfied customer is the best 
advertisement, 

Maybe so but only so long as his 
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4,000,000 
Organized Women 


What Have You to Sell Them? 


Reach them with one ad which 
we place in the 46 official 
State publications repre- 
senting 3,000,000 Club 
women, 1,000,000 
League women. Pub- 
lished monthly by 








the leading 
women in 
America. 











A national 
circulation. Your 
ad in all or some of 

these quality publica- 
tions will bring results. 

















This field now syndicat- 
ed for national advertisers. 





Sell the Clubwoman and 
You’ve Sold the Town 











A percentage of every dollar 
you spend for national 
advertising should go 
into this field. 


Write for book- 


let and rates. 












Select your terri- 
tory and then your 
publication. The right 
field for a quality product. 


Club Service Publishing Co. 


Exclusive National 
Representatives 


131 East 23rd St. New York 
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Exceptional 
Proposition 


for 


Calendar Salesmen 


to represent a well 
established house 
with a line of small 
high grade calendars. 
Several territories 
open from coast to 


coast. 


Apply P.O. Box 642 
Providence, R. I. 














PEORIAS 


“4 out of 5 
have it’”’ 


make these leading newspapers 
the only logical choice for 
national (as well as local) adver- 
tising. A real merchandising ser- 
vice to help you get 

started. 


Write for Merchandising Co-operation 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO., Nat'l Representatives 


247 Park Ave. Wrigley Bidg. 
New York Chicago 
Old South Bidg., Boston 








satisfaction proceeds from his be. 
ing a customer. When the em. 
phasis shifts and he is satisfied by 
the manufacturer’s remuncration, 
rather than by the merits of th 
merchandise, he becomes only a de. 
stroyer of confidence. 


All Sales Managers Face Prob. 
lem Discussed by L. G. Peed 


CraFrtex Company 
Boston, Nov. 29, 1926 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Please let me add a word of con 
gratulation to those which I know you 
receive daily. 

In the November 25 issue of Pair. 
ers’ Ink there appears an article by 
L. G. Peed, entitled “Building the 
Super-Salesman.” This, I think, is 
one of the most clear-cut and logical 
presentations of a very basic problem 
which is facing all sales managers today 

I think that this kind of editorial 
matter clearly typifies the spirit of your 
organization and I think that this ar 
ticle in itself is worth the “price of ad 
mission,” so to speak, of a subscription 
to your excellent publication. 

I hope that you can prevail on Mr 
Peed to contribute more along this 
same general line. 

CraFrtex Company 
L. R. Fountain 
Sales Manager 


Real Estate Publication for 
North Carolina 


The first issue of the North Carolina 
Real Estate and Building Record, 
monthly periodical which will carry the 
real estate and building news of that 
State, will appear on December 10. The 
magazine will be published by the 
K-S Publishing Company, High Point, 
N. C., with H. W. Kronheimer, for 
mer publisher of the Southern Furni 
ture Journal, as editor, and Dan k 
Schroeder, formerly advertising mana 
ger of the High Point Enterprise, a 
business manager. 


Radio Account for Frank 
Kiernan Agency 


The Browning-Drake Corporatio 
manufacturer of radio receiving equi 
ment, Brighton, Mass., has placed its 
advertising account with Frank Kier 
nan & Company, New York advertising 
agency. Radio trade publications ani 
newspaper advertising will be used 


W. R. Stapleton with New 
Haven “Union” 
William R. Stapleton, recently with 
the New Haven, Conn., Journa! Courier 


has been appointed advertising manager 
of the New Haven Union. 
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“Home, James!” 


When 296,500 of our half-a- 
million subscribers joyously 
say “Home, James” to dad 
after church services (or the 
movies) are over, they really 
mean home. 


59.3% of our subscriber- 
families own their homes, and 
the other 40% are good 
renters. 


Which means that you are 
selling to a substantial market 
when you employ this largest 
religious weekly paper to ac- 
quaint these folks with your 
product. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


The National Catholic Weekly 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVES WeEsTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
HEVEY & DURKEE ARCH CLEMENT & SON 
15 West 44th Street 163 West Washington Street 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 




















Drawing Account or No Drawing 
Account? 


Some Reasons Why Certain Executives Are Opposed to Drawing 
Accounts in Principle and in Practice 


By L. B. Williamson 


HE “to be or not to be” ofthe 

sales manager’s life, especially 
if he has to hire a lot of salesmen, 
is the question: “Drawing accounts 
or no drawing accounts?” 

Many sales managers of my ac- 
quaintance have taken the easier 
way, Offering a substantial draw- 
ing account to. any likely looking 
salesman who succeeds in selling 
himself to them. 

“For,” say they, “a man must 
live. He has his weekly expenses 
to meet and we would be handi- 
capping our man right at the start 
if he had to be worrying about 
whether he could meet his rent. 
We want him to put all his thought 
and energy into this new proposi- 
tion. A man can work better when 
he knows where his daily expenses 
are coming from. J wouldn’t work 
without a guarantee and neither 
would you, and I believe in treat- 
ing the other man as I would want 
to be treated myself.” 

All of which sounds lovely and 
altruistic and extremely plausible, 
unless there happens to lie on the 
sales manager’s desk one of those 
periodical statements from the ac- 
counting department, showing just 
how many thousands of dollars in 
“overdrafts” have been accumu- 
lated in the last year through 
drawing accounts of men who only 
wrote a few orders and then 
passed out of the picture. There 
will be found drafts from men who 
didn’t sell a single dollar’s worth; 
men more successful in selling the 
sales manager than they were in 
convincing prospects; yes, even 
men who deliberately cheated and 
worked two or more sales man- 
agers at once, getting drawing ac- 
counts from each and being so 
busy trying to concoct plausible 
stories to secure a continuance of 
all the weekly drawing account 
payments that they had no time to 
look for orders. 


Do you say that my sales map. 
ager friends were easy marks? 
Just ask any man who has put 
many drawing accounts on the 
books, how many such cases—and 
worse—he has encountered in his 
years of experience. 

For years, in our round table 
discussions, I have been branded 
by the others as a heathen and a 
heartless wretch without any feel- 
ing for a salesman’s problems, be- 
cause in such discussions I have 
always announced myself as 
against drawing accounts first, last 
and all the time, in principle and in 
practice. 

I have argued against them in 

principle because the total cost of 
selling must always be considered 
in selling any product and every 
dollar given to any salesman, with- 
out a proportionate return in 
orders, means that much less 
money to put into advertising and 
advertising helps, less commissions 
to the men who do actually pro- 
duce, and more danger of an up- 
heaval of the whole selling struc- 
ture, if total costs prove to be too 
high. 
In principle, I do not see any 
more reason for a commission 
salesman to expect to be financed 
in taking up a new proposition on 
which he expects to make a lot of 
money, than for the small mer- 
chant, renting a store and laying in 
a stock of goods, to expect some- 
body to guarantee his living ex- 
penses while getting started. 


THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTION 


Finally, the chief reason I am 
against drawing accounts, in prin- 
ciple, is that it is too easy for the 
sales manager to sell the drawing 
account rather than his proposition. 
Most any good salesman can grow 
extremely enthusiastic about any 
sort of a proposition and can de- 
clare his certainty of being able 
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TARCHER, Inc. 


Advertising Marketing 
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SMITH BROTHERS COUGH DROPS 


ESMOND BLANKETS 


STEVENS SPREADS 


WHITE ROSE TEA 


PEQUOT SHEETS 


P. N. CORSETS 


BENRUS WATCHES 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS 








25 WEST 454 STREET: NEW YORK 
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, 


MARION: C. TAYLOR 


formerly Merchandise Editor of the Condé Nast 


‘Publications will hereafter be associated with our 


fi rm as an advisory counsel on all questions of fashion, 


value or tafte in which our clients are interested. 


LYDDON & HANFORD CO., Advertising, 110 East 42nd St. 


ABBOTT KIMBALL + + «Manager New York Office 
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to sell it in a large way, when his 
living expenses have been guar- 
anteed for a few months to come. 
I's remarkable how sure they all 
become that they can sell, after 
they find out that there is a fat 
drawing account while they are 
setting started. 

' Of course, to get salesmen to 
start to work for you without 
offerine them any guarantee what- 
soever requires a real job of sales- 
manship. But, then, a sales man- 
ager ought to be a better salesman 
than any man in his employ and it 
can be done—I know for I’ve done 
it myself ! 

The other day I stopped off up- 
town for a visit with a sales man- 
ager named Lewis who had been 
recently advertising for men and 
he took me into the salesroom 
where they were training twenty- 
three men in all, and as fine look- 
ing a group of salesmen as I had 
ever seen. 

“Surely you didn’t get all these 
in a single week?” I asked my 
friend. 

“Every one of them and I could 
have had three times as many, ex- 
cept for the fact that I turned 
away two men for every one I 
selected. These are hand-picked 
men and I am betting on every one 
to make good.” 

“You sure are a good picker,” 1 
commented as I looked around 
from man to man and tried to 
estimate the size of the drawing 
account that would be required to 
interest each man. “But your 
auditor will surely have a fit when 
he has the list of drawing accounts 
run up on his adding machine.” 

“Not a drawing account among 
them,” chuckled Lewis, as he 
stepped back a pace to get the full 
effect of my amazement. 

“Tell me how you did it,” I de- 
manded, all eagerness to learn the 
secret of this dramatic demonstra- 
tion of my theories. 

“Well, how much drawing ac- 
count do you think I would have 
to have put out to hire that 
bunch?” he asked. 

“Don’t see a man there who 
doesn’t look to me to be at least a 
$100 a week man,” I replied. 
“That was what amazed me, for I 
had figured that it would set you 





HE contact men of Arrow 
Press quickly get the cor- 
rect picture of what is de- 
sired by the House Organ 
editor. The editors of the 
ten nationally prominent 
House Organs produced 
by Arrow Press, find this 
intelligent service mighty 
helpful. 


Helpful copies of House Organs produced by 
us will be sent on request 


ARROW PRESS, Inc. 
318-326 West 39th Street - New York 














SALESMAN 





PPORTUNITY available 

to represent one of the 
best Direct Advertising pro- 
ducers in Middle West. 
Man we engage must have 
thorough knowledge of 
Direct Advertising require- 
ments and merchandising, 
and must be able to demon- 
strate his selling ability. 


ARTIST 


YOUNG MAN able to 
demonstrate ability in 
layouts, as assistant to Art 
Director. Must be able to 
interpret sales ideas and give 
them forceful expression. 
Ability to handle lettering, 
design and figures for com- 
rehensive dummies abso- 
utely essential. 


Address ““M” Box 195 
Printers’ Ink 
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Wanted— 
ADVERTISING SALESMEN 


Organization representing various 
class magazines in the Eastern ter- 
ritory has places for two young 
men, one resident in Philadel- 
phia; one in Boston. Immediately 
their duties will be largely assist- 
ing the work of a more expe- 
rienced salesman traveling into 
these cities, and following up 
prospects in the intervals between 
this man's trips. The work will 
be restricted to the respective 
cities and points within two to 
three hours’ traveling distance. 
The salary offered is moderate, 
but ample range for independent 
sales opportunity will be afforded 
to enable the men appointed to 
increase their value to the firm 
and in consequence their earn- 
ings. Write, giving details as 
to education, experience, salary 
desired, married or single, etc. 


Address ““W,"" Box 53, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED 


A National Magazine 
Advertising Solicitor 


The Publisher of a large 
well known magazine of 
national circulation (A. B. 
C. Membership) is seeking 
an experienced advertis- 
ing salesman for the Ad- 
vertising Department, 
located in New York City. 


Salary will be determined 
by the training and ex- 
perience of the applicant 
who is requested to send 
full details, stating age, 
education, religion, etc. 


Address ‘‘Y"’ 
Box 56 Printers’ Ink 
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back about $10,000 for the firs 
month’s drawing accounts for ali 
twenty-three.” 

“And I haven’t promised $5 
all told, to the entire bunch,” he 
announced dramatically, waiting , 
few moments for his words to 
sink in. 

“Tell me how you did it,” | 
again demanded. 

“Well, in the first place, I had 
my two assistants interview the 
applicants for sales jobs and they 
are both good salesmen themselves, 
regular $10,000 a year men, so they 
had no difficulty in showing the 
applicants that there could be real 
money made in this proposition. 

“The assistants, of course, weed- 
ed out the undesirables and when. 
ever they found a man whom they 
thought might qualify they brought 
him in to see me. I at once de- 
clared that the man would not do 
and started to try to discourage the 
applicant, while my assistant 
argued for him, trying to justify 
his own judgment in bringing the 
applicant in to see me. 


BUYING A JOB 


“I did this for two reasons. 
First, I wanted to see how much 
fight the man had in him, and sec- 
ond, I wanted the applicant to buy 
the job rather than make me buy 
him by the offer of a drawing 
account. 

“If the man put up a sufficient 
fight for the opportunity to come 
with us and if I liked his looks, I 
dismissed my assistant and told 
him to see that I was not disturbed 
for at least ten minutes. 

“As soon as I was left alone 
with the applicant I ‘beat him to 
the punch’ by asking him, right of 
the bat, how he was fixed finan- 
cially. Most of them admitted they 
had enough money to see them 
through three or four months. 
Then, my job was to sell them my 
pronosition so that they would be 
willing to finance their own train- 
ing period. 

“One man finely set up and 
faultlessly tailored, almost broke 
down when I asked him how he 
was fixed. He told me that he had 
been earning $15,000 a year, but 
his luck had turned, and he pulled 
out his pocket to show me that 
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The greediest beast that squats is 
the waste-basket. It swallows 
alike “the dope” and the hope of a 
thousand high-hearted and high- 
price direct-mail campaigns. There 
is only one way to mail a letter, 
that is, under Government post- 
age. But—there are twenty ways 
to design the format of that letter, 
so that it becomes a letter electri- 
fied with an idea. 
Martin Ullman has clothed the 
ordinary type-written sales letter 
with the winning personality, and 
intriguing interest, and haunting 
remembrance quality of a set-up 
advertisement. It stands out. It 
rings out. 
One delighted purchaser wrote, 
“For $10 you have given me a 
hundred dollars’ worth of sales- 
stimulating ideas for my direct- 
mail campaign.” 

Send $10 for the whole 20 Let- 
ter Layouts. No copy is included. 

MARTIN ULLMAN STUDIOS, Inc. 


250 Park Avenue, New York 


Enclosed is check for $10 for which please send your twenty MARTIN ULLMAN 
LETTER LAYOUTS. 
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From January 1, 1927 


ROY BARNHILL 


will devote all his 
time and energy to 


ROY BARNHILL, Inc. 


representative of all 
college publications 
since 1919 and whose 
business has increas- 
ed 200 per cent. in 
the past three years 


W. ROY BARNHILL 


Chairman 


W. B. LITTELL 


President 


D. H. HOAGLAND 


Vice-President 


E. M. MURRAY 


Treasurer 


New York Office 
40 East 34th Street 


Chicago Office Boston Office 


410 N. Michigan Ave. 80 Boylston Street 
D. H. HOAGLAND H. C. PRAGOFF 
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thirty-seven cents was his entire 
capital that day. : 

“I didn’t hesitate a second then, 
but produced a $20 bill and hand- 
ed it over. ‘As one salesman to 
another,’ I said, ‘I want you to 
have this, whether you come with 
me or not. A man like you can’t 
go around without a few dollars in 
your pocket.’ 

“That twenty, given that way, 
meant more to him than would a 
$100 a week drawing account 
guaranteed for three months! He 
signed up to go to work on the 
instant and he earned enough 
money the first day he was out 
selling to pay back my $20 and he 
offered to do so, too,” triumphant- 
ly declared Lewis, “but I wouldn’t 
let him do it. I told him to wait 
till he had made a few hundred 
more—and he will do it, too! 

“But when I put the question of 
finances to any of the applicants 
and got the reply that the man 
could not finance himself, my next 
question was: ‘How much will it 
take you per week to cover your 
minimum living expenses, till you 
get started here?’ 

“The man would set the figure 
and then I would pause and look 
him over very carefully, as if try- 
ing to make up my mind. Then I 
would say: ‘T’ll tell you what I will 
do. As my assistant told you, this 
is a strictly commission proposi- 
tion. You get all you earn and 
you get it when you earn it. There 
are no salaries or drawing accounts 
at all. But I have confidence in 
you and I am sure you will make 
good. I am so sure that I will 
personally gamble on you. I'll tell 
you what we will do. I'll go fifty- 
fifty with you on your estimate. If 
I give you $— a week for the few 
weeks till you get into real worth- 
while production, can you borrow 
or get the balance yourself?’ 

“When I put it that way, the 
man generally thinks a bit and 
then decides that he will try it on 
that basis. Why, I have had men 
who I know would turn down a 
drawing account of $100 a week 
because it was not big enough for 
them, accept eagerly my offer to 
go fifty-fifty with them on their 
expenses and I had to provide only 
$50—or sometimes even $25 a 
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WANTED 





America’s oldest 
piano manufacturer 


requires the services 
of an Assistant to 


the Manager of 
Wholesale Sales. 


Only a man with 
sales promotion ex- 
perience and one 
thoroughly conver- 
sant with good copy 
and layout will be 


considered. 
Apply by LETTER 


stating experience 
and salary, 


addressing 


Chickering & Sons 
29 West 57th Street 
New York 


Attention of H. A. Smith 
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One of our nationally 
known clients is in need 
of high type business 
men for Eastern and 
Southern territories, to 
sell Managing Executives 
a specialty having adver- 
tising, employee educa- 
tion and humanitarian 
appeal. 

Commission arrange- 
ment permits of large 
returns. 

Write for interview 
and give business experi- 
ence. 


LOW, GRAHAM and WALLIS, 
INC. 


6 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


Illinois 
~ WANTED 
A Representative 


A man who can present and sell 
an educational publicity service to 
heads of important industries—a 
man who can put over big nego- 
tiations—who can get to big men 
on his own personality and without 
intermediaries—who can hold his 
man to the subject in hand and 
close business, not cultivate and 
wait for it—who can travel if and 
when necessary—who can invest in 
himself with assurance of success— 
who can show by his record that 
he is justified in aspiring to an in- 
come of $10,000 to $30,000 or more. 


We have the organization, the 
project, the record of years of 
success in the business service 
field, and the rating in Bradstreet’s 
and Dun’s. Write fully if you 
are the man. H. R. Doty, Box 55, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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week for a few weeks till they go 
going. 

“There’s something about i 
when it’s put that way, that doesn't 
hurt the man’s pride like taking , 
drawing account less than a speci. 
fied figure. 

“Really, what I’ve done is to selj 
them so thoroughly on the job and 
its possibilities that they are will. 
ing to make - sacrifices to get ; 
chance to start with us and when 
you can get a salesman to start 
his new job by making sacrifices 
to get going I think you have made 
the first big step toward finding a 
real producer.” 


Acme Motor Truck Purchases 
United Motors Products 


The Acme Motor Truck Company, 
Cadillac, Mich., has bought the United 
Motors Products Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., manufacturer of the 
United line of motor trucks. The pur 
chase includes the right to use the 
trade name “United” and it is the 
intention of the Acme Company to 
manufacture the line of United trucks 
as well as Acme. 


F. W. Janvrin with The 
Greenleaf Agency 


Fred W. Janvrin has become a 
member of the staff of The Greenleaf 
Company, merchandising and advertis 
ing counsel, Boston. Mr. Janvrin had 
been with the Pittsburgh Plate Glas 
Company and The Standard Varnish 
Works, in managerial positions. 


Gage Account for O. S. Tyson 


Agency 
The Morgan Gage Company, Rock 
way, N. J., has appointed O. S. Tyson 
and Company, Inc., New York adver 
tising agency, to direct an advertising 
campaign on Morgan distance gages for 
fuel-oil tanks and other uses. 


F. C. Selby Joins Tracy-Parry 


Fred C. Selby, formerly advertising 
manager of the Timmons Radio Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Philadelphia, has 
joined the staff of the Tracy-Parry 
Company, advertising agency, as a@& 
count executive. 


J. A. Snyder Joins Sehl 
Advertising Agency 
J. A. Snyder, formerly of the J. A 
Snyder Advertising Service, Chicago, 
has joined the staff of the Sehi Adver 
tising Agency, of that city. 
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(us Fiera ANNUAL oF Art Directors CLUB contains 
over 500 illustrations, 16 in color. Over 350 artists, adver- 
tisers and agencies are represented. Their names are under 
each picture. A wealth of stimulating ideas. Price $6.00 
(abroad $6.50). Send orders and remittance to The Book 
Service Company, 15 East 40th St. New York. If the book 


is returned within five days, money will be refunded. 








CALL IN 
SMITH. DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 





Multig raph Ribbons Re inked 
a process costs only $6.00 a dozen Try it A 
—_ ” “I-F trial order will convince you that it is the best 


Re-Inking you can buy 


W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


*7 Murray St, .,New York City 
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On the West 
Coast, a gigantic 
Money and merger of some 
Men seventy major 
lumber mills impends. The fig- 
ures involved, in money and ma- 
terials, are heroic, comprising 
from 65 to 70 per cent of the 
total water-cut lumber production 
of the Northwest, or in excess of 
2,000,000,000 board feet of lumber, 
and over $350,000,000 of capital. 
Huge banking interests are re- 
ported to be backing the project, 
and great relief is expected. 

The West Coast fir and hemlock 
sawmills have been hard hit as a 
result of over-production. Many 
balance sheets have been alarm- 
ingly in the red. Financial press- 
ure and the necessity to keep 


Mergers, 
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operating to meet current obliga. 
tions have aggravated this condi. 
tion and destroyed whatever prof. 
table markets remained. For the 
good of the entire lumber indy. 
try, therefore, since a large par 
of the prosperity of the entire 
country rests upon it as a basic 
industry, let us hope the pending 
merger is successfully effected, 

It is not well to be deceived, 
however, into believing that merg. 
ers and sheer money-power are a 
cure-all for any industry’s ills 
One of the very important things 
the lumber-mills are suffering 
from is antiquated, unintelligent 
merchandising and poor or incon- 
sistent manufacture. The merged 
interests would do well to lend 
their full and unqualified support 
to the West Coast Lumber Trade 
Extension Bureau which is doing 
an excellent job in advertising and 
selling Douglas Fir. 

Lumber, in the past, has not 
been well enough made, has been 
badly merchandised, and _ insignif- 
cantly advertised. 

There is still another point to 
be considered. The motive force 
of all business must be men. A 
group of bankers recently came to 
a successful lumber merchant in 
the retail field offering unlimited 
capital to expand and buy out 
competition. The reply was: 

“We feel that competition and 
markets can never be controlled 
or stabilized by buying up com- 
petitors. Just at present we don't 
need capital; we need men. Money 
can’t buy them—we have to train 
them ourselves, and it takes from 
five to ten years to do so. We 
are expanding just as fast now as 
our man-power permits. If you 
came to us offering trained oper- 
ating executives instead of money 
we would be very much interested, 
but the best and biggest of busi- 
nesses with all kinds of resources 
can’t be successful without abl: 
men to direct them.” 

Undoubtedly that’s the answer 
to questions regarding the prob- 
able future of the present merger. 
With proper capital, care in manv- 
facture, sincere application of 
modern merchandising and adver- 
tising plans, it ought to be a 
great success—if it has the men! 
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In a recent in- 
. terview published 

Suggests @ in World's Work, 
Copy Angle FEjbert H. Gary, 
hairman of the United States 
tel Corporation, makes some 
statements which should interest 
very executive business head. 
udge Gary incidentally makes a 
opy suggestion for his own com- 
any. He says: “Once you know 
you have the good-will of the 
peneral public, you can go ahead 
in the work of constructive ex- 
pansion. Too often many try to 
discount this vague and intangible 
power called public opinion. In 
that point of view lies destruc- 
ton. 

There are still a few great in- 
dustries which could take these 
words to heart and consider them 
carefully. 

Later in the same _ interview, 
Judge Gary talks about the busi- 
ness of the United States Steel 
Corporation as follows: “The con- 
sumer is not only the manufac- 
turer who buys his product direct- 
ly but also the man who lives in 
a building built on steel founda- 


Judge Gary 


tions, who rides on trains made of 


steel, who uses steel in every 
phase of his daily life, be it in his 
office, while he is traveling, or in 
his home. It may be said that the 
consumer and the public are one 
and the same. That recognized, 
the importance of gaining the con- 
sumer’s good-will, his confidence, 
and his support, needs no further 
elaboration.” 

In these pertinent remarks it 
would appear that Judge Gary has 
suggested a copy angle and an in- 
teresting one, to his own organiza- 
tion. One sees in these days of 
big buildings, many apartment 
houses set up on steel stilts. The 
apartment dweller and his wife 
should be interested in knowing 
all about the capacity for. bearing 
great weight and the certainty for 
long service which the wunder- 
pinning of their buildings pos- 
sess. Just as close is the rela- 
tion of steel to thousands of other 
classes and individuals. Steel 
has much to do with the comfort 
and happiness of the millionaire, 
the salaried man and the wage 
worker. In the close relation 
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which steel has to the daily lives 
of all the people are many interest- 
ing copy angles. Judge Gary has 
opened the way for a forward- 
looking step in the public relations 
of the great steel company. 

In addition to the excellent ad- 
vertising and sales methods being 
used by its manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries, why could not the United 
States Steel Corporation, the 
holding company, perform a real 
service for the whole steel indus- 
try by an institutional campaign 
which would follow along the 
lines mentioned by Judge Gary? 
It would educate thousands of 
people to the importance of steel 
in its relation to their own daily 
work, it would suggest many new 
uses for steel and would aid 
greatly in increasing that trust 
and good-will of the general pub- 
lic, so important in the work of 
constructive expansion. 


Now It’s Five The leading ar- 


ticle in the Sep- 


issue of Print- 
ers’ INK had a heading which at 
the time impressed us as extraor- 
dinary and even sensational. It 
reads: “General Motors to Spend 
$5,000,000 in Advertising.” The 
article goes on to outline the sales 
promotion plans of the various 
General Motors units for 1922. 

Needless to say, that article was 
subjected to a searching analysis 
and the most minute checking up 
before we would take the responsi- 
bility of making explicit announce- 
ment of the figures. Five million 
dollars was and is a lot of money. 
To say in those days that any one 
organization contemplated invest- 
ing that much in advertising would 
seem almost to be repeating wild- 
eyed rumor or idle gossip. 

But General Motors invested the 
money and the advertising world 
looked on with admiration and 
some wonderment. 

That was five years ago. 

During 1927 a single General 
Motors unit, the Frigidaire Cor- 
poration, will spend $5,000,000 for 
advertising. Another, the Chevro- 
let Motor Company, will spend 
$11,000,000. And then will come 
Cadillac, Buick, Fisher, Champion 
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and all the others with sizable 
outlays, the extent of which we 
have not yet learned. 

“IT should not be surprised,” a 
General Motors official tells us, “if 
the General Motors advertising in- 
vestment next year were well in 
excess of $20,000,000 — probably 
—_ $30,000,000 than $20,000,- 
( = 

Advertising seems to be grow- 
ing. If, as Henry Ford says, it 
is an economic waste, the General 
Motors people are in for an awful 
licking. But they know better. 
They are investing this huge sum 
not because they have plenty of 
money to spend but because they 
know advertising can enhance 
quality and cut selling prices— 
when it is backed up by adequate 
manufacturing facilities,  well- 
organized sales departments, 
worthy merchandise and ample 
service. 

It is an open se- 
cret that ciga- 
rette advertisers 
have for some 


A Bad 
Advertising 
Idea 


years been debating the wisdom 


of making a direct bid for the 
patronage of women. Back in 
January, 1924, Printers’ INK car- 
ried much information on _ this 
subject in an article written by 
Curtis A. Wessel, managing edi- 
tor of the United States Tobacco 
Journal. 

When it is realized that the fig- 
ures of certain market statisticians 
place the consumption of ciga- 
rettes by women at upward of 
10,000,000,000 a year, it is not to 
be wondered that manufacturers 
have had a great desire to adver- 
tise their brands to that market. 

A fear of reformers and profes- 
sional regulators of the conduct of 
ethers has held these manufac- 
turers back from the use of copy 
directed specifically at women. 
This deferred desire has become 
an obsession with some of these 
manufacturers. They apparently 
have come to the belief that if 
they should advertise cigarettes to 
women they would lead the indus- 
try. Many of them have used 
copy, indeed, that comes close to 
being a direct appeal for the 
patronage of women. 
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“In our opinion most manuf 
turers who have been getting 
themselves excited over the poss. 
bilities of such copy are fooling 
themselves. If women want { 
smoke they are going to buy ; 
cigarette that they like best ané 
which has consumer ayailability 
The thing to advertise is the cig:- 
rette and not women. To & 
otherwise means not only ha 
selling but also means running 
straight into danger. 

A journal of the tobacco busi- 
ness, The Tobacco World, ina te. 
cent discussion of this  subjec; 
showed clearly what that danger 
is when it said: 

“We do not belong to ‘The So. 
ciety Opposed to Whatever-You- 
Want-to-Do’ and we refuse to ge 
excited about women smoking 
cigarettes or cigarette advertising 
directed to women. 

“We can’t get it out of ou 
mind, however, that this advertis- 
ing is very likely to severely agi- 
tate the anti-cigarette forces of 
this country, and that it won’t help 
the cigarette business or the to- 
bacco industry as a whole. 

“The public is willing to wink 
at a lot of things so long as these 
things are not openly flaunted in 
its face. But the minute this hap- 
pens somebody gets a soap box 
and the pack of Blue Noses is off 
in full cry.” 

The editorial which carried the 
foregoing opinion set forth a new 
thought on this subject when it 
pointed out that it has been only 
a few years since the cigarette 
took on real respectability as a 
man’s smoke. Is it not reasonable 
to suppose, it queries, that if it is 
extensively advertised as __ the 
choice of women smokers it may 
lose its standing with men? There 
is, indeed, in our opinion such a 
risk to be encountered. Cigar 
manufacturers and makers of pipt 
mixtures certainly would have a 
great opportunity under such con- 
ditions. 

All things considered it would 
be best for cigarette manufac- 
turers to forget this idea of 
“advertising to women.” What 
they should do is advertise their 
product, and constantly endeavor 
to better their distribution. 
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Advertising Club News 


E. D. Gibbs Heads Inter- 
national Convention Committee 


E. D. Gibbs, advertising director of 
the National Cash ister Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, and a former president 
of the Associated Advertisin lubs of 
the World, has been appointed chairman 
of the general program committte for 
the convention of the International 
Advertising Association at Denver next 
year. 

He will have the support of the fol- 
lowing committee: W. Frank McClure 
Chicago, and Frederick W. Hume, o' 
New York, as vice-chairmen; W. K. 
Tower, Detroit; W. B. Tingle, Montreal; 
F. A. Black, Boston; rs. Bernice 
Blackwood, Chicago; J. P. Simpson, 
Dallas, Tex.; Don E. Gilman, San 
Francisco; R. P. Kelley, ei 
Wash.; H. J. Stonier, Los Angeles; R. 
H. Faxon, Denver; H. H. Charles, New 
York; P. C. Burton, London, and M 
Etienne Damour, Paris. 

Gilbert T. Hodges, of the Frank A. 
Munsey Company, New York, is chair- 
man of the association’s On-to-Denver 
committee. Other members of this 
committee are: P. F. O’Keefe, Boston; 
F. J. Meyers, New Orleans; Lloyd 
Spencer, Seattle; C. C. Younggreen, 

ilwaukee; J. F. Greenawalt, Denver; 
Miss L. C. McGee and Dr. Marcel 
Knecht, Paris. 
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Industrial Group of Kansas 
City Club Meets 


The first meeting of the newly formed 


industrial advertisers’ division of 
the Advertising Club of Kansas City, 
Mo., was held recently. Following a 
talk by A. H. Miller, of the Loomis- 
Potts Advertising Company, a _ round- 
table discussion disclosed a number of 
problems in the field of industrial ad- 
vertising which will be made the sub- 
jects for discussion at subsequent 
monthly mostings. .% 


Tacoma Club Hears Talk on 
Railroad Advertising 


“Advertising and Merchandising a 
Railroad” was the subject of a recent 
talk by J. A. Ormandy, general pas- 
senger agent of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad system, before the Advertising 
Club of Tacoma, Wash. He outlined the 
advertising campaign by means of which 
the railroads are meeting the competi- 
tion of European railways for the sum- 
mer travel of Agnaiceme, 


Boston Club Has House- 
warming 

A house-warming was held last week 
by the Advertising Club of Boston to 
celebrate the formal opening of its new 
quarters in the Hotel Bellevue. Ralph 
H. Wilbur was chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the occasion. 
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Court Penalizes False 
Advertiser 


The New York Better Business py 
reau has successfully invoked the ue 
of the Printers’ Ink Mode! Statute, 
which in New York is known as Se. 
tion 421 of the Penal Code, against , 
dealer of used automobiles who ha 
been accused of using misleading adver. 
tising. The defendant in this case wa 
Samuel Schimmel, a dealer in used auty 
mobiles. | He was found guilty of fais 
advertising through misrepresentation of 
the year of manufacture of an autom 
bile in a New York newspaper. 

The Printers’ Ink Model Statute 
specifically holds an advertiser guilty 
of fraudulent advertising whether he 
admits knowledge of fraudulent use or 
not. On the witness stand the defend- 
ant denied that he had inserted the 
advertisement in question. Upon cross 
examination by an assistant district 
attorney he admitted that his wife and 
business partner, Mrs. Schimmel, had 
inserted the advertisement. He als 
admitted that he had not only supplied 
her with data regarding the car adver. 
tised but that he had also paid his 
advertising agent for the cost of in 
serting the advertisement. He further 
said that the copy of the published 
advertisement was telephoned to the 
newspaper. On these admissions he was 
held to be the advertiser. His convic 
tion followed with no dissenting on the 
part of any of the three justices who 
tried the case. He was sentenced to 
a fine of $100 or thirty days in the 
workhouse. 

Upon two other charges pending 
against him for similar alleged false 
advertising he was discharged on his 
own recognizance after a warning. 

After passing sentence, the Court 
took occasion to commend the New 
York Better Business Bureau for its 
efforts in this case and for its efforts 
to protect the public. 


* * & 


Advertisirg Golfers to Play 
for Many Awards 


A total of eighty-two trophies will be 
awarded during the tournament of the 
Winter Golf League of Advertising In- 
terests which starts on January 8 2 
St. Augustine, Fla. There will be 
prizes for flight winners, runners-up, 
consolation, driving and putting con 
tests, best ball handicaps, mixed four- 
somes, winners in the women’s tourna 
ment and other events. 

The first two days, January 8 and 9, 
will be devoted to eighteen-hole medal 
play and medal kickers handicaps. 
Rodney E. Boone, president of_ the 
League, will drive the first ball on Janu 
ary 10, starting the qualifying round. 

ilbur Corman is chairman of the 
trophy committee and W. Roy Barnhill 
is chairman of the tournament commit 
tee. 
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Copy Writer Should Get in- 
dustrial, Not Desk, Experience 


Industrial advertising was divided 
into two classifications by J. C. McQuis- 
advertising manager of the West- 

j Electric & Mfg. Company, in 

; he made recently before 
the Industrial Advertisers’ Division of 
the Cleveland Advertising Club. They 
are first, desk-written copy and, sec- 
ond, copy that is born of knowledge 
and enthusiasm. “If you would be a 
sod writer of industrial advertise- 
ments,” he advised, “go get the expe- 
rience and the knowledge that kindle 
the interest and fire the enthusiasm.” 

A comparison was drawn between 
personal and written salesmanship to 
emphasize the fact that, to be_success- 
ful in their mission, both need to dis 
cuss from experience the thing that is 
to be sold. “The salesman does not 
attempt to sell until he has studied his 
product and its application and use in 
industry,” Mr. McQuiston said. “How 
then can we expect the industrial 
advertising writer to produce selling 
copy if we deny him the experience 
he should have?” 

The speaker voiced the belief that 
the copy writer should spend less time 
at his desk and more time in the search 
for selling facts and data. He should 
visit the mine and the mill where he 
can see the product he advertises at 
work rolling the steel or furnishing air 
to the men in the heart of a coal mine. 
When this is done, copy writing no 
longer becomes a task. Desk-writing 
then is simply the place where the 
advertisement takes definite form for 
the pages of the industrial paper it is 
intended to occupy. 

Paul Ryan, sales manager of the 
metal furniture division of the Van 
Dorn Iron Works, was another speaker 
at this meeting. Excerpts from his 
talk are given elsewhere in this issue. 

* * * 


Fifth District Plans Post- 
Convention Tour 


The officers of the Fifth District of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion, which includes Ohio, Michigan 
ind West Virginia, are planning to 
make the trip to the association’s con- 
vention at Denver, Colo., next year, in 
a special train. After the convention, 
a tour of Yellowstone Park and other 
points in the West will be made. It is 
expected that the tour will last three 
weeks, including attendance at the con- 
vention, 

* * *& 


St. Louis Club Appoints 
E. J. Birk Secretary 


E. Julian Birk, for the last three 
years assistant to the advertising man- 
ager of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis. In addition he will 
. mj of the “Advertising Club 

eekly.” 
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Advertising Commission Plans 
Four Meeting Programs 


Committees representing four depart- 
ments of the Advertising Commission 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation are preparing material for con- 
structive programs for advertising clubs. 
The first program, for the week of Jan- 
uary 17, when Benjamin Franklin's 
birthday will be celebrated, will be 
known as “Newspaper Day” and will 
be prepared by the Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives. 

The program for the week of Feb- 
ruary 14 will be devoted to specialty 
advert'sing, and will be sponsored by 
the Advertising Specialty Association. 
“Farm Markets,” the topic of the re. 
gram for the week of March 14, will be 
arranged by the Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association. The program on outdoor 
advertising, scheduled for the week of 
April 11, will be prepared by the Out- 
door Advertising Association, 

* * * 


Club Helps Organize 
Apple Growers’ Committee 


Through the efforts of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Wenatchee, Wash., an ex- 
ecutive committee has been organized 
by the apple growers of the north cen- 
tral part of that State. It is anticipated 
that a co-operative advertising campai 
will be made possible as a result of the 
work of the new organization. 

* * * 


Twin City Clubs Plan 
Annual Events 


Advertising Club of Minne- 
apolis will hold its annual Christmas 
party on December 21, at the New 
Nicollet Hotel. 

The Town Criers Club of St. Paul 
plans to hold its annual Christmas 
i on December 20, at the St. Paul 

otel. 


The 


* * * 
Chicago Women Celebrate 
Anniversary 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago recently gave a dinner to cele- 
brate the ninth birthday anniversary of 
the organization. Mrs. Helen Carter 
Johnson, founder-president of the club, 
and six of her successors were honored 
guests. 

* * * 


R. H. Swink Leaves Cleveland 
Club 


Ray H. Swink, secretary-manager of 
the Advertising Club of Cleveland, has 
resigned to take up post-graduate work 
at Harvard ae tear eae 


W. W. Dean, by defeating William 
Barnett in the final golf match of the 
year of the Advertising Club of Port- 
land, Oreg., recently won the champion- 
ship of the club. 
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One Advertiser Reports— 


“f \HECKING results, I find that SMART 

SET invariably produces inquiries at a 
lower cost than other publications. I can’t 
help but wonder why this should be when some 
of the magazines I use carry a special appeal 
fitted individually for my product.” 

A fast growing circulation, a nominal rate 
made still lower by a large circulation bonus, 
are partial answers to this advertiser. 

The greatest factor of all is the youth and 
reading habits of SMART SET’S growing half 
million. Being young, they are naturally ac- 
quisitive, unjaded, unprejudiced in their buying 
habits. Many of them, becoming habitual 
magazine readers for the first time, approach 
this unglimpsed world of advertised products 
without the indifference bred by familiarity. 

The possessors of dollars can’t resist the urge 
to buy. Obviously this is specially true of 
youth. Results—lowest cost per inquiry — 
prove the point. 
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SOLD OUT—in other words! Such was 
the demand for the September Atlantic 
with premiums offered for second - hand 
copies. Result—an increased demand for 
advertising space reaching the command- 
ing total of 171 pages in the November 
issue. Thus — 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


maintains its SPOT-LIGHT POSITION by 
an editorial policy which appeals to and 
attracts American leaders in finance, com- 
merce, industry and the professions. If your 
market is made up of these well-to-do, dis- 
criminating buyers, 


Buy Advertising Space On 
A Rising Tide 
Further Facts On Request 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
A Quality Group Magazine 


Circulation 110,000 Net Paid (with liberal surplus) 
A. B. C., Rebate backed, Guaranteed 
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advertising) 
Standard Size 


Atlantic Monthly ....... 
Harper’S -.--seeeeeseees 
Review of Reviews...... 
Scribner’S ...-eeeeeeeees 
World’s Work ......-+.. 
Bookman ....cccccccccce 
Golden Book ...ceeeeees 
American Mercury ...... 
The Forum .....seeeees 
Munsey’s .cccoccccesece 
Street & Smith Comb.... 
Current History ........ 
Everybody’s ....+eeeeees 
Wide World ....cceces 
Comtery .ccccccccccsecs 
Blue Beek cosessccezess 








American ....eseeeecees 
Cosmopolitan .....+.se+- 
Boys’ Life ...cccccceces 
American Boy ......+++ 
Red Beek .cistencncecss 
True Story .....eseeeeee 
Physical Culture ........ 
Photoplay ..csccsccceces 
RMB occcvccesesseseeses 
True Detective Mysteries 
Dream World ......0+:. 
True Romances ......... 
Smart Set .cccavusacdess 
Motion Picture Magazine. 
Ter eee 
Elks Magazine ........+. 
oo MTT Te er ee 
Fewesets cossviserushss 
Bt. Niches: .40k<554559 
\merican Legion Monthly 
Better Homes & Gardens. 
Pleture Play csccsaseses 
File Pas ossicevadedens 
Success Magazine........ 


Vogue (2 issues) ....... 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 
Harper’s Bazar .....c00s 
Good Housekeeping ..... 
Woman’s Home Comp... 
McCall’ scctababesencee 
Pictorial Review ........ 
Delineste® .cccstcscecss 


DECEMBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


Pages Lines 


166 37,285 
152 34,048 
120 26,917 
118 26,462 
115 25,852 
94 21,212 
78 17,577 
66 14,977 
61 13,764 
28 6,484 
25 5,642 
25 5,600 
23 5,180 
21 4,984 
20 4,480 
1,950 





WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Pages Lines 
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Lines 
102 43,991 
83 35,840 
46 31,660 








41 27,996 
63 27,263 
60 25,746 
56 24,213 


54 23,231 


51 22,176 
51 22,012 
49 21,251 
49 21,150 
45 19,684 
36 15,589 
33 14,286 
31 14,136 
32 14,025 
27. ‘11,897 
25 10,725 
23 10,293 
20-9443 
22 9,438 
14 6,342 
14 6,083 


203 128,738 





118 980,580 
101 67,907 
148 63,775 
81 55,684 
57 39,434 
52 35,913 
42 29,036 
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The Twenty-Second Annual 
Motor Boat Show will be held 
at Grand Central Palace in 
New York from January 21st 
to January 29th, 1927. This is 
the Big Indoor Event of the 
year for boating enthusiasts. 


The February issue of 
YACHTING (on sale at the 
Show) will be a miniature 
Motor Boat Show in itself, as 
it will not only be a guide book 
for those who visit the Show, 
but will carry the spirit of the 
occasion to those who are un- 
able to attend. 


Forms close on January 3rd. 


Advertising contracts for 1927 
received prior to December 
15th, 1926, the closing date of 
forms for our January 1927 
issue, will be accepted at our 
present rates. 


(Member of A. B. C.) 


Yachting 


“* Edited by Yachtsmen for Yachtsmen”’ 


25 West 43rd Street, New York City 











Pages 
Junior Home Magazine .. 
Holland’s 
Child Life 
Modern Priscilla 
Woman’s World 
People’s Home Journal... 
Farmer’s Wife 
Household Magazine ... 
Fashionable Dress 
People’s Popular Monthly 
Needlecraft 
Today’s Housewife 
Mess. of Sacred Heart... 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Pages 

Town & Country (2 is.). 146 
House & Garden 
Vanity Fair 
Country Life 
Arts & Decoration 
House Beautiful 
Popular Mechanics 
Radio News 
Popular Science Monthly 
World Traveler 
Nation’s Business 
Popular Radio 
System 
International Studio 
Radio Broadcast 
Normal Instructor 20,348 
Theatre 19,480 
Garden & Home Builder. 3 18,590 
Field & Stream 17,875 
Science & Invention 15,918 
Scientific American 14,068 
Business 11,993 
National Sportsman .... 10,362 
Outdoor Life 10,060 
Extension Magazine 9,752 
Radio Age 7,650 
The Rotarian 7,614 
Outdoor Recreation 7,039 
Association Men 6,565 
Forest & Stream 5,509 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Pages Lines 
Maclean’s (2 Nov. issues) 89 62,537 
Can. Home Jour. (Nov.) 55 39,184 
West. Home M’thly (Nov.) 49 35,895 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 16 7,275 


NOVEMBER WEEELIES 
November 1-7 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 147 100,408 
New Yorker 23,773 
Liberty 22,948 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.)..... 47 =. 21,585 
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he Same 


Scratched the editorial 
bean thoroughly but not 
a single idea forthcame. 


Same old story to tell but 
it is always new to some 
publisher who hears of 
Eastern for the first time. 


The fact is that Eastern 
has something unique to 
offer publishers. The 
story of what Eastern is 
doing for its publishers 


keeps getting bigger and 
bigger—but older and 
older too. 


Here it is: Eastern has a 
couple of strings stretched 
from coast to coast which 
it pulls for its clients. 
When Eastern gets a new 
account, 880 wholesalers 
proceed to hustle around 
to their 70,000 newsstand 
friends and tell them all 
about Eastern’s new mag- 
azine. They tell these 


EASTERN 


OLD 


STORY 


70,000 dealers how to dis- 
play the new books, how 
to sell them. Then East- 
ern’s 7 traveling promo- 
tion men rush the four 
corners of the country to 
see that everything possi- 
ble is being done to put 
over the new client with 
a bang. 


Building newsstand circu- 
lation independently is 
only one angle. Eastern 
counts returns and ren- 
ders one bill for every: 
thing. The publisher pays 
one bill instead of 70,000 
or 880. Simple procedure 
and an advantageous one. 
Why don’t more of you 
publishers write for fur- 
ther data? 


DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
45 West 45th Street, New York 


Bryant 1444 
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Lines 
19,543 
10,901 
10,334 

9,265 

7,712 

5,867 

5,216 

4,446 

3,554 

3,381 
"2,362 

2,345 

1,087 


Pages 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
American Weekly 
Time 
Christian Herald 
Life 
Youth’s Companion ... 
Outlook 
Argosy-All-Story 
Churchman 
The Nation 


New Republic 


Lines 
91,229 
24,819 
23,978 
22,061 
16,551 

9,868 

9,334 

8,429 

6,274 

6,084 

4,567 

4,161 

3,097 

2,846 

2,686 

1,469 


November 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post 134 
New Yorker 
Liberty 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
American Weekly 
Time 
Christian Herald 
Life 
Youth’s Companion 
New Republic 
Outlook 
The Nation 
Churchman 


Argosy-All-Story 


Lines 
84,998 
32,024 
22,263 
20,033 
16,971 
15,161 
10,800 

7,527 

7,036 

4,215 

4,158 

4,095 

3,968 

2,943 

2,465 

1,637 

1,176 


November 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post 124 
Liberty 
New Yorker 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) .... 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
American Weekly 


Christian Herald 
Outlook 

The Nation 
Youth’s Companion 
Churchman 

New Republic 
Judge 
Argosy-All-Story 


Lines 
51,817 
24,150 
20,287 
16,639 
12,783 

8,580 

7,446 

6,123 


November 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post 
New Yorker 
Liberty 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Collier’s 
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Outlook 

Christian Herald 
Youth’s Companion ... 
Churchman 

The Nation 


New Republic 
Argosy-All-Story 


November 29-30 
7,356 


Totals for November Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 483 328,452 
Liberty 99,237 
New Yorker 95,005 
Literary Digest 75,214 
Collier’s 51,193 
American Weekly 43,785 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) 41,618 

40,928 

25,300 

24,709 

19,118 

17,161 

12,599 


Youth’s Companion 
Outlook 

The Nation 
Churchman 12,402 
New Republic 10,070 
Judge 8,821 
Argosy-All-Story 7,143 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 

ING IN MONTHLY CLASSIFI. 
CATIONS 

Pages 

- Vogue (2 issues).... 203 

. Town & C’ntry (2 is.) 146 

- House & Garden 148 

Ladies’ Home Journal 118 

Vanity Fair 

. Country Life 

. Harper’s Bazar 

. Good Housekeeping .. 148 

- Maclean’s (2 Nov.is). 89 

. Woman’s Home Com. 81 

. Arts & Decoration... 

- House Beautiful 

- Popular Mechanics .. 

. American 

- McCall’s 

. Can. Home Jou. (Nov.) 55 

. Atlantic Monthly ... 166 

. Pictorial Review .... 52 

. Wes. H’me. Mo.(Nov.) 49 

. Cosmopolitan 

. Radio News 

. Harper’s 

- Pop. Science Monthly 76 

. Boys’ Life 

- World Traveler .... 


Lines 
128,738 
98,460 
94,057 
80,580 
77,713 
75,944 
67,907 
63,775 
62,537 
55,684 
51,240 
46,449 
44,688 
43,991 
39,434 
39,184 
37,285 
35,913 
35,895 
35,840 
35,291 
34,048 
33,624 
31,660 
31,284 
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New Advertising Rates 
Effective with the March 1927 Issue 


Present Rates New Rates 
| page $320 per page 1 page $380 per page 
3 pages 304 “ “ 3 pages 360 “ “ 
6 pages 288 “ “ 6 pages 340 “ “ 
12 pages 272 “ “ 12 pages 320 “ “ 


Contracts received prior to February Ist, 
1927, will be allowed the present rate 
throughout 1927. To be valid, however, all 
contracts must specify a definite amount of 
space and specific months of insertion. 


Until Further Notice Color Rates 
Remain As Before 


The new rates are based on an average net 
paid circulation during 1927 of 23,000 copies 


per issue. 


The policy of ARTS & DECORATION 


is to give the advertiser more circulation than he pays for. 


Member A. B. C. 


Arts ® Decoration 


45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF DECEMBER ADVER'1 [SING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES =e 
1926 1925 1924 1923 
; J } Lines Lines Lines Lines 
Maclean’s (2 Nov. issues).... 62,537 55,651 47,916 47,636 
American m 45,103 44,129 46,064 
Atlantic Monthly 7 32,241 31,996 34,238 
Cosmopolitan 26,826 
Physical Culture 2 \. 30,846 
Review of Reviews 31,920 
American Boy ’ 28,124 
Har 's ‘ : hk 28,147 
30,912 
Red | Book ies weit i s 29,591 
Boys’ Li 3 18,800 
yh 29,512 
26, 22,848 
Motion Picture Play : : 15,305 19,956 
Sunset ¥ 15,980 16,552 
Success Magazine 6,08: 8,361 13,554 
Century J 5,936 21,311 
St. Nicholas 725 6,104 8,232 
Everybody’s 6,781 5,888 
6,484 5,096 4,488 5,964 
* New size. 490,122 484,460 454,886 496,921 
+ Hearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) ', 117,680 105,796 100,108 
Ladies’ Home Journal : 78,079 ’ 72,815 
Harper’s Bazar 56,169 
Good Housekeeping § 51,795 
Woman’s Home Companion .. 5 40,972 
Pictorial Review bs J 42,400 
McCall’s J A 35,788 
Delineator 26,135 
Modern Priscilla 16,128 
Womar:.’s_ World 14,520 
People’s Home Journal 14,550 
People’s Popular Monthly 12,745 
Needlecraft 6,274 7,480 7; 599 29,156 
* New size. 557,697 516,553 470,005 "491, 724 2,035,979 
+ Designer combined with Delineator. 
LASS MAGAZINES 
Town & Country (2 issues). 87,463 75,683 70,681 332,287 
House & Garden 9 58,425 63,695 290,266 
Country Life P $51,284 43,848 248,183 
Vanity Fair 50,731 
Popular Mechanics 
Arts & Decoration 
House Beautiful 
Popular Science Monthly .... 
System 
Nation’s Business 
International Studio 
Theatre 
Field & Stream 
Science & Invention 
Scientific American 15,858 
Business 993 11,250 
Outdoor Life ’ 11,491 
National Sportsman 9,150 10,042 
Outdoor Recreation J 7,171 9,303 10, 143 
Forest & Stream 5, 4,826 6,872 9,270 


t Ch d to f column page. 717,819 638,913 572,271 
ee, WEEK <LIES (4 November erry osaaies ann 
Ev Post 360, 346,459 y 300,93" 
oe ™ ; ese ee ate 
American Weekly . 78,817 _< 
Collier’s 5 20,974 154,7 
ee issues) 
Outl , 
ld $20,083 
Christian Hera iy aoe Ty yor eae 


14,753 


” $58,257 2,487,261 





607,432 637,699 607,329 520,563 


. 2,373, 070 2 2,277, 625 2, ,104,4 491 2,067,465 8,822,651 


Grand Totals 
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AGATE LINEAGE | 


October 1925 through September 1926 


CAMPING FISHING 
EQUIPMENT TACKLE 


FieLD AND STREAM... .48,472 Fiecp AND STREAM... . 43,984 


led Outdoor Recreation by 34% led Outdoor America by 58% 
“ Outdoor Life “ 117% “ Outdoor Recreation “ 2% 
“ Outdoor America “ 161% “ Outdoor Life “ 196% 
‘ Hunting and Fishing “ 483% Hunting and Fishing “ 203% 
‘ National Sportsman “ 605% “ National Sportsman “ 343% 

‘ Forest and Stream “ 1061% Forest and Stream “ 468% 


ARMS, BOAT, ENGINE 
| AND CANOE 


Fret» AND StreAM...22,815 Fie_p aNp Stream. . ..32,762 


led Outdoor Life by 11% led Outdoor Recreation by 
National Sportsman “ 20% “ Outdoor. America 

* Hunting and Fishing “ 22% “ Hunting and Fishing “ 

‘ Outdoor Recreation “ 40% “ Outdoor Life i 

‘ Outdoor America fa 41% * Forest and Stream 

‘ Forest and Stream “ 133% “ National Sportsman 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’ 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster sat “at the 

play” recently in a Chicago 
theater, leafing through the pro- 
gram. Imagine his pleasure and 
surprise upon coming upon the fol- 
lowing very interesting advertise- 
ment: 

THE MAN-EATING LIONS 

OF TSAVO 
_ The lions shown in this group, which 
is on exhibition at Field Museum of 
Natural History, are the actual indi- 
viduals described od Col. J. H. Patter- 
son in his book, “The Man-Eating Lions 
of Tsavo.” Although lions normally 
prey only upon large game, rarely at- 
tacking man, these two made such deep 
inroads into the laboring forces of an 
African railroad construction unit that 
the native workmen refused to continue 
their work until the lions were killed. 
Field Museum offers the visitor this 

and many other interesting zoological 
exhibits, as well as extensive collections 
of anthropological, botanical and geo- 
logical specimens. 


FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 


Roosevelt Road and Lake Michigan, 
Grant Park, Chicago 
Open to the public, daily. Free ad- 
mission Thursday, Saturday and Sun- 
day. Children free on all days. 


Result: the Schoolmaster went 
to the Field Museum the very 
next day and felt twice repaid. 
Then the idea occurred to him 
that perhaps some brilliant and 
wealthy mind had had the thought, 
“Why keep these museum treasures 
under a bushel; why not advertise 
them to all citizens, so increasing 
the museum attendance and the 
greater study of its valuable ex- 
hibits?” and going on this premise 
had financed a museum advertising 
campaign. So the Schoolmaster 
wrote to the director asking if this 
were so, only to get the following 
reply : 

Answering your letter of November 1, 
may I say that the Field Museum has 
no appropriation from which to pay for 
advertising. The notices appearing in 
the theater programs and elsewhere are 
carried gratis as a part of a civic effort. 

Thanking you for your interest. 

Very truly yours, 
D. C. Davres, 
Director. 


Surely here is a fertile field for 
prominent public-spirited men of 
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fortune to consider. Museums 

a fine thing for everybody and th 
nation at large, and they hay 
always justly commanded 
hearty support of art connoisseur 
men of wealth, and _philanthr. 
pists, yet it must be admitted i 
the rush of our living, that the 
boast of nowhere near the attenj. 
ance of museums abroad. Million. 
aires here are forever leaving ney 
wings, special purchase funds 
private collections, galleries, apj 
even their own mansions. It now 
remains for some other such 
shrewd and keen-sighted men to 
realize that the dead exhibits are 
reconstructed to life only through 
the living eyes of visitors and that 
he who draws people into the mv- 
seum is doing as great a service as 
he who provides the pictures, 
statues or exhibits for them to 
look at after they get there—if 
they ever do! 

A thing greatly needed by every 
museum in our country is an ade- 
quate appropriation which will 
permit its directors to tell the 
public what it has on view and to 
sell the idea of museum-visiting 
to every member of every family 
as a broadening, educating, and 
above all pleasurable, interesting 
occupation. Well-directed paid 
publicity might easily increase our 
museum attendance, utility and 
appreciation an hundredfold. The 
Schoolmaster feels confident that 
in the near future many museums 
will have such “Advertising En- 
dowments” given or bequeathed 
them by men of vision and public 
generosity. After all, why 
shouldn’t the art or natural his- 
tory museum advertise, thus 
facilitating and increasing the dis- 
semination of knowledge and cul- 
ture which makes it an influential 
asset to our nation? Museum ad- 
vertising cannot and should not 
be far away. 

+ . 

The discussion that has arisen 
over the use of “is” and “are” in 
an advertisement of the Burling- 
ton railroad is one that the 
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Nation - Wide 
Sale of Lumber 


in markets thousands of 
miles away from sawmills 

ice quotations in- 
dispensible to manufacturers 
and dealers — over 12,000 
lumbermen get theirs week- 
ly from the 


American fiumberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 














House Organs 


We are producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house- 
organs in the country. Edited and 
printed in lots of 250 to 25,000 at 
5 to 15 cents per name per month. 
Write for a copy of THe WILLIam 
FEATHER MaGaAZINE. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














YOUR OWN 
MOTION 
PICTURES 


INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
Having a production made by this 
organization of professional ex- 
perts, relieves you of all experi- 
menting and the cost is far less 
than dabbling with amateurs. 
Over 5,000,000 
circulation weekly. 


ADVERTISING “CO 
General Executive Offices 
220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 

Wisconsin 0610 
Phila. Office, 1916 Race St. 
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Schoolmaster would like to enter, 
The agency for the Burlingto, 
Road, according to an Associate 
Press dispatch, wrote an adver. 
tisement in which it was state 
that “along its right of way there 
are vast areas in which is pro. 
duced two-thirds of the oats, more 
than half the corn, etc., in the 
United States.” The passenger 
trafic manager made it read “ip 
which are produced,” etc. The 
traffic vice-president, so the re. 
port goes, changed it back to “js” 
with a caustic remark. 

The respective defenders of “js 
and “are” girded themselves {for 
battle by seeking the opinions of 
such authorities as Chicago and 
Northwestern Universities, Har. 
vard, Yale and Princeton, as well 
as a lexicographer. Some of these 
cast their votes for “is” and others 
for “are.” 

They should have consulted the 
Schoolmaster. Orthography, se- 
mantics, accidence and syntax are, 
for the most part, mere words to 
him. He writes and spells and 
punctuates, as often as possible, 
according to the rules set down in 
the Standard dictionary and lets 
the purists of style rant and rav 
and have their fun. The sam 
should apply to the writing o! 
advertisements, the Schoolmaster 
believes. Use the rules but don't 
let the rules use you. 

Maybe, according to the rules 
“is” is right. But it is wrong in 
the Burlington advertisement, it 
seems to the Schoolmaster. Sup- 
pose you were reading that sen- 
tence in the advertisement using 
“is.” It would stop you, wouldn't 
it? You would probably stop for 
just a moment, examine the sen 
tence, and then decide that prob 
ably “is” is right after all. But 
during that moment you would 
have lost the thought behind the 
advertisement, your mind would 
have been distracted and you 
might not have taken the trouble 
to go back into it again. 

It seems to the Schoolmaster 
that that should be the test, “Does 
it read smoothly?” rather than “Is 
it correct grammar?” After all, 
the average reader would think 
“is” to be. wrong even if it were 
right. And a railroad draws more 
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Exceptional! 
S 


Here is a rare oppor- 
tunity to secure an 
exceptional patent: 
medicine. 


Year round seller, 
highly regarded by 
medical fraternity 
and superior in many 
ways to anything in 
the patent medicine 
field. 


Will sell for cash or 
cash and royalty. 





Address ‘‘ V,"’ Box 52, 
care Printers’ Ink 











A PUBLISHER 


thoroughly experienced in ALL 
phases of the Publishing business 
is now available as 


GENERAL MANAGER 
EDITOR 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 


Address‘B,"*Box201,Printers’ Ink 
for dealer ad- 


r 
MAT vertising cuts 


or for any advertising or pub- 
licity. Service as complete as you 
want — art work, engraving, 
composition, shipping, etc. 
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customers from the Are-ers thay 

the Is-ers. Let the comma chasey 

chase and the purists pout, adye. 

tisements are written to be reaf 

and understood, not to be dissects 

and analyzed. 
* * 

An interesting suggestion fo 
manufacturers and others with 
whom the handling of complaints 
is a part of the day’s work cam 
out of an experience which th 
Schoolmaster had recently. There 
is a certain large department store 
in New York with which th 
Schoolmaster has dealt, off and 
on, for a number of years. He 
gave the store an order for certain 
work to be done in the School- 
master’s home. The bill for do- 
ing this work was _ exorbitantly 
high. A complaint was lodged. 
The person to whom the complaint 
was made said that the matter 
would be investigated and reported 
upon. A few days later a repre- 
sentative of the store called upon 
the Schoolmaster. The matter 
had been investigated, he said, and 
the entire charge would be can- 
celed. But it was his attitude that 
interested the Schoolmaster. He 
was amiability itself. There was 
no hurry, no unsmiling delivery of 
a snappy decision, but a disposi- 
tion to linger and chat. That was 
the point. It was what he said 
and did after the store’s decision 
was delivered. Merely canceling 
an unjust charge or apologizing 
for an error or somebody's dis- 
courtesy doesn’t always heal the 
smart. 

“You've no idea,” this complaint 
adjuster told the Schoolmaster, 
“how mistakes will occur.” Then 
he told a little story by way of 
illustration. His store, he said, 
handles about 12,000 individual 
transactions a day; and close to 
20,000 a day during the holiday 
season. On a certain day, one of 
these 12,000 orders bore the name 
of John D. Rockefeller, Pocantico 
Hills, N. Y., $3.50 C. O. D. How 
many hands this order passed 
through until the package, with 
the C. O. memo attached, 
reached the driver of the delivery 
car, does not appear. In due time 
this driver reached the imposing 
entrance of the Rockefeller estate, 
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Pathfinders 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


CHRISTOPHER Co- 

LUMBUS discovered 
America, thus add- 

ing a new world to the old. 
Alexander Graham Bell dis- 
covered the telephone, giv- 
ing the nations of the earth 
a new means of communica- 
tion. Each ventured into 
the unknown and blazed 
the way for those who came 
after him. 

The creating of a nation- 
wide telephone service, like 
the developing of a new 
world, opened new fields 
for the pathfinder and the 
pioneer. The telephone, as 
the modern American knows 


it, has been made 
possible by the do- 
ing of a multit@de 
of things in the realms of re- 
search, engineering and bus- 
iness administration. Its 
continued advancement re- 
quires constant effort in 
working upon a never-end- 
ing succession of seemingly 
unsolvable problems. 
Because it leads the way 
in finding new pathways 
for telephone development, 
the Bell System is able to 
provide America with a 
nation-wide service that 
sets the standard for the 
world. 
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IVE your friend something 
better than a box of cigars 
| for Christmas. Give him some-_| 
| thing he'll treasure and | 

keep, which will increase 
in value every year. Mail 
your check today for 
“FORTY YEARS AN AD- 
VERTISING ‘AGENT’ by 
Geo. P, Rowell. Library edi- 
= tion, cloth, $3.50. Postage 
15c extra. FRANKLIN PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 79 
Madison Ave., New York City. 
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ARTIST IDEA MAN 
For Assistant-Director of Art-Department, 
must be experienced, versatile and able 
to create high grade layouts, and some 
finished work for wide range of direct 
mail, publication and display advertising, 
and must have edge of type, plates, 
and printing. Write, giving fullest infor- 
mation, references and salary expected, 
and send samples to Art Department, 


LIVERMORE & KNIGHT CO., Providence 














SEASONED ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Neither a yes-man nor an egotist, but a 
trained merchandising executive whe knows 
how te attain minimum distribution costs by 
the Initiation and execution of sales prometion 
plans based on proven rather th: 

tional beliefs. Codrdinates 

publi advertising with 

de . enced as salesman, adver- 
tising manager and agency account executive. 
Now holds sible position. je 33, mar- 
ried, coli education; salary $5200; preferred 
location, New York City or nearby. 

Address “‘X,”’ Bex 54, Printers’ Ink 





RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 


Sound training, wide contacts, 
long experience, ability to think 
through. Can handle one ad- 
ditional substantial assignment. 
Address “A. P.,” 
Vredenburgh-Kennedy Co., 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Photostats 7 2 


Fast Messenger Service 
PACH BRO 


28 West-44" St. 








MurrayHill 2597. - | 
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travérsed the magnificent croun, 
passed the private golf course ayj 
presented himself at the “servic.” 
wicket of the oil king’s mansion 
There someone tried to explain to 
him that the “C. O. D.” must 
a mistake and it would be jj 
right to leave the package withoy 
collecting the $3.50. Did he? 
did not. Unless the $3.50 could 
produced, he would take the pack 
age back. 

There was no need to finish thy 
story. The Schoolmaster laughed 
How ridiculous a situation, |; 
wasn’t until the amiable complain: 
adjuster had been gone several 
minutes that the Schoolmaster say 
the real point, which is that a com 
plaint must not only be satisfac. 
torily adjusted, but the complain. 
ant must be restored, if possible 
to good humor. No simpler or 
quicker way of doing this exists 
than to tell of someone else whos 
experience will seem __ stranger, 
more inexplicable or more em- 
harrassing to the victim than the 
complainant’s experience. The 
principle is as sound as human 
nature. And there is no reasot 
why it cannot be handled by cor- 
respondence as successfully and 
much less expensively than by a 
personal call. 

* * * 

Several cities competed recently 
for the 1927 convention of the 
National Association of Ice In- 
dustries. Among these was New 
Orleans, whose convention bureau 
did not rely entirely on oratory to 
present its case. One morning 
when the delegates to thé 1926 
convention entered the room where 
their business session was held, 
each found a sample of New 
Orleans in his chair. 

It was a small manila envelope 
with a tag attached. The tag said, 
“Meet next in charming New 
Orleans, the Most Interesting City 
in America.” Inside the envelope 
was. “a sample of one of the many 
so charmingly different things to 
enjoy at New Orleans,” a_praline 
from . the’ Louise Cook Praline 
Shop. -An insert indicated that 
the shop would be glad to fill 
mail orders. To the Schoolmaster 
it seemed that New Orleans suc 
ceeded in putting a flavor of in 
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jividuality into its invitation, while 
the candy shop did some effective 


sampling. : 5th 
convention didn’t vote 


No, the C 
to go to New Orleans in 1927. It 
will meet in Atlanta, but the 
N’Orleans bid left a mighty good 


taste. 


Uphold Economic Value of 


Instalment Buying 

per application of instalment 
ying is a stimulant to thrift and pro- 
juction, despite its defects, was the 
general opinion of speakers at the na- 
ional conference on business and busi- 
of the Academy of Political 


That pre 


ess policy 


Science, held recently at New York. 
Professor E. R. A. Seligman, of the 
economy at 


jepartment of political 
Columbia University, declared that the 
history of instalment selling would 
obably be a repetition of the history 

f credit in general. 

In speaking of the purchase of auto- 
mobiles on the partial payment plan, 
John J. Raskob, chairman of the finance 
committee of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, said: 

“The records show that automobiles 
have not been acquired at the expense 
of home savings, life insurance or other 
factors in economic welfare. The de- 
sire for automobiles is sufficiently great 
to inspire people to work, provided 
through working this desire can be 
satisied; and this desire provides an 
incentive te work which results in con 
verting idle hours into the energy 
necessary to produce our motor cars.” 


New Campaign Planned for 
Brick Account 


The Finzer Brothers Clay Company, 
Sugarcreek, Ohio, manufacturer of 
Clinton face brick, has appointed the 
McAdam-Knapp Advertising Corpora- 
tion, Wheeling, W. Va., to direct its 
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Available 





advertising account. Magazines and 

business papers will be used in a cam- 
paign to start in January. 

J. M. Hewitt with Montreal 
Agency 

J. M. Hewitt, formerly with the 

Morse International Agency, and G. 


Howard Harmon, Inc., both of New 
has joined the R. Sykes Muller 
Company, Ltd, Montreal advertising 
y, aS an aceount executive. 


DeBary Kerston with Clarence 
S. Nathan, Inc. 


DeBary Kerston, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Carl Zeiss, Inc., New 
York, has joined the staff of Clarence 
S. Nathan, Inc., direct-mail advertising, 
also of New. York, as merchandis’ng 
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Some cy will ap- 
preciate this man’s direct 





duction and knows every 
of agency and advertising practice. 

He is equally at home in general, direct 
mail or mail order advertising, with a mer- 
handict he thered and sharpened 





established a reputation as an indefatigable, 
resultful worker. 


self. Sterling record and 
mend this man as high-grade in _ every 
respect. Minimum to start, $6500. sent 





Position as representative in 


France or Europe wanted 
by American with four and 
a half years’ business ex- 
perience in Paris as a di- 
rector and office manager 
of a well-known American 
company. Wishes to work 
some time in America with 
company before represent- 
ing it abroad. 

Address “Z,” Box 57, Printers’ Ink. 


—— 
Essentially an idea service 
backed by the ability to 
present them in attention 
compelling layouts. 
Madison Square 1261 
114 East 28 Street 
* 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ‘ epemrcye Pe ange IN PHILA, 
gency man of wide experience can ha». 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Equipment | die Philadelphia business for pare 5 
machinery, type, supplies, Kelly presses | agency or advertiser on Part time basis 
—cut-cost material: Send for tevised | or as free lance. Box 738, P. I 
preused machine sheet. Conner Fendler ~liedindl 
Branch, A.T.F. Co., New York City. HELP WANTED 


Two Good Bargains—Sherbows’s Charts | WANTED—Advertising solicitor ; monthly 
fine condition, $10. Hammond Adwriting | drug trade paper and annual Association 
typewriter (BB), 9, 12 or 18 letters to | prospectus; straight commission; send 
inch; cost $175, sell $37.50; fine condition. photo and references to Box 743, care of 
First check takes either. Box 750, P. I. Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. First | 


CASH PAID for established business. | EDITORIAL MAN—one that has iaj ng | 
ae Bh no articles; sold through drug | Semi-technical trade paper editorial ¢x. oe 
stores preferred. Must have merit, on pay- | Perience. State age, experience, salary accou 
ing basis, and stand rigid investigation. ay reference. Samples of work would Only 
Give full particulars in first letter. Strict- appreciated. “Box 746, P. I. a 
ly confidential. P. O. Box 898, Bing- PRODUCTION F 
hamton, N. Y. baary Lg 9) make-up assist. 2 | 
ant for Trade Paper. Copy writing abil. ¢ 

High Grade Publication Wanted. : j d 

Printing plant in Central New York can pA. . > B =, ort land, _ 
take contract for printing High Grade . Ste 1 
Small Publication. Well equipped plant Salesman wanted by high-grade Art Studio, - 
—Monotype, 2-color Press, exceptionally | Experience necessary in Mechanical Re : 

good Composing Room and Bindery | touching and general Art work, also We ¥ 
equipment, etc. Box 739, P. I. Photo-Engraving. Prefer man with a. expert 


DON KELLEY counts in New England. Box 751, P. | 
THERON LOU 
Illustrator of Advertising JINGLE OR SLOGAN WRITERS 


a eee a emerains , tart snap 
jingle advertising for the majority 
Your, an a handled from ge  ~ o full details Box 
advertisin : : , 
yer Serene call Leonia 1407-M or Ri_. _.. - - . 
write 316 Westview Ave., Leonia, New | YOUNG MAN—As an assistant in Ad- 
Jereey. vertising Department—preferably with : 
= some college training and knowledge oj Midd 
Newspaper and periodical man, long production work. Give full details and and 
experience — eh gruting, 0 salary expected. Box 755, Printers’ Ink. ~ 
isi nd as publisher. mpl 
aases Ghee paper a newspaper, prefer- P pe — aa 4 
ably part or whole ownership; national f ” edi eet nee wee ' You! 
acquaintance, exceptional references; give or modern, medium-siz Printing plant 
fiici fects in confidence. Address specializing in color work as well as 
Hox 754, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. | Publication and job work. Good oppor. 
Box 754, Printers . - | tunity for live man to grow with the 
PATENT firm. Box 748, Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING SOLICITOR AND 
wanted. Will purchase patent or o AQ0OSES EXBOCTIVE ’ 
. +s < pportunity for self-supporting accoun 
patentable = y bay cuaaaines who can secure and develp 
vice, improv osall ational accounts, to join growing New 
tainer. Address with full partic- | York agency. Possibility of earning in 


terest. Liberal commission basis. Write 
ulars. Packages No. 737, P. I. fully tn uotidenen, Bex 740". |. 
Free Lance 


TRADE PAPER Salesmen Wanted 


Writ 
Cerrecpentent ant Writer The right man will be given an op 


covering metropolitan New York and portunity to earn a good living and 
Northern Jersey for ie, vy accumulate an income for later years. 
monthly and mony Ay repre. | The position is of a permanent nature. 
available as New Yor Character, education and appearance are 
























































sentative for Western papers. Trade — i. 

news and. articles supolied ona. free | 2, "cetary prerequisite, FF ‘you ral 

lance basis. Assignments for special those whose impatience would “impel 

articles and trade reports accepted. them to travel “cross lots” or to skip 

WILLIAM KRIEGER any of the hard places, this may be the 
28 Lindley Ave. = = will = you to success. Box 
Tenafly, N. J. » nters’ b 
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Young man, 28, experienced in agency 
production work; excellent references; 
prefer position with agency in production 
or research departments. Phone, River- 
side 8949, or Box 760, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman, 30 years of age, 
married, weil educated, g appearance, 
8 years’ newspaper and agency experi- 
ence, looking for a worthwhile proposi- 
tion. Box 756, Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING ART SERVICE 

of special excellence is available through 
a young man at very moderate prices. 
Lettering and line work is one of my 
features. Box 761, Printers’ Ink. 


got ILLUSTRATIONS 


*® H.E.DIEVENKORN 226 


DVERTISING SOLICITOR wanted 
by trade paper published in New Eng- 
nd. Young man of good personality. 
sive full details. Applications treated 
onfidentially. Address Box 744, P. I. 
SALES AND ADVERTISING MAN- 
GER of nationally known paper speci- 
ires assistant. Must be capable 
of writing volume of sales letters and 
ate sales promotion material. Unusual 
unity to one of ability. State age, 
xperience in confidence, etc. 
27, BUSH TERMINAL, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WANTED 
Artist and Designer 


First class man capable of han- 
dling line, wash and color. Our 
accounts demand high class work. 
Only finished artists need apply. 


FAWN-ART STUDIOS 














+ 





Advertising Manager 
Nine years with DeLaval Separator Co. 
University man, married, 35 years of 
age. Address A. W. Jones, 569 Broad- 
way, New York. 








‘sit Hl 2 Huron-Ninth Bldg., Cleve- COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
sien - land, Ohio Thoroughly experienced, wants orders, 
D L and, Unio. lithograph sketches, engraving house 
Sain Ad W it Sal | of =< kinds, ——- a 
Studio, = —— gures, ey ate rawings, abels, 

rl er, esman etc. Color work a specialty. Box 740, 


We want a well seasoned, thoroughly 
experienced newspaper display advertis- 
ing salesman and copy writer. The man 
we select must be a bang-up salesman 
and a clever writer of good, ‘practical 
copy that will sell all classes of retail 
store accounts. A lively, up and coming, 
not too young, thoroughly experienced 
man—WITH CHARACTER can land 
an everlasting good job with the most 
up and coming daily newspaper in the 
Middle West. Sell us in your first letter, 
and give complete information about 
yourself in detail, give past and present 
employment, salary earned and wanted, 
and good reasons why you want this job 
Your letter will be treated in strict con- 
fidence. Address, Hamilton Daily News, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 





Printers’ Ink. 


Executive Secretary seeks connection 
with advertising, sales, or advertising 
agency executive; capable stenographer 
and correspondent; experience writing 
sales letters; compiling promotion data, 
handling selling and advertising detail; 





conscientious; responsible. Box 757, P. I. 





I WANT TO SERVE 

where ability to dig up the facts, plan 
and write commonsense advertising is 
required. And where efficient, cheer- 
ful and loyal service would be appreci- 
ated. Eight years’ experience in the 
planning, writing and production of ad- 
vertising in local and national fields. 
37, single, studious and dependable. 
Box 745, Printers’ Ink. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man (38) desires position as 
advertising manager. ifteen years’ 
experience in agency and technical field. 
Married; Christian. At present em- 
ployed. Box 752, Printers’ Ink. 
COPY WRITER 

University trained and extensively experi- 
enced in both agency and retail field, this 
young man desires permanent lease on a 
position of responsibility. Box 758, P. I. 
Secretary-Editorial Assistant: Young 
woman; 9 years’ stenographic experience, 
mainly with publishers; 4 years with 
leading company doing editing, proof- 
reading, make-up on two trade maga- 
zines. Box 759, Printers’ Ink. 


Art Director 


This layout and production man studied 
art, then learned printing and engrav- 
ing in the shop. His varied experience 
since will make him unusually valuable 
to some publisher or agency. Box 762, 
Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING 
MAN 


A Classified Executive 


Twelve years on two New York 
City dailies. Last three years 
gathering valuable information 
regarding employment market as 
Advertising and Business Man- 
ager of large employment agency. 








Age 32, Christian, a go-getter, 
active, excellent credentials of 
ability, initiative, success. 





Connection desired where his ex- 
perience will prove most profit- 
able. Box 753, Printers’ Ink. 
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Eake Whiskers 


It would require too many sets of 
false whiskers to produce a specialist 
in each industry whose advertising 
we handle or solicit. 

Strangely enough, there is not a 
plumber, tailor, engineer, dairyman, 
electrician, poultryman or garage 
man on our staff. We confess it 
—our creative department is made 


up entirely of advertising men. 


ge OD me) 


The JOHN H. DUNHAM (Company 
Advertising 


TRIBUNE TOWER 


CHICAGO 
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“Intensive Use 
of Newspaper Advertising 
Pays 
Says W. K. Kellogg 





§ ELLOS Qompaniy 


Battie Creek, Micn. 


Oct, 23, 1926 


Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago, Ill, 


Gentlemen: 


I wish to take this opportunity of thanking you for the 
splendid assistance given our advertising on the Kellogg Cereals 
this year, Hot only in metropolitan Chicago, but throughout the 
wide area covered by the Tribune, we have had a very satisfactory 
increase, 


I have been a reader of the Tribune for more than 
thirtyfive years, It is my household paper, When we organized 
the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Company twenty years ago, more 
than one-half the available capital was invested in advertising, 


Oar sales records over a long period of years have 
Gemonstrated clearly the value of intensive newspaper advertising 
to develop large volume in local territories, We have found that 
our salesmen, jobbers and dealers react very favorably to this 
plan of advertising, 


As you will recall, sane twelve or fourteen years ago, 
we used your paper with only a very few others, The result of the 
intensive use of newspapers as nnn A with other advertising 
programs, has justified us in r this plan 
until we are now using well Tonge ¢ --~ Bee newspapers in every 
section of the country. The adoption of this policy by this 
Company is based on just one reason - 3 


Very truly yours, 


Wa nbloge 














One of the largest food manufacturers, who spends more 
money in The Chicago Tribune than in any other publication, 
magazine or newspaper in the world, tells in the above letter 
what intensive newspaper advertising did for his business. 


A Tribune man will be glad to explain how The Tribune plan 
can be applied to your business. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Circulation more than 750,000 daily; more than 1,150,000 Sunday 











